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LITURGICAL ENRICHMENT. 


HE appointment of the Committee on “ Liturgical 
Enrichment” by the last General Convention is, con- 
fessedly, an important movement, and one which has aroused 
hopeful anticipations in the minds of some, and grave appre- 
hensions in the minds of others. The movement was cer- 
tainly timely. For though the great majority of the adher- 
ents of the Church in this country are of English descent 
and civilization, and homogeneous in national affinities with 
those by whom our Offices were framed, the three hundred 
years that have since elapsed have witnessed great changes 
in almost everything pertaining to the daily life and habits 
of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. And as, with the progress 
of time, men’s manners change, so also do their feelings and 
sympathies and manifold requirements; the new devices and 
appliances necessary, in consequence of such change, to meet 
the new requirements of their intellectual and spiritual 
being running parallel, for the most part, with what such 
altered circumstances make necessary to meet the new de- 
mands of their physical wants and pleasures. 





LITURGICAL ENRICHMENT. 
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But, besides this, as Americans we have to take account 
of the considerable modification of our Anglican civilization 
now begun and destined to go irresistibly forward, in conse- 
quence of the large and increasing immigration to our shores 
of almost all the nationalities of the world. When these 
foreign elements shall have been digested into the body 
politic, and become so assimilated with our national life as 
to constitute a homogeneous people, the result must be a 
complex and many-sided nationality, unlike any that has 
preceded it, and which will demand for its religious no less 
than for its secular life many things that are very different 
from what would suffice to satisfy those of the pure English 
type of civilization. 

Well is it to take cognizance of what is so surely before us 
in the near future, and to give to our Formularies for the 
worship of God, and all our religious ministrations, such com- 
prehensiveness in breadth, variety, adaptation and attrae- 
tiveness as to impress and win to the Church thousands and 
tens of thousands of “ all sorts and conditions of men” who 
are, and, with perpetually increasing numbers, will continue 
to be, living in our midst, and with whom we shall ever be 
intermingling and assimilating in all the relations and trans- 
actions of our common daily life. 

Being a member of the Committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention to consider and report upon this matter, it 
may be thought improper by some that I should give any 
public utterance to my personal views, lest I should seem 
to forecast results not reached, or in some way compromise 
those with whom I have been appointed to act. 

3ut to meet this objection the simple fact will suffice that 
what I have to say has never been brought forward by me 
nor by any one else for the consideration of the Sub-Com- 
mittee to which I belong, nor have I heard an expression of 
opinion by any member of the Committee on the subject. 
What is to follow in this article is, therefore, an expression 
of my opinion alone, for which no one but myself is in any 


manner or degree responsible. 
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LITURGICAL ENRICHMENT. 3 


And not to waste the reader’s time nor the valuable 
space of the Rrvrew, let me immediately state the subject 
that I propose to discuss in this paper. 

It is that,in the judgment of the writer, the first and 
paramount duty of this Committee is to aim at the resto- 
ration of the Eucharistic Office to its normal place in the 
services of the Church, as the principal act of worship on the 
Lord’s day. From this place, which it has ever occupied 
since the first establishment of the Church by our Lord and 
His Apostles, down to the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it has been virtually, ag a matter of fact, thrust aside 
by the undue relative prominence which, since that period, 
has been given to the Morning Prayer. 

It may be replied to this that the saying of the Hours is, 
according to Catholic tradition and inherent propriety, the 
proper preparation for the Eucharistic Office. Granted as 
a correct theory ; but in practice with us, and throughout our 
whole communion, does not the Office of Preparation, as 
apprehended and generally used, supplant and supersede, as a 
rule, three Sundays out of every four, the greater Office for 
which it is, in theory, mainly the preparation? And on the 
Sunday when the Eucharist is celebrated does not the 
marked contrast in the manner of rendering the Preparatory 
Office and that of the Holy Eucharist, which should be the 
climax of every Lord’s-day worship, displace from its right- 
ful prominence and dignity, and therefore painfully belittle 
the latter, so far as our unworthy performances can, without 
actual irreverence, do so ? 

Let the prevailing full attendance upon, and elaborate 
musical rendering of, our Morning Prayer up to Sermon 
and Offertory, with the departure, at this point, from the 
house of God of three fourths of the congregation, includ- 
ing generally the choir and too often the organist, answer 
the question. 

Our practice signifies, if it means anything, that we con- 
sider the offering of our Prayers and Praises on the Lord’s 
day to be the sum, mainly, of the worship which He requires 











4 LITURGICAL ENRICHMENT. 
His baptized disciples habitually to offer Him; while the 
thankful commemoration of His Death as the great act of 
our redemption, and the habitual concurrence of the mem- 
bers of His Body in His Intercession as our Head, by their 
participation in the Eucharistic Services which He ordained 
to this end, are to be regarded as a secondary part of the 
worship of His Church on earth, which may be superseded 
by another service for the greater part of the time, and, 
when observed, may be performed in an inferior manner by 
only a few, comparatively, of the vast multitudes of His 
Mystical Body. 

It is unnecessary here to enlarge, as every well-instructed 
and right-minded Churchman can only deplore our short- 
comings, as a branch of the Church of Christ, in duly ful- 
filling, according to the unvarying rule and practice of His 
Church for fifteen hundred years, the one great and final 
command respecting His worship which He gave to His 
disciples for all time to come—* Tuts po IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
Mz,” “ For as often as ye eat this Bread and drink this Cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s Death till He come.” * 





* Although the discussion of the duty of frequent Communion is not 
the object of this paper, the writer cannot forbear quoting in this con- 
nection, as bearing upon the matter under consideration, an extract 
from a Charge to the Clergy and Laity of his diocese on the subject of 
Ritualism, delivered a.p. 1873: 


‘* But besides the relation which it bears to our oneness in His Mystical 
Body, the Holy Communion, being the commemoration for us and the 
memorial before God, of the great Sacrifice of the Cross, and the ap- 
pointed means for the concurrence of Christ’s Mystical Body, through 
her priestly ministrations, with His intercession as our Head and Great 
High Priest in heaven, the celebration of this Divine Mystery has ever 
been regarded as the highest act of Christian worship, and has been, 
from the beginning, the principal service on every Lord’s day. And 
although, during the last three hundred years, its great importance and 
true relation to our spiritual life has been sadly forgotten, and our own 
practice in this particular has come so far short of the primitive rule, 
our Church, in her appointments, is in full accord with Catholic Chris- 
tendom. Her mind on this subject she has unmistakably declared by pro- 
viding a special Collect, Epistle and Gospel for Eucharistic celebrations 
every Lord’s day, as well as upon many holy days besides which 
occur in the week throughout the year. . . . 

‘*As her official ministers and representatives, her priests must be vested 
and ready on all Sundays and holy days, at her altar, to celebrate her 
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Two questions here present themselves. The first is, 
What has brought about this state of things in our commun- 
ion? The second is, How can we the most easily retrace our 
steps back into “the old paths” from which those who have 
preceded us so unfortunately turned aside ? 

In answer to the first question it may be said, the curtail- 
ment of the devotional Offices for the Seven Canonical 
Hours, and the condensation of their more important por- 
tions into our Morning and Evening Prayer, providing 
thereby such admirable Offices as these are for the Daily 
Service of Prayer and Praise, succeeded afterwards, as this 
wise provision was, by the intrusion into England of for- 
eign theological doctrines and influences antagonistic to 
the Catholic faith and traditions, and which led gradually 
to the undervaluing and consequent disuse of the Holy Sae- 
raments, may be considered, if not the direct and immediate, 
the effective and gradually procuring cause of the falling 
away of the English Church from Catholic rule touching the 


most solemn Mysteries; it being left, and awfully left, to the people to 
say whether Christ’s ordinance shall have place, or whether its conti- 
nuity shall be violated and its benefits so far forfeited. 

‘* For, the apostolic practice, repeatedly referred to in the New Testa- 
ment, of the disciples coming together on the first day of the week for 
the breaking of bread, became the invariable and inviolable rule of the 
Church everywhere, for three or four hundred years after the Ascension 
of her Divine Founder. This is abundantly evident from the testimony of 
many writers who lived in those times. And the Council of Elvira, which 
assembled in the year of our Lord 305, inflicted the penalty of suspension 
from church privileges on all who failed to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist for three successive Sundays. 

‘* But with the decline of piety, when the ages of persecution were 
past, and the Church became rich and powerful, the apostolic and 
more devout rule was relaxed. 

** And who can tell to what extent the evils that have since afflicted her 
may not be attributed to her unfaithfulness in this particular? She being 
a Divine Organism—the Body of Christ—it is plain that the first condi- 
tion of her soundness is fwi/i as well as vital union with Christ, 
through the instrumentality which He appointed for this end, the use of 
the Holy Sacraments, and especially that of His Most Blessed Body and 
Blood. Upon these are absolutely suspended her existence in the first 
instance, and her preservation and growth afterwards. What then can 
possibly be of more importance than that these sacred ministries should 
be performed, tn all respects, according to the Ordinance of Christ, such 
as He delivered it to the Apostles? A departure from the apostolic and 
primitive Eucharistic practice in any of those things which were ancient 
and universal, and, as such, we cannot doubt, ordained features of the 
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Holy Eucharist, after the almost overwhelming pressure of 
the influence of Continental Protestantism had been brought 
fully to bear upon her. 

That the wise provision made by the Reformers for the 
Daily Worship of Prayer and Praise should have been sub- 
stituted, by those who came after them, for the positive 
ordinance of Christ touching the perpetual worship of His 
Church, was no fault of theirs. They only reduced to a 
practicable length, and restored back, approximately, to their 
original forms, our Offices for the daily worship of the multi- 
tude of the Faithful which, to meet the requirements of 
monastic institutions after their establishment, had, by the 
accretions of ages, been developed into Offices so complex 
in structure and voluminous in extent as to be of no practi- 
cal use except for the private recitation of the clergy, or 
for choir use by those who devoted themselves entirely to 
the works and worship of the religious life. 





Ordinance, cannot but tend to the most dangerous consequences. If we 
take the analogy of the human body, which ever serves to illustrate so 
well the nature of the Church’s life, the force of this consideration be- 
comes strikingly manifest. In the matter of pulsation, or respiration, 
or even food, the frequency of these mysterious conditions of life is as 
certainly fixed as their necessity to life at all. Let pulsation or respi- 
ration be suspended for a few minutes, or food for a few days, and 
death, or at least a trance, is sure to follow. And what do we know of 
the appointed intervals of the contraction and dilation of the Church’s 
heart—of the appointed times of her inbreathing and expiration of the 
afflatus of the Divine Spirit—of the laws regulating the frequency of 
her Mysterious Nourishment? What, we ask, do we know of these con- 
ditions of our spiritual life, except what we learn from the wondrous 
Twelve who taught us all we know of the kingdom of God? S. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians, attributed bodily diseases among them 
to eating and drinking unworthily the Bread and Cup of the Lord. 
‘For this cause,’ he says, ‘many are weak and sickly among you, and 
many sleep.’ Who then can conjecture how much of the spiritual infir- 
mity from which the Church is now suffering results from our coming 
so far short of the apostolic rule in the frequency of our celebrations of 
the Divine Mysteries—our scanty and self-chosen measures of obedience 
to the commands of Christ? 

**We would not have sudden and rash changes made by any of our 
clergy in consequence of what we have uttered, nor the frequency of 
celebrations increased more rapidly than the Faithful can be educated 
up to a due appreciation of the privilege of more frequent Communions, 
and such a sense of the dignity of that Holy Mystery, and the great peril 
of the unworthy receiving thereof, as to lead them to make that careful 
preparation by which only can they come holy and clean to such a 
heavenly Feast, and be received as worthy partakers of that Holy Table. 
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This in no wise impinged upon the proper place and 
function of the Eucharistic Office in the worship of the 
Church. Nor did our Reformers depart at all respecting 
this from the established rule and use of the Catholic 
Church. Indeed, their very first act, as soon as Convoca- 
tion was free to act,* was the publication in English of 
“The Order of the Communion,” “a certain ordinance 
for the receiving of the Body of our Lord under both 
kinds, viz. of bread and wine.” To provide a service in 
English for the celebration of the Holy Communion, and 
“its ministration in both kinds unto all persons,” was ob- 
viously considered of paramount importance, and the first 
thing, therefore, to be done, as the proclamation ordering 
this service preceded by more than a year the publication of 

* At the dawn of the Reformation, Henry VIII., being a thorough 
Papist in theological sympathies, and apprehending from the strong 
manifest desire for a reformation of the corruptions and abuses of the 
Church that the bishops and Convocation might proceed in this work 
too fast and too far, caused to be enacted by Parliament, a.p. 1539, the 
Statute of Six Articles, which made highly penal any denial of either of 
six short statements which embodied the chief points of doctrine then 
brought into controversy.* Cranmer and other bishops, knowing that 
this was the key of the position at the time, vigorously opposed this and 
maintained the debate in the House of Lords for eleven days, Cranmer 
himself arguing against it for three days. Subsequently, however, a.p. 
1542, the king allowed the appointment of a committee, consisting of two 
bishops and six clergy of the Lower House of Convocation, for ‘‘ the ex- 
amination, correction and reformation of all Missals, Breviaries and An- 
them-books.” This committee continued in existence for a long period, 
and its last work was the Book of Common Prayer, published in 1549. 
But during the king’s lifetime he allowed of no publication of the results 
of their labors, except the Litany in English, a.p. 1544. Immediately 
after his death Cranmer procured the repeal of the Statute of Six Arti- 
cles, and Convocation adopted and set forth in English ‘‘ The Order of 
the Communion,” which was published in March, 1548, as it evidently 
would have been years before but for the obstructive power of the king. 


* These were: I. Transubstantiation. II. Concomitance and Communion in one 
kind. III. Compulsory celibacy of clergy. IV. Vows of chastity taken advisedly 
to be observed by the law of God. V. Private masses to be continued, as according 
to God’s law. VI. Auricular confession to be continued, as expedient and necessary 
in the Church of God. 
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Matins and Evensong. And when the latter Offices were 
set forth to secure what, according to primitive usage, the 
theory of the Church had always required—the attendance 
of the laity as well as the clergy at the Daily Offices of 
Prayer and Praise—their use was retained at the accustomed 
times, Morning Prayer being said at six or seven in the 
morning, the Litany, when used, following at a later hour, 
and the service for the Holy Communion after the Litany. 
These hours for the services, respectively, continued as the 
“Use” for more than twenty years after the publication of 
the Book of Common Prayer, until Grindal, Archbishop of 
York, “whose early foreign training, as is evident from 
many circumstances of his life, had incapacitated him from 
a sufficiently discriminating estimate of our Liturgy,” * put 
forth in 1571 an injunction directing the clergy “ not to pause 
or stay between Morning Prayer, Litany, or Communion ; but 
to continue and say Morning Prayer, Litany, and Com- 
munion (or the service appointed to be read when there is 
no Communion) together, without any intermission.” 

In the same archbishop’s Articles for Canterbury, “he 
forbids ringing between Morning Prayer and Litany.” + 

Thus, upon no higher authority than the arbitrary in- 
junction of an archbishop whose ecclesiastical opinions and 
prejudices had been formed under the influence of Conti- 
nental Protestantism, the traditional and proper custom of 
the Church, in the use of her different Offices, was set aside, 
and the custom established (which has been ever since like 
a millstone hanged about the neck of the Bride of Christ) 
of consolidating three distinct Offices into one continuous 
and wearisome service which necessarily, as it was no doubt 
intended to do, crowds out of its proper relative place and 
prominence the Eucharistic Service, making of it, as it has 
done practically, and will continue to do so long as this cus- 
tom is retained, an appendix or supplement to the princi- 
pal Lord’s-day worship. 


* Life of Grindal, bk. ii. c. 2. + Robertson on the Liturgy, p. 129. 
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This brings me to a consideration of my second question, 
How can this evil be remedied ? 

A very important step tending in this direction has al- 
ready been taken by the awakening of the English Convoca- 
tions and our General Conventioy to the almost forgotten 
fact, and their formal announcement of the same, that the 
use established by Grindal is not the law of the Church, and 
that our different Offices may be separately used when oc- 
casions, under different circumstances, may require. 

As the natural result of this the use of the Eucharistic 
Office, without being immediately preceded by the Morning 
Prayer, is becoming more and more frequent. But this as 
a sole service, in its present severe form, cannot and ought 
not to be fully satisfactory. Accustomed as our people have 
been all their lives to the Morning Prayer with its Old 
Testament Lessons, its wider scope for music and the greater 
fullness of its variable portions, which bring it into closer 
sympathy with the different ecclesiastical seasons, they 
would not willingly forego this part of our habitual wor- 
ship, unless the conscious wants supplied by the Morning 
Prayer can be met by the expansion and enrichment of our 
Eucharistic Office. This, fortunately, is entirely feasible, 
and ean be much more easily done, and in perfect harmony, 
too, with what we now have, than any one can imagine who 
has not given some attention to Liturgical studies. 

It is an interesting fact that all the Liturgies that have 
been used throughout the world since the establishment of 
the Christian Church, being nearly one hundred in number, 
are traceable to some one of five original sources, the off- 
shoots of each original, respectively, being designated as the 
group or family of that designation. And it is further 
important to be noted that these five original Liturgies are 
as closely interrelated in both substance and form as are the 
four Gospels of the New Testament. 

This is not so surprising as another fact important to be 
recognized in our Liturgical studies, and that is that the 
worship of God since the establishment of the Tabernacle 
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and Temple Services has been in its more important fea- 
tures, and to a remarkable extent in the order, and indeed 
the very language, of its forms, traditional and derivative, 
passing over, as it has done, in its substantial identity from 
the Jews to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the Romans, 
and from them to our own race and time. In proof and 
illustration of this I will give in parallel columns an out- 
line of the Eighteen Prayers of the Synagogue and the 
Morning Office of the Eastern Church, and after that a 
comparison of the Eastern and Western Matutinal Offices. 


FROM THE EIGHTEEN PRAYERS OF COMMENCEMENT OF THE OFFICES 
THE SYNAGOGUE. OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


1. Blessed be Thou, O Lord our Blessed be our God, now and for 
God. ever. 

Ans. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Ans. Amen, Glory be to Thee, 
O King, our Helper, our Saviour, our God, heavenly King, the 
Creator, and Possessor of the uni- Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
verse, bountifully dispensing bene- who art everywhere, and _ fillest 
fits. all things, Treasury of blessings, 

and Giver of life; descend and 
remain on us, O Blessed One, 

2. Thou sustainest . . . all that cleanse us from all impurity, and 
live. save our souls. 

8. Thou art Holy. Holy God. 

Thy Name is Holy, for a great Holy and Mighty. 

King and a Holy art Thou, O Holy and Immortal. 
God. 

5. 6. Have mercy upon us, O Have mercy upon us. 
our Father. Glory be to the Father, ete. 

O Most Holy Trinity, have 
mercy on us; purify us from 

For we have transgressed; par- our iniquities and pardon our 
don us, for we have sinned. sins. 

7. Look, we beseech Thee, on Look down upon us, O Holy 
our afflictions. One. 

8. Heal, O Lord... our in- Heal our infirmities. 


firmities. 
For Thou art a God who heal- For Thy Name’s sake. 


est. 
[O Lord, have mercy on us, 6, Lord have mercy (thrice). 


16, etc. ] 
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‘‘ Our Father,” ‘‘ Merciful Fath- ** Our Father,” ete. ‘‘ Lord have 
er.” mercy ” (twelve times). 

18. We will give thanks unto O come, let us worship God our 
Thee with praise. King. 

Lord, Thou art the Lord our O come, efc., and fall down 
God. before Christ our King and God. 

Be Thy Name, O King, exalted O come, ete., . . . before Christ 
and lifted up on high. Himself, our King and God. 


To the foregoing, I must add that the systems of 
psalmody and Scripture-reading are in principle identical 
throughout, and positively the same in some of the most 
striking details. For example, the invitatory psalm, O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord, ete., with which the psalmody of 
the Jewish service for the Eve of the Sabbath begins, is 
alike the Invitatory with which the psalmody of the Matu- 
tinal Offices of both East and West each begin down to the 
present day. Again, the Talmudists tell us that the two 
Songs of Moses, Deut. xxxii. and Exodus xv., were sung at 
the offering of the Morning and Evening sacrifices respect- 
ively. These canticles are sung now in the early Morning 
Office of the Greek Church, the one on Sunday and the 
other on Monday. Many other most striking coincidences 
in detail could be given, but I must hasten to show next the 
close relationship between the Greek Daily Offices and the 
corresponding ones in the English and American Prayer 
Books, not deeming it necessary to dwell upon the Itoman, 
which is the connecting link between the two: 


EASTERN OFFICE OF MATINS. ENGLISH OFFICE OF MATINS. 
First Nocturn, 
BENEDICTION. 
Penitential prayers for absolu- Penitential sentences, confession, 
tion and cleansing. absolution. 
Glory be, ete. 
Our Father, efe. (Aloud.) Our Father, ete. (Aloud.) 
For Thine is, efe. Amen. For Thine is, ete. Amen. 
Kyrie eleison (teelve times). Penitential versicles, viz. : 
[Greek Morn. Off., ‘‘O Lord, O Lord, open Thou our, eéc. 
open Thou my,” etc. ] 
‘* And my mouth,” ete. ** And our mouth,” etc, 
Glory be, ete. Glory be, ete. 
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Invitatory, 


from Ps. xcv.: ‘‘O come, let us 
worship God our King,” etc. 

Ps. li. 

Ps, cxix., in three parts. 


Glory be, etc., at the end of 
each. 

[On Sat., 
Ixviii.-1xx. ] 

Alleluia, i.e., ‘‘Praise ye the 
Lord.” 

[No Lessons, Ps. 
used as a meditation. ] 


Pss.  Ixv.-Ixvii., 


cxix. being 


The Creed (‘‘ aloud”). 

‘‘Trisagion,” and “ Holy Trin- 
ity,” ete. 

Our Father, etc. 

Responsory hymns, one resem- 
bling the Te Deum, one of the 
Incarnation. 


Kyrie eleison (forty times). 


Prayer for grace to live well, and 
for aid against all perils. 


Second Nocturn. 
**O come,” eée., and Pss. cxxi., 
CXXXxiv. 
Hymns, efc., as p. 90. 
Praise to the Holy Trinity for 
redemption. 
Dismissal benediction. 


Request for pardon; absolution. 
Litany. 


Invitatory. 

‘*Praise ye the Lord.” 

Ps. xcv., ‘‘O come, let us sing,” 
etc. 

[Verses of Ps. li., in the sen- 
tences. | 

Psalms in course. 

Glory be, etc., at the end of 
each. 

[At Evensong, Ps. Ixvii. as a 
canticle. ] 

[Ps. lxx., ver. 1, as a versicle 
and response. } 

[‘‘ Praise ye the Lord,” before 
the Psalms. } 

The Lessons. 

The Creed (aloud). 

Short Litany to the 
Trinity. 

Our Father, ete. 

Two responsory hymns, or canti- 
cles; viz., Te Deum, and Song of 
Zacharias (of B. V. M. and Simeon, 
Evensong). 

Versicles and responses, 

First Collect. 

Second, for grace to live well; 
and Third, for aid against all 
perils. 


Holy 


Anthem. 
Intercessions, or Litany. 


Thanksgiving, chiefly for re- 
demption., 
Dismissal benediction. 


{ have now shown the relationship subsisting between the 
Anglican and the Greek, and the Greek and Jewish Daily 


Offices. 


Let me proceed a step further, and glance at the 


more high and solemn service for the Sabbath of the Jews. 
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No one acquainted with the Oriental Liturgies can read this 
without being profoundly impressed with the great resem- 
blance to this (in general style and scope of topics) of the 
Liturgy of S. Basil, of which that of S. John Chrysostom 
is but an abbreviation for the most part. The reader can 


judge for himself by a single quotation taken from about the 
middle of the Jewish Sabbath Morning Service and the cor- 


responding portion in the Liturgy of 8. Basil : 


SABBATH MORNING SERVICE, 


BuiessED be Thou, our Rock, 


King, and Redeemer! Creator 
of holy ones. Praised shall be 
Thy name for ever, O our King! 
Creator 


whose ministers are all established 


of officiating angels, 
in the highest spheres, causing 
with reverence and unanimity 
their voices to be heard, proclaim- 
ing the dictates of the living God 
and eternal Sovereign. They are 
all lovely, they are all pure, they 
are all mighty; and they all per- 
form with fear and reverence the 
will of their Master. And they all 
open their mouths in holiness and 
purity; and with song and psal- 
mody they bless, praise, glorify, 
reverence, sanctify, and ascribe 
sovereign power unto the name of 
God, the King, the great, the 
mighty, and tremendous One, who 


alone is holy. They also all willing- 


LITURGY OF 8. BASIL. 


JEHOVAH, Master, Lord God, 
Father Almighty and adorable, 
it is very meet and just and befit- 
ting the majesty of Thy holiness 
to praise Thee, to hymn Thee, to 
bless Thee, to worship Thee, to 
give thanks to Thee, to glorify 
Thee the only true God, and with 
broken heart and the spirit of hu- 
mility to offer to Thee this our 
reasonable service. 

. . . Thou Master of all things, 
Lord of heaven and earth, and of 
every creature visible and invisi- 
ble, who sittest upon the glorious 
Throne and beholdest the abysses, 
who art without beginning, invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible, incircum- 
script, immutable, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
God and Saviour of our hope, 
who is the image of Thy goodness, 
. «. by whom the Holy Ghost 
was made manifest, . . . the Life- 
giving power, the Fountain of 
sanctification, by Whom every 
creature, both rational and intelli- 
gent, is enabled to do Thee service, 
and ascribes to Thee everlasting 
glory, for all things are Thy ser- 
vants. For Angels, Archangels, 
Thrones, Principalities, Rulers, Do- 
minions, Powers, and Cherubim of 
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ly receive from each the yoke of the 
kingdom of heaven; and they give 
permission to one another to sanc- 
tify their Maker with a tranquil 
spirit, pure delivery, and sacred 
harmony; they all as one cry aloud, 
and proclaim with reverence: 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts, the whole earth is full of 


his glory. 
‘Blessed be the glory of the 
Lord from His residence.” 

To the blessed God all shall 
offer harmonious songs. To the 
King, the living and ever-existing 
God, shall they utter psalms and 
cause praises to be heard; for He 
alone worketh mighty deeds and 
maketh new things; He is the 
Lord of Battles who soweth right- 
eousness and causeth salvation to 
spring forth; the Creator of all 
remedies, tremendous in praises 
and Lord of wonders;... and 
who reneweth in His goodness, 
every day, continually, the works 
of creation, etc. 


With great love hast Thou loved 


us, O Lord, our God! and with 
exceeding great compassion hast 
Thou had pity on us. O our 
Father and our King! for the sake 
of our fathers who trusted in Thee, 
to whom Thou didst teach the stat- 
utes of life, be even now gracious 
unto us and teach us, etc. 


many eyes praise Thee; round 
about Thee stand the Seraphim, 
one with six wings, the other with 
six wings, covering their feet with 
twain, with twain covering their 
faces, and with twain flying, and 
crying one to another, with cease- 
less voices and perpetual praise, 

Alone. Shouting, and saying, 
The Triumphal Hymn. 

Choir. Holy, holy, holy Lord 
God of Hosts: Heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory: Hosannah 
in the Highest. 

Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosannah in 
the Highest. 

With these blessed Powers, O 
Master, lover of men, we sinners 
also cry and say, Truly holy art 
Thou, and All-Holy, and there is 
no measure of the majesty of Thy 
Holiness. Holy art Thou in all 
Thy deeds, for in righteousness 
and true judgment hast Thou 
brought all things to pass for us; 
for having taken clay from the 
earth, and having formed man, 
and honored him, O God, with 
Thine image, etc. 


For Thou didst not forever turn , 
away from Thy work, O good 
God; nor didst Thou forget the 
work of Thine hands; Thou didst 
send forth Prophets; Thou 
wroughtest mighty signs by Thy 
Saints who were pleasing to Thee 
in every age: Thou spakest by the 
mouth of Thy servants the Proph- 
ets, promising aforehand the Sal- 
vation which should afterwards 
come; Thou gavest him the Law 
to aid him, eéc. 
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But this is not all. The relationship of the Christian to 
the Jewish worship, as to both form and substance, may be 
exhibited still further. In the ordinary Morning Office of 
the Hebrews there is a general supplication to be said in 
penitential seasons, which may well be presumed to have 
suggested the Greek Ectene and Latin Litany, in respect to 
both form and substance. Proof might be demanded of the 
superior antiquity of the Jewish formula; but innovation 
upon their ancient forms will scarcely be charged upon those 
who, though scattered among all the nations of the earth for 
nearly two thousand years, have yet remained a distinct peo- 
ple, adhering with unyielding tenacity, and as if for very 
life, to every tradition, form and custom of their fathers, 
and impatient of the least change in the most inconsiderable 
Two passages from the Hebrew 


and unimportant trifles. 
General Supplication, the petitions being given in consecu- 
tive order, excepting the passages in brackets, which, how- 


ever, are from the same service, with parallel petitions from 
the Greek Ectene, will sufficiently illustrate this point : 


HEBREW SUPPLICATIONS., 


Our Father and King! we have 
no other Sovereign but Thee. 

Our Father and King! deal be- 
nevolently with us for the sake of 
Thy Name. 

{Our Father and King! pardon 
and forgive all our iniquities. 

Our Father and King! blot out 
and remove our transgressions (and 
our sins) from before Thine eyes. 

Our Father and King! erase 
through Thy abundant mercy all 
records of our sins. ] 

Our Father and King! renew 
unto us a good year. 

{Our Father and King! fill our 
storehouses with plenty. ] 

Our Father and King! annul the 
devices of those who hate us. 


GREEK ECTENE, 


O Lord Almighty, the God of 
our fathers, we beseech Thee, 
hear and have mercy upon us. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy 
hear us. 

Have mercy upon us, O God, 
after Thy great goodness, we be- 
seech Thee, hear and have mercy 
upon us, 

Choir. 


hear us. 


and 


Lord, have mercy and 


For seasonable weather, for 
abundance of the fruits of the 
earth, and for peaceful times, let 
us make our supplications to the 
Lord. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy and 
hear us. 
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Our Father and King! O write 
us in the book of redemption and 
salvation. 

{Our Father and King! O write 
us in the book of pardon and for- 
giveness. 

Our Father and King! cause sal- 
vation to spring speedily forth for 
us. ] 

{Our Father and King! exalt the 
horn of Thy people Israel. 

Our Father and King! exalt also 
the horn of Thine Anointed. 

{O grant abundant peace unto 
Thy people Israel; for Thou, O 
King! art the Lord of peace; and 
may it please Thee to bless Thy 
people Israel at all times, and at 
all hours, with Thy peace. ] 

Our Father and King! eradicate 
the pestilence, sword, famine, cap- 
tivity, destruction, iniquity, perse- 
cution, and mortality from the 
children of Thy Covenant. 

Our Father and King! withhold 
mortality from Thy heritage. 

Our Father and King! restore to 
perfect health the sick of Thy 
people. 

{O grant peace, happiness and 
blessing, grace, favor, and mercy 
unto us, and all Thy people Israel; 
and bless us, all of us together, O 
our Father, with the light of Thy 
countenance; . . and may it 
please Thee to bless Thy people 
Israel at all times, and all hours, 
with Thy peace. ] 


Our Father and King! may this 
hour be an hour of mercy and a 
time of favor in Thy presence. 


Our Father and King! have pity 
upon us, our children, and our in- 
fants. 


For peace from above, and for 
the salvation of our souls, let us 
make our supplications to the 
Lord. 

Choir. Jord, have mercy and 
hear us. 


For the peace of the whole world 
and the prosperity of the holy 
churches of God, and for the unity 
of all, letus make our supplications 
to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy and 
hear us. 


For all who travel by land or by 
water, for the sick, for the suffer- 
ing, for prisoners, and for their 
welfare, let us make our supplica- 
tions to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy and 
hear us. 

That we may be delivered from 
all tribulation, wrath, danger, and 
necessity, let us make our suppli- 
cations to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy and 
hear us. 

Further we pray for mercy, life, 
peace, health, safety, protection, 
forgiveness, and remission of sins 
in behalf of the servants of God, 
the brethren of this holy monastery 
[er this holy house]. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy and 
hear us. 

That the whole day may be per- 
fect, holy, peaceful, and without 
sin, let us ask from the Lord. 

Choir. YVouchsafe this, O Lord. 

Deacon. O ye Faithful, pray for 
the Catechumens. 





LITURGICAL 


Our Father and King! grant our 
request for the sake of those who 
were slain for Thy Holy Name. 

Our Father and King! grant it 
for the sake of those who were 
slaughtered for the sake of Thy 
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Choir. Lord, have mercy and 
hear us, 

Deacon. That the Lord may be 
merciful unto them, and may teach 
them the way of truth. 


Preserve, have mercy, support, and 
continually guard them, O God. 


Unity. 


3ut the remarkable resemblance of the Oriental to the 
Jewish Ritual and Forms may be traced, by even the casual 
observer, still further. If any one will compare the en- 


gravings of the vestments of the Jewish high-priest, priest 
and levite, as given by Calmet, with those now in use by 
the bishops, priests, and deacons of the Oriental Church, 
he will be struck with the resemblance between them, and 
the presumptive proof which the comparison affords that 


the latter were derived from the former. The Oriental 
Christians never have seats in their churches, but worship 
standing, as did the Jews; not kneeling on the Lord’s day, 
even for prayer. In their music, too, this resemblance may 
be seen. On looking through a volume containing the 
musical notation of their services for the entire year, as 
used in the leading synagogues of Europe, I noticed two 
psalm (chant) melodies almost identical with two of the Am- 
brosian (Gregorian authentic) tones; and also in a recita- 
tive, which was designated at the top of the page as “a very 
ancient melody,” I found the manifest original of the music 
given in all Noted Missals for the Proper Prefaces, and 
what precedes them, after the versicles beginning with 
“ Lift up your hearts,” ete. 

I will add nothing more, as the foregoing comparisons 
and statements are a sufficient illustration and proof, I trust, 
of this item of the matter under consideration. 

Passing on from the Offices for ordinary worship, which, 
as we have seen, were so largely derived by the early Chris- 
tians from the Church of the elder Covenant, and coming 
to the consideration of the Christian Liturgies, we shall find 
them characterized by a much closer resemblance and inter- 
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relation to each other than exists between the ordinary 
Christian worship and the Jewish. For while the offering 
to God of the homage of a worship of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving is the custom of every nation under the whole 
heaven, the worship of the Eucharistic Service is unknown 
to any save Christian peoples, and indeed is the only 
distinctively Christian part of our Christian worship. But 
in coming to this subject we approach a vast field, which I 
shall make no attempt to survey, but shall aim only to show 
what resources and facilities we have for enlarging and 
enriching our Eucharistic Office from its close relationship 
to other and superior Liturgies of its own, the Ephesine, 
family. Its origin and connections can be most readily ex- 
hibited by the following diagram: 











Liturgy of S. Peter, Liturgy of S. John, 8. Paul, 
or Rome. or Ephesus, 
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The chief desideratum in our Eucharistic Office is greater 
fullness and richness in its variable portions. Excepting in 
the Collects, Epistles and Gospels, and Five Proper Pre- 
faces, there is nothing whatever to mark the different 
ecclesiastical seasons. Our rite is the poorest, in this 
respect, of its entire family; while some of its kindred are 
characterized by an exuberant, I should say superabun- 
dant, fullness. The Mozarabic, for instance, which Dr. 
Neale describes as “ the richest, the fullest, the most varied 
of all known Liturgies,” to mention but a single item, has 
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one hundred and fifty-six Ilations, or, as we should call 
them, Proper Prefaces, to the Ter Sanctus; and all its parts 
indeed are characterized by the same ever-varying fullness. 

The structure and relationship of the Western Offices may 
be best shown by the following comparison of their con- 
tents, or constituent parts : 


RoMAN. AMBROSIAN. MoZaRABIc. GALLICAN, 
Entroltus........0...2- IR. 60 65c00es0% Ad Missam...... Antiphona. 
Collect ... ...-..008 Oratio super Popu- 

itachemennkaes QIN. ssc cccecee Prefatio. 
Sometimes Prophecy Prophecy............ Prophecy ....... ee cy. 
Psalmellus .......... Psailendo........ Psalmus Responsorius. 
Epistle...........0+-+ EE sactnnncanneae BRPMED. .ccesceces Epistle. 
Gradual (sometimes 
Sequence).......++. Alleluia, or Cantus. 
Gospel. .....ccccceces Gospel...... eee Gospel. 
Antiphona post Ev- 
angelium. 
Oratio super Sindo- 
nem. 
Saor.- 
Nicene Creed........ Nicene Creed. 
Offertory ......++0+++ Oratio super Oblata. Soevtietem. 
Missa. 


Alia Oratio. 
Ante Nomina. 


cd cdecdeedng soeenessereneenccesees Post Nomina.. . Post Nomina. 
Ad Pacem. 
BIR so scesoccecos ee Illatio. .......... Contestatio, 
Post Sanctus .... Post Mysterium. 
Post Pridie. 
Communio .......... Confractorium ...... Nicene Creed.... Ante Orationem Do- 
minicam. 
Transitorium........ Ad Orationem. 
Dominicam. 
Post Orationem Do- 
minicam. 
Post Communio..... Post Communio...... 
Benediction...... Benediction. 
BR chdncnteectees wadesenancetdccssucecs Prayer. 


It will be observed that the same thing is designated some- 
times by quite dissimilar names in the different Offices ; but 
however different the names, those standing on the same line 
across the page signify the same or nearly the same thing. 
With this table before us, I proceed in the order of the con- 
tents of these Offices to remark upon some of them, indica- 
ting, as I proceed, how upon the basis of our Office, exactly 
as it stands, and without disturbing its present order, a fuller 
Office can be framed by increasing its variable parts, at the 
same time enriching it to any desirable extent, and bring- 
ing our worship into the liveliest sympathy with the changes 
of the ritual year. 
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I begin with the Introit, which, as will be perceived, is 
common to all the Western Liturgies, as it was likewise to 
the Old English. 

As fairly representing this feature of the Liturgies, I 
give the Ambrosian Ingressa and the Mozarabic Ad Missam 
Officiam for the third Sunday in Advent. 


AMBROSIAN. MozaRaBic. 


His fruit shall be lifted up above Behold, the glory of the Lord 
Lebanon, and they shall flourish shall be revealed. Alleluia. And 
out of the city like grass upon all flesh shall see it. Alleluia. For 
the earth: and His Name shall be the mouth of the Lord hath spo- 
biessed for ever: and His Name _ ken it. Alleluia. V. Our God 
shall remain before the sun, and _ shall manifestly come: our God, 
His seat before the moon forever and shall not keep silence. Alle- 
and ever:andin Himshalltheends luia. P. For the mouth of the 


of the earth be blessed. Lord hath spoken it. V. Glory 
and honor* be to the Father, and 


to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
P. For the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

It will be observed that the Ambrosian Introit differs 
from the Mozarabic in its construction; not consisting, as 
the latter does, of an anthem broken by V. and R., but a 
simple consecutive clause, and in the beauty of her Introits 
Milan may challenge comparison with any other Liturgy. 

I must give two or three other examples of the Ambro- 
sian Ingressa, more fully to illustrate their terseness and 
excellence. That for Christmas Day is: 

* Rejoice, O barren, thou that bearest not, let the desert 
be “apo rejoice, O ye waste places of Judah, for our Lord 
hath come and redeemed us.” 

The one for New Year’s Day is remarkable for its ven- 
erable antiquity, as it manifestly originated in the early pe- 
riod when paganism was a persecuting power. It is as 
follows: 

“In the sight of the Gentiles fear ye not, but do ye in 
your hearts adore and fear the Lord: for His angel is with 
you. 





* The ‘‘ glory and honor” of the Doxology is a Spauish use, sanctioned 
under pain of anathema by the Sixth Council of Toledo, and founded on 
the ascriptions of praise by David in the Psalms, and by S. John in the 


Apocalypse. 
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The one for Epiphany is of exquisite beauty : 

“The city hath no need either of the sun or the moon to 
lighten it, for God is the brightness of it. And the nations 
shall walk in her light ; and the kings of the earth do bring 
their glory and honor unto it.” 


As Dr. Neale well says of this: “It looks past the Lord’s 
Epiphany, wrought once that it might be wrought forever, 
and fixes its gaze on that great and true éz:paveia of His 
glory, the new heavens and the new earth.” 

Why the compilers of the First Book of Edward VI. 
substituted a Psalm for the old Introits is difficult to con- 
jecture, unless it was on the same principle that led them to 
substitute whole chapters for single verses in the case of the 
Lessons; as the Sarum Introits, like the Roman, except some- 
times on the greater feasts and fasts, consisted of a single 
verse from the Psalms, followed by another verse having 
usually no connection with the first ; as, for instance, on the 
first Sunday in Lent : 


The Office. Ps. xct. 

“He shall call upon Me, and I will hear him; I will de- 
liver him, and bring him to honor. With long life will I 
satisfy him. 

“ Ps, Whoso dwelleth under the defense of the Most Hicu 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

A restoration to our office of Introits framed with direct 
reference to the different seasons, like those of the Ambro- 
sian and Mozarabie Liturgies, would be a great gain, as, at 
the very beginning of the service, they would give the key- 
note to the worship of the day. 

* Immediately following the Ingressa in the Ambrosian 
Office is the Missal Litany, which is still said in this place at 
Milan every Sunday in Lent. It is common also to the 
Gallican and Mozarabie Offices, but in the latter it is said 
after the Psallendo or Psalterium, which follows the Proph- 
ecy. It is essentially the same in form and substance with 
the Greek Ectene, and occupies precisely the same place, in 
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those three Offices of the Ephesine family, that the Ectene 
does in the Greek Liturgies, being one of the many striking 
proofs of their close relationship. In the Liturgy of 8. 
John Chrysostom the Ectene follows immediately after the 
opening benediction of the priest, as in the Ambrosian rite 
it immediately follows the Ingressa, and in the Liturgy of 
S. Basil it is said further on in the service after Lessons from 
Scripture, exactly as it stands in the Mozarabie Office. As 
the Greek Ectene is undoubtedly the germinal source of the 
Western Litanies and is so prominent in the Oriental ser- 
vices, being imbedded not only in the Liturgies, but in nearly 
all other Offices, thus forming a part of almost every func- 
tion, I will give its normal form, and then one each of the 
corresponding Missal Litanies from the Ambrosian and 
Mozarabic rites. 

There are three forms of the Greek Ectene, usually called 
the Great Collect, the Little Collect and the Litany of the 
Deacon. I give 

The Great Collect. 

The priest or the deacon (7f present) says: 

In peace let us make our supplications to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord, have mercy, and hear us. (And so after 
the end of every suffrage.) 

For peace from above, and for the salvation of our 
souls, le-— 

For the peace of the whole world, for the prosperity of 
the holy Churches of God, and for the unity of all, let-— 

For this holy house, and for those who enter it with faith, 
piety and the fear of God, let— 

For our Archbishop (N.), for the honorable Priesthood, 
for the Diaconate in Christ, for all the Clergy and the 
Laity, let-— 

For our most religious and God-protected sovereigns, for 
the palaces, and their army, let-— 

To aid them in battle, and to put down every foe and 
enemy under their feet, let-— 

For this holy convent, (or city) for the whole city and 
country, and for those who dwell in them in faith, let-— 

For temperate weather, for abundance of the fruits of the 
earth, and for peaceful times, let— 
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For those at sea, for travelers, for the sick, for the suffer- 
ing, for prisoners, and for their safety, let-— 
hat we may be delivered from every tribulation, from 
wrath, danger, and necessity, let-— 
* 


Help, save, have mercy and guard us, O God, by Thy 
grace. 2 
Making mention of our all-holy, pure, pre-eminently 





* Here are inserted the special supplications appointed in the Office 
Books for all the different services; as, for instance, in the Office for 
Baptism, as follows: 

That this water may be hallowed by the might, and operation, and 
visitation of the Holy Ghost, let— 

That there may be sent down upon it the grace of redemption, the 
blessing of the Jordan, let— 

That the purifying might of the superessential Trinity may visit these 
waters, let— 

That we may be illuminated with the light of knowledge, and holi- 
ness, through the visitation of the Holy Ghost, let— 

That this water may become a means of averting every snare of visi- 
ble and invisible enemies, let— 

That he who is to be baptized in it may be worthy of the kingdom of 
incorruption, let— 

For him who now cometh to holy illumination and for his salva- 
tion, let— 

That he may become a child of the light and an inheritor of eternal 
blessings, let-— 

That he may be planted together and be a partaker of the death and 
resurrection of Christ our God, let— 

That he may keep the robe of his baptism and the earnest of the 
Spirit stainless and unblamable in the terrible day of Christ our God, 
let— 

That this water may be to him the laver of regeneration for the re- 
mission of sins and the putting on of incorruption, let-— 

That the Lord God may hear the voice of our prayer, let— 

That both he and we may be delivered from all tribulation, anger, 
danger and necessity, let-— 

In the Ordination Offices the following suffrages are added: 

For our Archbishop (N.), for his Priesthood, help, patience, peace, 
health and salvation, let— 

For the servant of God (N.) now advanced to be [Deacon or Priest or 
Bishop], and for his salvation, let-— 

That our loving God may bestow on him a spotlessand blameless 
[Diaconate, or Priesthood, or Episcopate)}, let-— 
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blessed, glorious lady, the mother of God and Ever- Virgin 
Mary, with all the saints, let us offer ourselves, and one an- 
other, and all our life to Christ our God. 

Choir. To Thee, O Lord. 

The Priest (with a loud voice). For Thine is the might 
and the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, of the Fa- 
ther, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now and ever, and 
to ages of ages. 

Choir. Amen. 

Of the Ambrosian Missal Litanies there are two. One is 
said on the first, third and fifth Sundays in Lent, and the 
other on the second and fourth. The music is said to be 
very grand. I give the first, in Dr. Littledale’s translation. 
If the reader will compare it with the Greek Ectene just 
given, he will be struck with the precise resemblance of the 
one to the other. I omit the choir responses to save space. 


Prayer said by the Deacon, with responses from the Choir 


after each suffrage. 

With all our heart and with all our mind beseeching the 
gift of divine peace and compassion, we pray Thee, 

R. Lord, have merey [upon us] or [and hear us]. 

For the whole Catholic Church, both here, and scattered 
through the whole world, we pray Thee, e¢c. 

For our Pope (N.), our Bishop (N.), and all their Clergy, 
Priests and Ministers, we pray Thee, ete. 

For Thy servant the Emperor (N.), Thy servant the Em- 
press (N.), and for all their army, we pray Thee, e¢e. 

For Thy servant (N.) our king and leader, and for all his 
army, we pray Thee, etc. 

For the peace of the Churches, the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, and the quiet of the nations, we pray Thee, efe. 

For this city and its preservation, and for all its inhabi- 
tants, we pray Thee, efe. 

For temperate weather, and the abundance of the fruit 
of the ground, we pray Thee, ete. 

For virgins, orphans, widows, captives and penitents, we 
pray Thee, ete. 

For those at sea, travelers, those in prison, bonds, mines 
and exiles we pray Thee, ec. 

For them that are held by divers infirmities and vexed 
by unclean spirits, we pray Thee, ete. 
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For them who in Thy holy Church bestow the fruits of 
mercy, we pray Thee, e7c. 

Hear us, O Lord, in al! our prayers and supplications, we 
pray Thee, ete. 

Let us all say, 

R. Lord, have mercy [upon us.] (/ouwr times.) 


I give next a Missal Litany from the Mozarabic Missal, 
corresponding exactly with the one just given from the 
Ambrosian. Of these there are five. One for each Sun- 
day in Lent. But as, if printed in small type, they would 
occupy four or five pages of the Review, I must content 
myself with giving a translation of only one, that for the 
second Sunday. Dr. Neale gives them all in the original, 
on pp. 142-146 of his invaluable work, “ Essays on Liturgi- 
ology.” The prayer that follows the Litany, to which Dr. 
Neale does not refer, I observe, on examining the Missal, is 
appointed to be said after each of the five Litanies, as its 
conclusion, and I therefore give a translation of it also. 


Missal Litany Jor the Se cond Sunday in ia nt. 


Fiave merey and spare Thy people, Must Merciful Lord, 
for we have sinned against Thee. 

V. Prostrate before Thee in penitent tears, we all lay open 
to Thee, O God, our secret sins, and of Thee implore for- 
giveness. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

V. Hear the prayers of Thy Priests, O Lord, and whatso- 
ever things they ask of Thee grant them abundantly, and 
have merey upon Thy people. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

* V. Thou hast visited upon us Thy wrath, our dire trans- 
gressions have brought us low, and we have no hope [save 
only in Thee]. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

V. We have been delivered up to evils which we know not 
of, manifold calamities have come upon us, and though we 
call upon Thee, yet we are not heard. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

* This and the two following Suffrages seem to have been composed 
during some great and prolonged calamity. 
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V. We all cry aloud, we all turn ourselves unto Thee, in 
penitence and tears we flee unto Thee, whose wrath we our- 
selves have provoked. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

V. Wrestling with Thee in anguish of spirit, prostrate in 
humility at Thy feet, we implore Thee, O Jesu Christ, 
raise up Thy power and with great might succor us misera- 
ble sinners. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

V. Hear the confession of Thy people, which in contrite 
sighs we make before Thee, bewailing in our hearts our 
many transgressions. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

V. We pray for peace: Thy peace give untous. Makean 
end of wars, and preserve us all, O Lord, we humbly be- 
seech Thee. 

R. For we have sinned against Thee. 

V. Incline Thine ear, Most Merciful God, let the stains of 
our sins be washed away, and in Thy loving-kindness pre- 
serve us from all dangers. 


R. Have mercy upon us and spare us. 

Lord, hear our prayer and let our cry come unto Thee, 
for we acknowledge our transgressions and our sins are ever 
before Thee. Against Thee, O God, have we sinned, and 
—e our confessions unto Thee, we implore Thy forgive- 


al 


ness. For we have transgressed against Thy command- 
ments and have not obeyed Thy law. Turn Thee, O Lord, 
unto Thy servants whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy 
blood. Pardon us, we beseech Thee, grant unto us forgive- 
ness of all our sins, and bestow upon us the loving mercy 
of Thy tender compassion, 

LR. Amen. 

Through Thy mercy, O our God, who art blessed and 
livest, and governest all things unto ages of ages. 

Re. Amen. 


In the Roman Missal the Kyrie Eleison, repeated nine 
times, holds the same place in that office that the Greek 
Ectene and the Missal Litanies of the Ephesine Liturgies 
do in theirs respectively. But the bare repetition of the 
Kyrie was evidently felt to be unsatisfactory, as expedients 
were devised for developing this general supplication, with- 
out definite point, into fuller and varied forms for the dif- 
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ferent seasons. This was usually done in two ways: first, 
by intercalating the Kyries with devout addresses to the 
Persons of the Godhead, recounting their attributes and 


works; secondly, by affixing appendices to the Kyries of a 
similar character. Nine of the first-named kind are given 
in the Sarum Missal, differing a good deal in fullness. I 


give a translation of one of the shorter ones, as follows: * 


On Epiphany, Whitsunday and Corpus Christi. 


O Lord, Fountain of Goodness, Father Unbegotten, from 
whom all good things do come, 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, who didst send Thy Son Himself to suffer for 
the guilt of the world, that He might save it, 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, who bestowest sevenfold gifts by the Spirit with 
which heaven and earth are fulfilled, 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Christ, Only-Begotten of God the Father, whom the 
holy prophets wondrously foretold should be born into the 
world of a Virgin, 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Holy Christ, Lord of heaven, theme of Regal Glory, 
before whom the Hierarchy of Angels ever stand praising 
Thee for Thy Divinity, 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Christ, from heaven be present with our prayers, 
Thou before whom here on earth we humbly worship, 
devoutly crying unto Thee, Jesu, 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, gracious Spirit, consisting with the Father and 

the Son together of one nature, and from Both proceeding, 
Have mercy upon us. 
O Lord, who when Christ was baptized in the waters of 


* The incorporation into the Roman Liturgy of the two Greek words 
Kyrie Eleison shows the Eastern origin of this part of it, which was in- 
tended, no doubt, to correspond to the Greek Ectene, the Litany ele- 
ment of the Oriental Liturgies, and which it greatly resembles when 
sung in its expanded form, as it was on all ‘‘Double” Feasts. The 
Roman Missals frequently contained at the end several pages ‘De 
cantu Kyrie Eleison,” giving many varieties of form for this. 
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Jordan, didst shine forth and appear in the shape of a 


Dove, 
Have mercy upon us. 


O Lord, Fire Divine, light up our hearts, that we may 
ever be worthy equally to proclaim Thee, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Next, I give a translation of one of the second form just 
mentioned, constructed by appending sentences to the Kyrie. 


On the feasts of Our Lord. 


Lord have merey upon us, Almighty Father, who art 

Light and the Fountain of Light. 
word have merey upon us, who by command of Thy 
Word, out of nothing hast created all things. 

Lord have merey upon us Thy human creation, oppressed 
by the burthen of sin. 

Christ have mercy upon us, who from the Throne of the 
Father wast sent to this sin-defiled earth. 

Christ have merey upon us, who becamest Incarnate, and 
wast born of a pure, spotless Virgin. 

Christ have mercy upon us, who hast washed away the 
guilt of the world by Thy Blood. 

Lord have mercy upon us, who art equal to the Father, 
or, the propitious Spirit of His Son.* 

Lord have merey upon us, who art God in Three Per- 
sons, yet art, in the Godhead, but One, ete. 

At the risk of giving too much on this most interesting 
matter, I must add to the foregoing a precisely kindred Office 
from the Liége Breviary, and intended for the Week-days, at 
Lands, of Advent, Lent, Ember-days and Vigils. It is some- 
what long, but too beautiful to pass over. I have not the 
original, but give Dr. Littledale’s translation. 

The first V. and R. after the Lord’s Prayer are the usual 
ones, and then as follows: 


V. Let us pray for every Order in the Church. 
R. Let Thy Priests be clothed with righteousness, and 
Thy saints sing with joyfulness. 





*The original is, ‘‘Kyrie Eleison sequales Patri seu Nati Spiritus 
almus.” 
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V. For the peace and unity of the Church. 

R. Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within 
Thy palaces. 

v. For our Pastor. 

R. The Lord preserve him, and keep him alive, and de- 
liver him not into the hand of his enemies. 

V. For our King. 

R. O Lord, save the King, and hear us in the day when 
we call upon Thee. 

V. For all the Catholic people. 

R. O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance, 
govern them and lift them up forever. 

V. For all our benefactors. 

R. Vouchsafe, O Lord, for Thy Name’s sake, eternal life 
to all who have done good unto us. 

V. For travelers. 

R. O Lord, save me [them?]. O Lord, prosper me 
[them f). Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord. 

V. For the faithful who voyage. 

R. Hear us, O God of our salvation, Thou that art the 


hope of the ends of the earth, and of them that remain in 
the broad sea. 

V. For those at variance. 

R. And the — of God, which passeth all understand- 


ing, keep their hearts and bodies in peace. 

V. For our persecutors and slanderers. 

R. O Lord Jesus Christ, lay not this sin to their charge, 
for they know not what they do. 

V. For the penitents. 

R. Turn Thee, O Lord, at the last, and be gracious unto 
Thy servants. 

V. For the afflicted and captives. 

R. Deliver them, O God of Israel, out of all their 
troubles. 

V. For the sick. 

R. Send Thy Word, O Lord, and heal them from their 
destruction. 

V. And for the faithful departed. 

R. Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let per- 
petual light shine on them. 

V. For our sins and negligences. 

R. O Lord, remember not our old sins, but have mercy 
on us, and that soon, for we are come to great misery. 

V. Help us, O God of our salvation. 





. 
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R. And for the glory of Thy Name, deliver us, O Lord, 
and be merciful to our sins for Thy Name’s sake. 

V. For our absent brethren. 

R. O Lord, save Thy servants, who put their trust in 


Thee. 

V. Send them help, O Lord, from Thy holy place. 

R. And strengthen them out of Sion. 

V. Be unto us, O Lord, a strong tower. 

R. From the face of the enemy. 

V. Lord, hear our prayer. 

R. And let our ery come unto Thee. 

Then follows the De Profundis, and after that the usual 
V.’s and R.’s before the Collect for the day. 

I have said so much under this head in order to show how 
the Litaneutical feature pervades all the old Offices, and in 
divers forms, all differing from ours, and to indicate the 
sources whence this element in our worship can be enriched, 
as it can be so easily. A thousand years’ accumulation of 
Breviaries and Missals, every considerable diocese in Europe 
having formerly had its Use,* abound in Litaneutical forms 
like those given above which we could appropriate, and, 
with proper modifications, adapt to our use to any desired 
extent. : 

Our Litany, though probably unequaled by any in exist- 
ence in breadth, comprehensiveness and stately grandeur, is 
all that can be desired for such occasions as it was originally 
framed for, but it is not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be, equally adapted to many other occasions. Litanies, 
which were probably a development of the Bidding Prayer of 
apostolic times, were composed, as is generally known, to be 
sung in processions which perambulated the towns, and 
sometimes the fields, deprecating God’s judgments and 


* Dr. Neale says, in his ‘‘ Essays on Ecclesiology,” p. 48, ‘‘ Let the reader 
try, as the writer has done for nearly twenty years, and he will find that 
scarcely a third-rate town in France or Germany but will yield him, in 
its library, some ancient Breviary of a family hitherto unknown to him. 
We could specify at the present moment between three and four hun- 
dred of a date anterior to the Reformation; and, in all probability, that 
number is not the half that diligent examination could produce.” 
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imploring His mercies in times of great public calamities, 
such as earthquakes, fire, drought, pestilence, famine, etc., 
coupled with thanksgivings for His mercies and blessings. 
And for many ages their use was restricted to such occa- 
sions. In the Latin rites it never had any connection with 
the Mass, except as a part of the long service that pre- 
cedes the Mass on Holy Saturday. The original of ours 
stands in that place in the Roman Missal, but its use is 
nowhere else prescribed, that I can discover, in connection 
with any Mass throughout the year. In the Sarum Missal 
it is not contained at all, but in the Processional, though 
the Jnvocations only of the same are used on Holy Saturday, 
as is the whole Office in the Roman Missal. And when the 
translation of the Litany into English was published in 
1544, it was for use as a separate Processional Office and 
not as a part of the Communion Office. Indeed, it was 
placed after that Office when first bound up with it. In 
1547, three years after its publication in English, by an 
injunction of Edward VI., it was for the first time 
required to be said immediately before High Mass. In 
1552 it was placed where it now stands. For use as a sep- 
arate office of general supplication, or for combination with 
other oftices in penitential seasons, as before remarked, it 
is all that can be desired. But with the bright joy of festal 
seasons it cannot be otherwise than in poor accord. It is 
too somber in its tone, too massive and ponderous in its 
structure, to suit such times. It is no more calculated, by 
its use, for quickening the joys of Easter-tide than is the 
Te Deum for deepening the penitential sorrow of Passion- 
tide. All things, even the best, have their proper time and 
place; and if, as a rule, their use be restricted to that, they 
are much more impressive and effective when used. Such 
has ever been the mind of the Church, which, as a rule, has 
always forbidden the use of the Te Deum in Advent and 
Lent, and never provided in her services, our own branch 
excepted, penitential Litanies for use in other than peniten- 
tial seasons. 
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Next after the Collect, upon which I need not remark, 
comes the Prophecy. This is common to all the Offices, 
and the Sarum as well. 

In the Roman Church the use of the Prophecy is confined 
to the Ember seasons. In the Ambrosian rite, which 
formerly had a Prophecy for every Mass, it is still used on 
Sundays and festivals. This was also the Gallican use. 
The Mozarabie Office has one for every Mass, the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches serving for this Lection in place of 
the usual portion of the Old Testament during Easter-week, 
as do other portions of the Apocalypse throughout Easter- 
tide. And these Scripture readings of this Missal are not 
generally a few verses merely, as in the Roman use, but real 
Lessons, as long oftentimes as are ours in Morning or 
Evening Prayer. We have a Prophecy, and an excellent 
one, in the Decalogue, and combined with it moreover the 
old Kyrie that formerly occupied entirely this place; only 
we have ten Kyries instead of the old nine. But unfor- 
tunately this is invariable. It is worthy of consideration 
whether it would not be for greater edification generally to 
provide a variable Prophecy to be said in place of this dur- 
ing the half-year from Advent to Trinity. That would 
give us the much desired Lesson from the Old Testament 
in the Communion Office when it is not preceded by 
the Morning Prayer, and bring the service into closer 
accord with the spirit and aim of the Feasts and Fasts of 
the Church than does our unvarying repetition of the Ten 
Commandments, which every one knows and anticipates be- 
fore they are uttered, having committed them to memory 
as a part of his Catechism in childhood. Indeed, the inser- 
tion of the Decalogue in this place by the Revisers of the 
First Book of Edward VI., to be used invariably, was alto- 
gether unwarranted by any Liturgical precedent in Chris- 
tendom. It is not to be found in any Liturgy in the world, 
save the English and its offshoots. Considered as a Pro- 
phecy, as it never is, it is correct. Variable Prophecies in 
this place, for one of which the Decalogue would well 
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serve, would be in accordance with the characteristic use 
of the Ambrosian, Gallican, and Mozarabic Liturgies to 
which, of all in the world, ours was originally the most 
nearly related. Immediately after the Prophecy a cento 
from the Benedicite is sung on certain Feasts and Fasts in 
the Mozarabic rite, as was also the case in the Gallican. 


The following is a translation of that contained in the 
Mozarabie Missal : 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our fathers, and to be 
praised and exalted above all forever. Amen. 

V. And blessed is Thy glorious and holy name, 

R. And to be praised “and exalted above all forever. 

V. Blessed art Thou that beholdest the depths and sittest 
upon the Cherubim, 

R. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

V. Blessed art Thou in the firmament of heaven, and to 
be praised and glorified above all forever. Amen. 

hk. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

V. O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: O ye 
angels, bless. ye the Lord: O ye stars of Heaven, bless ye the 
Lord, 

R. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. Amen. 

V. O ye children of men, bless ye the Lord: O ye Priests 
of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: O ye holy and humble men 
of heart, bless ye the Lord. 

R. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

V. O Ananias, Asarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord; 
praise and exalt Him above all forever. Amen. 

In the Sarum Missal three are three centos of the Bene- 
dicite; one for Ember Saturday in Advent, another for 
the Ember Saturday in Lent, and cecil for the Ember 
Saturday in September. The first, it will be seen, is nearly 
the same with the foregoing from the Mozarabie Missal. 


for the Ember Saturday of Advent. 


Tract.* R. Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our fathers. 
V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 


* To be sung by two Clerks of the second form in surplices at the step 
of the Choir, the first and last R. and VY. being repeated both by Clerks 
and Choir. 
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R. And blessed is Thy glorious and holy Name. 

V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

R. Blessed art Thou in the temple of Thy holy glory. 

V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

R. Blessed art Thou on the glorious throne of Thy king- 
dom. 

V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

R. Blessed art Thou in the sceptre of the kingdom of 
Thy Divinity. 

V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

R. Blessed art Thou that beholdest the depths and sittest 
upon the Cherubims. 

2 And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

Blessed art Thou who walkest upon the wings of the 

waa 

V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

R. Let all Thy Angels and Saints bless Thee, 

V. And praise and “glorify Thee forever. 

R. Let the heaven, earth, sea, and all things therein bless 
Thee, 

V. And praise and glorify Thee forever. 

R. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. 

V. And praise and honor, power and dominion. 

R. As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 

V. And praise and honor, power and dominion. 

R. Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our fathers. 

V. And to be praised and exalted above all forever. 

R. The Lord be with you. 

V. And with thy spirit. 


For the Ember Saturday in Lent. 


Tract. Blessed art Thou in the firmament of heaven, and 
above all to be praised and glorified forever. 

Choir. (Lepe ats.) 

Clergy. O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: 
O ye heavens, bless ye the Lord: O ye angels of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord. 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Ol. O all ye waters that be above the heaven, bless ye . 
Lord: O all'ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: 
ye sun and moon, bless ye the Lord: 

Ch. Praise and exalt him above all forever. 
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Cl. O ye stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord: O every 
shower and dew, bless ye the Lord: O all ye winds, bless 
ye the Lord: 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Cl. O ye fire and heat, bless ye the Lord: O ye nights 
and days, bless ye the Lord: O ye light and darkness, bless 
ye the Lord: 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Cl. O ye ice and cold, bless ye the Lord: O ye frost and 
snow, bless ye the Lord: O ye lightnings and clouds, bless 
ye the Lord: 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Cl. O let the earth bless the Lord: O ye mountains and 
little hills, bless ye the Lord: O all ye things that grow on 
the earth, bless ye the Lord: 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Cl. O all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord: O all ye 
beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord: O ye children of men, 
bless ye the Lord: 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Cl. O Israel, bless ye the Lord: O ye priests of the Lord, 


bless ye the Lord: O ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord ° 

Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 

Cl. O yes — and souls of the righteous, bless ye the 


Lord: Oye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the 
Lord ° 
Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 
Cl. O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord: 
Ch. Praise and exalt Him above all forever. 
Cl. Blessed art Thou in the firmament, ete. 


Ch. (Lepeats.) 


For the Ember Saturday in September. 


Tract. The Almighty ever adore, and bless for ever and 
ever 

Choir. The Almighty ever adore. 

Clergy. V. The stars of heaven, the whole race of men, 
both sun and moon, the lights of heaven, 

Choir. The Almighty ever adore. 

Clergy. V. So, too, the waters all above, the dew and 
rain, and every breeze. 

Choir. And bless for ever and ever. 
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Clergy. V. Fire and heat, burning and freezing, cold and 
warmth, and hoar frost, 

Choir. The Almighty ever adore. 

Clergy. V. Snow and ice, night and day, light and dark- 
ness, lightnings, clouds, 

Choir. And bless for ever and ever. 

Clergy. V. Deserts, mountains, green herbs, hills, rivers, 
fountains, the sea and waves, 

Choir. The Almighty ever adore. 

Clergy. V. All things living which the sea beareth, the 
air quickeneth, and the earth nourisheth, 

Choir. And bless for ever and ever. 

Clergy. V. Every race of men, Israel himself, and all 
servants and worshippers of Christ, 

Choir. The Almighty ever adore. 

Clergy. V. Holy and humble men of heart, and the three 
children that overcame, 

Choir. And bless for ever and ever. 

Clergy. V. The flames of the fiery furnace that was 
ordered by the tyrant, ready duly to despise, 

Choir. The Almighty ever adore. 


Clergy. V. Praise be to the Father and to the Son, and 
praise to the Blessed Holy Ghost. 

Choir. And bless for ever and ever. 
_Let the Clergy begin again The Almighty, then let the 
Choir repeat tt. 


The word forevermore substituted for the phrase for ever 
and ever, rhyming with ever adore, would be much more 
euphonious; but I transcribe verbatim from an admirable 
translation of the whoie Sarum Missal, published by the 
Church Press Company, 13 Burleigh Street, Strand, Lon- 
don. No author’s name is given. 

Next follows the Psallendo, answering exactly to the 
Ambrosian Psalmellus and the Gallican Psalmus Respon- 
sorius, and consists of a verse from the Psalms responded 
to by another verse. As, for instance, in the service for the 
First Sunday in Advent : 

He giveth snow like wool and secattereth the hoar-frost 


like ashes, He ecasteth forth His ice like morsels; who is 
able to abide His frost ? 
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V. He sendeth out His word and melteth them; He 
bloweth His wind, and the waters flow. 

R. Who is able to abide His frost ? 

A whole psalm or more could be substituted here, if 
desirable, for the usual two verses, just as the compilers of 
the Prayer Book substituted its Lessons of whole Chapters 
for the Little Chapters, as they were called, of the Breviary 
Offices, which generally consisted of only one verse. 

Next follows the Epistle, which corresponds entirely with 
our use in all the Offices. Between the Epistle and the 
Gospel is said the Gradual and sometimes the Sequence in 
the Roman rite, but the Sarum and the other old English 
Uses are singularly characterized by the great number of 
these. The Roman Missal has only five, of which the well- 
known Dies Ire and Lauda Zion are two. The Sarum 
Missal has, as I find by actual count, eighty-five. They 
were composed for the special services in which they stand, 
and were, of course, the very best hymns then to be had for 
the place they occupy. A return to this characteristic 
peculiarity of the Sarum and other English Uses, should it 
be thought desirable for making fuller our Eucharistic 
Office, would introduce a hymn, the best, of course, for the 
season, to be had, between the Epistle and Gospel, as, for 
instance, stanzas of the Dies Ire on some Sundays in Ad- 
vent. 

The Gospel occupying, as it does, a position in all the 
other Offices corresponding exactly to its place in our own, 
calls for no remarks. 

The Antiphona post Evangelium of the Ambrosian rite 
and the Zanda of the Mozarabic are essentially the same. 
This is a short anthem which immediately follows the read- 
ing of the Gospel and sometimes takes up and carries for- 
ward the subject of one of the Lections that precede it ; but 
it is generally from the Psalms. That for Christmas and 
Easter is: 

Alleluia. 

V. The Lord hath sent redemption unto His people; He 
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hath commanded His covenant forever: holy and reverend 
is His name. 


R. Alleluia. 


That for Whitsunday is: 

Alleluia. 

V. Give us, O Lord, the comfort of Thy help again and 
stablish us with Thy free Spirit. 

R. Alleluia. 

That for Good Friday is: 

Hold not Thy tongue, O God of my praise; for the 
mouth of the ungodly, yea, the mouth of the deceitful is 


opened upon me. 

And they have spoken against me with false tongues 
they compassed me about also with words of hatred, and 
fought against me without a cause. 

K or the love that I had unto them, lo, they take now my 
contrary part ; but I give my self unto prayer. 

Thus have they rewarded me evil for good, and hatred 


for my good will. 
Set Thou an ungodly man to be ruler over him, and let 


Satan stand at his right hand. 

When sentence is given upon him, let him be condemned ; 
and let his prayer be turned into sin. 

But deal Thou pitifully with me, O Lord God, according 
unto thy name; for sweet is Thy mercy. O deliver me. 


This Antiphon suggests an anthem in this place, framed 
with reference to the different Ecclesiastical Seasons, should 
it be thought desirable. 

We have next to remark upon the Offertory, which is 
called in the Mozarabie Office Sacrificium. This is vari- 
able in all Offices excepting ours, being appointed with 
reference to the Seasons. In the Mozarabic Liticzgy, for 
instance, that for Christmas is: 

Unto us a Child is born, unto us < Son is given, and the 
government shall be upon His shoulder. Alleluia. Alleluia. 


That for Whitsunday in the same Office is: 
To-day is Pentecost fulfilled in which the Holy Ghost 
descended, and appeared and was shed over the Apostles, 
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while they spake in different tongues the marvelous works 
of the Lord. 

V. There came a sound from Heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where the Apostles 
were sitting, and they spake the marvellous works of the 
Lord. Alleluia. 


What could have led our Revisers to set aside a feature 
of the old Office so available for bringing our worship into 
sympathy with the changes of the ritual year as a variable 
Offertory, and substitute therefor twenty texts of Holy 
Scripture, relating almost entirely to the two Christian 


duties of almsgiving and the support of the ministry, it is 
difficult to conjecture. 

The Ambrosian Liturgy is characterized by provision in 
this place for the actual oblation of bread and wine for the 
Eucharist by the people, as was the primitive practice. 
This custom has been retained up to the present time in the 
Cathedral of Milan, and in that alone of all the churches of 
Christendom. Ten aged men and the same number of 
women are maintained by that church, under the title 
Vecchioni, to make this offering in behalf of the people. 
Two men in black and white mantles, first covering their 
hands with napkins of a peculiar texture, make their obla- 
tion of bread in the right hand and of wine in the left. 
Then two women do the same, the deacon meeting them 
and receiving the offering with much ceremony. 

As the practice which has lately sprung up amongst us, 
and already prevails so generally, of a formal, devout offer- 
ing of our alms and oblations to God is, although uncon- 
sciously, a following of the Use of Milan, the reader, no 
doubt, will be glad of a translation of the portion of that 
Liturgy which provides for this ceremony. I give it, there- 
fore, as follows: 


The Celebrant receiving the paten with the Host offers it, 
saying: 

Receive, O most merciful Father, this holy bread, that it 
may be made the Body of Thy only-begotten Son, in the 
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Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

Then he pours water into the chalice, saying: 

From the side of Christ flowed forth both water and 
blood, in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then he offers the chalice, saying: 

Receive, O merciful Father, this cup, that it may be 
made the Blood of Thy only-begotten Son, in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then with hands joined and inclining, he says: 

Almighty, eternal God, grant that this Oblation may be 
well pleasing and ac ceptable unto Thee, which I, unworthy, 
offer to Thy compassion, for myself a miserable sinner, and 
for my many shortcomings, that Thou mayest grant me 
pardon and remission of my sins, and mayest not disdain my 
unworthiness, but that Thy loving-kindnes ss only may be 
extended to me, unworthy one. 

Then, standing with extended hands, he continues: 

Receive, O Holy Trinity, this Oblation, which we make 
unto Thee in behalf of the protection, preservation, and 


unity of the Catholic faith, and in behalf of the veneration 
of the blessed Mother of our Lord, Mary, and of all Thy 
saints; and in behalf of the protection of Thy servants, 
male and female, for whom we have “saecgoena to supplicate 


Thy mercy, and of them also from whom we have received 
these Offerings, and of all the faithful in Christ, both the 
living and the departed; that they may become meet to 
receive from Thee, in mercy, forgiveness of all their sins 
and the reward of everlasting felicity, by faithfully con- 
tinuing in Thy service, to the glory and honor of Thy 
Name, O most merciful God, the Giver of all good gifts, 
through Christ our Lord. 

On Sundays and on the feasts of the saints he says 
another prayer similar to this. 

Then, holding his hands extended over the Oblation, he 
says: 

Receive, O Holy Trinity, this Oblation for my purifica- 
tion, that Thou mayest cleanse and purify me from all the 
stains of my sins so long as I shall be deemed worthy to 
minister unto Thee, O God and merciful Lord. 

After this he blesses the Oblation in these words: 

The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, descend ‘abundantly from Heaven upon 
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this Oblation, and may it be received by Thee, O Lord, 
Heavenly Father, almighty everlasting God, most merciful 
Giver of all good gifts. Amen.* 


Next after the Offertory, or Sacrifictum of the Moz- 
arabic rite, follows the Oratio Missw, which, though gener- 
ally classed with the prayers, is, in fact, a short sermon, or 


exhortation. It is precisely similar to the exhortations in 
the Prayer Book, only it is different in every service, and 
always in harmony with the varying seasons of the Church 
year, while ours are the same in all seasons alike. In fram- 


ing new Offices for the Feasts and Fasts, abundant material 
would be found in these for exhortations adapted to the 
different seasons, to take the place, perhaps, of the Longer 
Exhortation at the time of Communion, beginning with 
“ Dearly beloved in the Lord,” ete. 

That the reader may get a clear idea of this feature of 
the Mozarabic rite, which can be so easily utilized by us in 
the future, I give three examples of the Oratio Misse ; one 
from the Rev. Prof. Hart’s admirable translation of the ser- 
vice for the first Sunday in Advent of the Mozarabic 
Liturgy, and the other two in Dr. Neale’s translation, as 
given in his Essays on Liturgiology: 


For the First Sunday in Advent. 


Dearly beloved brethren, waiting in all our prayers for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, let us pray the 


* The Prayer of the Offertory or Oblation, in this place characterizes 
all the Oriental Liturgies. That in the Liturgy of S. James is so similar 
as to suggest the idea that it was perhaps the germ from which the 
Ambrosian form, just given, was the development. It is as follows: 

O God, our God, who didst send forth the heavenly Bread, the nour- 
ishment of the whole world, our Lord Jesus Christ, as our Saviour and 
Ransomer, and Benefactor, blessing and sanctifying us, Thyself bless 
this offering and receive it to Thy supercelestial altar. Remember, as 
good and the Lover of men, them that brought it; and continually guard 
us without condemnation in the hierarchy of Thy divine mysteries. 
For hallowed and glorified is Thine all-honorable and majestic Name, 
of Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. now and ever, and to ages of ages. 
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omnipotence of God the Father, that He purify our hearts 
and keep our bodies undefiled, that He enable the minds of 
the faithful to seek faithfully that which may avail to their 
salvation. Let us with a quiet conscience look for Him 
who is to come, whom we believe to be exalted above all 
eae ig | and power. Let us also be watchful at every 
moment, that we may be worthy to have Him our friend, 
of whom we believe and confess that He will come in glory 
to judge us, both quick and dead. 

%. Amen. 

Priest. Through Thy mercy, O our God, who art blessed 
and livest and rulest all things, world without end. 

R. Amen. 

Priest (lifting his hands). Let us pray. 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God, King eternal, praise and 
thanks be to Thee. 

Let us in our prayers keep in mind the Holy Catholic 
Church, that the Lord may graciously vouchsafe to enlarge 
it in faith, hope, and charity; let us keep in mind all who 
have fallen captives, sick persons, and travelers, that the 
Lord may graciously voudlente to redeem, heal, and com- 
fort them. 

R. Grant this, everlasting, Almighty God. 

For Wednesday of the First Week in Lent. 

Perceiving, beloved brethren, that the solemn days have 
come which are consecrated by the reverence of the Lord’s 
Passion, let us walk in humility and observe continence. 
Let none be fed by the pleasure of this world, nor, on the 
other hand, be crushed by its adversity. That when we have 
begun to despise temporal good and temporal evil, then we 
may in truth be able to fast forty days and forty nights, 
and may, after accomplishing the Lent of this life, receive 
the life that is perpetual. Now, therefore, let us beseech 
God with the whole devotion of our minds, that He may 
so prevent us with His grace, and protect us with His 
mercy, that we may always hasten to the obtaining of the 
celestial promises. Amen. 


For Whitsunday. 


Let us, beloved brethren, with as much faith, attention, 
virtue, joy, exultation, devotion, obedience, purity, as we 
can, speak of the gifts of the Holy Ghost promised to us by 
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the Son of God, and to-day made good. Let our hearts be 
thrown open; let the minds of them that believe be purged ; 
and let every sense and recess of the soul be spread wide. 
For no narrow breast can suffice to narrate the praises and 
the advent of that infinite Spirit. For He, consort with the 
Father and the Son; He, of one and the same substance, 
the third in Person, but the same in glory; He whom the 
heaven of heavens contains not, because it cannot cireum- 
scribe nor inclose Him, to-day enters into the narrow taber- 
nacle of our breast. And who of us, beloved brethren, can 
see in himself one worthy of such a guest? Who can 
bestow on Him, when He comes, a meet reception, when 
He is the life of angels and archangels, and of all the celes- 
tial virtues? And, therefore, because we acknowledge that 
we are unworthy of such an inhabitant, let us beseech Him 
to prepare for Himself an habitation in us. 

R. (Chorus). Amen. 

May He Himself be present with us who, one God in 
Trinity, liveth and réigneth for ever and ever. 

R. Amen. 


Next after the Oratio Miss@w in the Mozarabie Office fol- 
lows the Alia Oratio, which is a prayer of access. Then 
follows the Post Nomina, which is the conclusion of the 
commemoration of the saints; and after that the Ad Pacem, 
which is the preface to the kiss of peace. The prayers 
Ad Pacem are one of the most beautiful features of the 
Mozarabic rite, but no example can here be given, to such a 
length has this article already grown. I must conclude with 
a few remarks upon and examples of the //latio, called in 
the Gallican rite Contestatio, in the Ambrosian Prefatio, 
and by us Proper Preface, the richest and noblest portions 
of the three rites we have under consideration. 

Of Proper Prefaces we have, as is well known, but five. 
3esides these five the Sarum Missal had one for Epiphany 
and seven days after, one for Ash Wednesday and the fe- 
rial, ie. the week days of Lent, one for the Festivals of 
Apostles and Evangelists, and one for the Festivals of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Trinity Preface was used on all Sun- 
days after Trinity and at every marriage celebration. 
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The present Roman Missal contains eleven. One to be 
said from Christmas to Epiphany and on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration of our Lord. One for Epiphany and through- 
out its octave. One for Quadragesima and feasts to Pas- 
sion Sunday. One for Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, and 
Maunday Thursday. One to be said from the Vigil of 
Easter to the octave, and on Sundays and ferial days from the 
octave of Easter to Ascension. One for Ascension-day and 
onward to the Vigil of Pentecost. One for Pentecost and 
through the week following. One for Trinity Sunday, 
which is said in all the Sundays throughout the year which 
have no Proper Preface. One for the Feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin. One for the Feasts of Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, and one for all double and semi-double feasts through- 
out the year which have no proper preface. 

The number in the Roman rite was formerly much 
greater. The sacramentaries of Leo, Gelasius and Gregory 
contain a Preface for nearly every Sunday and festival 
throughout the year. Dr. Neale says that two hundred and 
forty belonging to this rite have been preserved. 

The Mozarabic Missal has one for every Sunday and prin- 
cipal festival. So had the Gallican. The Ambrosian, ad- 
ditionally, has one for every day in the week. 

The Oriental Liturgies, on the other hand, are all charac- 
terized by having but one invariable Proper Preface, which 
is said at all celebrations alike; and they are inferior, conse- 
quently, in this respect to the Western. But those which 
they have are noble and grand and fully worthy of apostolic 
times. They differ greatly in length, that in the Liturgy of 
S. Clement being seven or eight times as long as that in the 
Liturgy of S. John Chrysostom. The following, which is of 
normal style and one of the shortest, is from the Liturgy of 
S. James, as translated by Dr. Neale: 


It is verily meet ana right, fitting and due, to praise Thee, 
to hymn Thee, to bless Thee, to worship Thee, to glorify 
Thee, to give thanks to Thee, who madest all creation, visi- 
ble and invisible; the Treasure of eternal good things, the 
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Fountain of life and immortality, the God and Master of 
all things, whom heaven and the heaven of heavens adore 
and all their powers: the sun and the moon and all the choir 
of the stars; the earth, the sea, and all that is in them; Je- 
rusalem the celestial assembly, the Church of the First-born 
written in heaven; the spirits of just men and of prophets; 
the souls of martyrs and apostles; angels, archangels, 
thrones, dominations, principalities, virtues, and the tremen- 
dous powers ; the cherubim of many eyes, and the seraphim 
that have six wings; with twain whereof they cover their 
faces, and with twain their feet, and with twain they do fly, 
crying one to the other, with ceaseless tongues and perpetual 
doxologies, the triumphal hymn to the majesty of Thy glory, 
singing with a loud voice, crying, praising, vociferating, and 
saying, 
Choir. Holy, ete. 


The following are from the Ambrosian and Mozarabic 
Offices, and for the fifth Sunday in Advent.* 


Ambrosian :— 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord, the power of whose 
divine nativity was begotten by the unbegotten magnitude 
of Thine own might, whom we proclaim to have ever been 
the Son, and generate before all worlds, because, in its 
fullest and completest sense, the name of Eternal Father 
was ever Thine; and whom we confess in honor, majesty 
and power equal to Thee with the Holy Ghost, while we 
own one equal majesty in the Three Persons whom angels 
praise, archangels venerate, whom thrones, dominions, vir- 
tues, principalities, and powers adore; to whom cherubim 
and seraphim cease not to ery and say, Holy, ete. 


Mozarabie: 

It is meet and right that we should render thanks to Thee, 
Holy Lord, Eternal Father, Omnipotent God, through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, whose incarnation was the 
salvation of the world, whose passion was the redemption of 
man, so long since begotten. May He therefore, we beseech 

* This fast was anciently kept from the Festival of S. Martin, Nov. 
11, until Christmas Day. Accordingly, we find in the Mozarabic and 
Ambrosian Liturgies Offices for six Sundays in Advent. 
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Thee, omnipotent Father, lead us to the reward, who re- 
deemed us from the darkness of hell. He purge our flesh 
from sin, who assumed it of the Virgin. He restore us un- 
hurt to Thy majesty, who reconciled us to Thee by His blood. 
He justify us in the examination of the second Advent, 
who bestowed on us the gift of His grace in the first. He 
come to judge in mercy, who of old time appeared in 
humility. He in the judgment manifest Himself as most 
gentle, who, in former times, came in secrecy ; to whom, as 
is meet, angels and archangels cease not to cry daily, saying, 
ete. 


The next two are for the third Sunday after Easter, and 
likewise from the Ambrosian and Mozarabic Liturgies. 


Ambrosian : 


Through Christ, our Lord; who, pitying human error, 
vouchsafed to be born of a Virgin; and by the passion of 
death delivered us from eternal death, and by His resurrec- 
tion hath bestowed eternal life on us; the same Christ Jesus 
our Lord; whom together with Thee, ete. 


Mozarabic: 


It is meef*and right, very just and salutary, that we 
should render thanks to Thee, Holy Lord, Omnipotent 
God, through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, the Eternal 
King, and joint Monarch with Thee; who vouchsafed to 
bear so much and such grievous sufferings for our salvation. 
Judged was He by the Jews, who shall judge the quick and 
the dead. Before the tribunal of the governor he stood, 
whose tribunal is Heaven itself. He condescended that His 
face should be spit upon, who, a little while before, had 
touched with His spittle the eyes of the man born blind. 
He condescended to be crowned with thorns, by whom the 
martyrs merited to be decorated with celestial diadems. He 
condescended to have vinegar and gall given Him to drink, 
who, out of the hard rock, “had caused the people to be sat- 
isfied with honey. He endured that his side should be 
wounded with a spear, by whose sword hell was conquered. 
He vouchsafed that His hands and His feet should be 
yierced with nails, whose hands made the fabric of the 
a. Taken down from the Cross, He willed to be 
buried, at whose word the dead were in a moment raised to 
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life. He gave commandment that He Himself should be 
offered for us, that no longer the blood of bulls and goats 
should be poured forth on the altar. He vouchsafed to be 
the Priest and the Victim, by whom all that believe should 
inherit eternal life. Wherefore, all the angels and all the 
saints cease not to cry to Thee, saying, Holy, ete. 


The next, from the Gallican Liturgy, Dr. Neale says that 
he should without hesitation ascribe to the third or fourth 
century : 

It is meet and right, Almighty Father, to render thanks 
to Thee always, to love Thee above all things, to praise 
Thee for all things, by whose gifts the dignity of Thy 
image is given to all men in nature; the enjoyment of eter- 
nity is vouchsafed in the soul; freedom of will is bestowed 
in life; the happiness of baptism is offered in grace; the 
heritage of the kingdom of heaven is promised in innocence ; 
the benefit of a remedy is preserved in penitence; the par- 
don of goodness does away with the punishment of iniquity ; 
so that the loving-kindness of God abounding to all men 
should neither allow them whom it made to perish in 
wretchedness; nor them whom it taught, in ignorance; nor 
them whom it loves to remain in punishment; nor them 
whom it has redeemed, to fall short of the kingdom. Be- 
fore whose presence the angels cease not to cry and to say, 

L. Holy, ete. 

In selecting the foregoing Prefaces the aim has been to 
give those among the shortest and simplest, rather than the 
longer and more ornate ones, some of which would fill 
several pages of the Review. If, in connection with their 
great beauty, we keep in mind their great number, each of 
the three Liturgies from which I have quoted having a 
different one for every Sunday and greater solemnity 
throughout the year, and remember too that this exuberant 
fullness characterizes all these Offices in all their parts, the 
rich abundance of such storehouses of devotional forms 
seems inexhaustible. 

If anything of much account is to come of this movement 
for Liturgical Enrichment, one of the first things that 
ought to be done is the translation and publication in Eng- 
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lish of these magnificent Offices, so far, at least, as they are 
covered by our Calendar, that the Clergy and Laity-generally, 
as well as the few who can comfortably read them in the 
original, may become acquainted with them and learn to 
appreciate and love their beauties.* And what is true as 
respects the Missals holds in good degree respecting the 
3reviaries of the same age and families. Dr. Neale, after 
giving a most exquisite passage from the Mozarabic Missal, 
exclaims, “ Hundreds of such examples lie buried in the 
recesses of these Missals and Breviaries. We wish God- 


*For the information of such as may be interested in this matter I 
would here mention that a few volumes bearing upon this subject are 
already accessible in English translations. 

The Rev. Prof. Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford, recently published 
in a pamphlet of 26 pages ‘‘ The Office for the First Sunday in Advent of 
the Mozarabic Liturgy, with Notes.” This was published by Mr. Whit- 
taker, of New York, and gives as good an idea of that noblest of Litur- 
gical Offices as the service for a single day can do. 

The Rev. Dr. Hale has recently published, through Mr. Pott, a 
small volume of Collects for the Sundays and holy days of the year 
and other prayers, translated from the Mozarabic Missal. 

In 1868 a complete and admirable translation of the whole Sarum 
Missal was published by the Church Press Company of London. It is 
an octavo of 618 pages, giving all the Rubrics, musical notation of the 
Prefaces, and everything in full, as the Missal was used at the time of 
the Reformation. 

In 1852 Mr. Masters, of London, published a translation of the Sarum 
Psalter, by J. D. Chambers, Esq., giving the Rubricks and Hymns and 
everything interesting from the other English Uses. It throws a flood 
of light on the Rubrics of the Morning and Evening Prayer. 

Within the last three or four years the Marquis of Bute has published 
an English translation of the totum of the Roman Breviary now in use. 
The Day Hours of the Church of England, somewhat generally known, 
and the Midnight Offices, since published, complete a translation of the 
Sarum Breviary, made under the supervision of the late Rev. Dr. Neale. 
But the book worth more than its weight in gold to one who wishes to 
enter upon a course of Liturgical study is Dr. Neale’s ‘‘ Essays on Litur- 
giology.” It was published in 1863 by Saunders, Atley & Co., London. 
I have used it as freely as possible in the preparation of this article, and 
from it many of the translations given were copied. Neale’s Transla- 
tions of the Oriental Liturgies and his Introduction to the History of 
the Holy Eastern Church are somewhat generally known. 
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speed to the man who, for the benefit of the English Church, 
will endeavor to dig out and to offer to her these more than 
Californian treasures.” 

Much that we want, however, can be provided at once, 
without waiting for years of Liturgical study, to which it 
is to be hoped many both of our Cler rgy and Laity will more 
devote themselves in the future than they have done in the 
past. Among our wants that can be immediately supplied 
may be mentioned a Collect for the Sunday after Christmas ; 
Collects for the week-days in Lent; a better Collect for 
Passion Sunday ;* Collects for the first four days of Holy 
Week ; a Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, for Rogations, and provision made for say- 
ing the Litany on all those days, they being the very times 
for which the Litany was originally provided; also, Proper 
Prefaces for Epiphany, Lent, Passion-tide, Festivals of the 
Apostles and Martyrs. We want additional Special Prayers 
and Thanksgivings and Rubrical provision for the intro- 


duction of all such, as occasions may require, into the Com- 
munion Office when it is used as a separate service. We 
want an Office for the laying of corner-stones of churches, 
chapels and other religious houses; an Office for blessing 


* Compare, for instance, our Collect for Passion Sunday, as the fifth 
Sunday in Lent is called, with the following of the Parisian Missal for 
that day: 

‘‘O God, who by the Passion of Thine Only Begotten Son, and by 
His humiliation, even unto death, hath destroyed the pride of the an- 
cient enemy; grant to Thy faithful people that they may both worthily 
remember that which He endured for us, and may by His example pa- 
tiently bear all adversity; Who liveth,” ete. 


Or compare it with the following, which was prepared to be put in 
its place by the commissioners appointed for the revision of the Prayer 
Book under William the Third: 

‘‘O Almighty God, who hast sent Thy Son Christ to be an High 
Priest of good things to come, and by His own blood to enter in once into 
the Holy Place, having obtained eternal redemption for us; merciful ly 
look upon Thy people, that by the same blood of our Saviour, who 
through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot unto Thee, our 
consciences may be purged from dead works, to serve Thee, the living 
God, that we may receive the promise of eternal inheritance, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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for their religious use structures of this sort prospectively 
temporary, or built of the more perishable materials, and 
for solemnly setting apart other edifices intended for re- 
ligious use exclusively. We want an Office for the Burial 
of Infants and one for the Burial of the Clergy, or modi- 
fications of our present one to meet these occasions ; also one 
for the Consecration of Cemeteries, and one for the formal 
acceptance and offering to God of vessels for the service of 
the altar and other instrumenta of Divine service. 

We want Special Offices provided, for the use of those 
who desire them, in much stronger sympathy than anything 
we have with the greater solemnities of the ecclesiastical 
year, whether festal or penitential. The compilers of our 
Prayer Book in revising and. abbreviating the Sarum Offices 
of the Missal and Breviary alike, as we are coming very 
generally and regretfully to realize, pruned too severely. 
It was, however, perfectly natural and to be expected under 
the circumstances. One extreme begets another. The 
Offices for worship of the medizeval Church had grown to 
such unwieldy proportions, had become so complex, so de- 
based and corrupted by the idolatrous culdtus of the Virgin 
and Saints, and by the substitution of fabulous legends for 
Scripture Lessons, etc. etc., that the obligation of their use 
was felt by very many, long before the Reformation, to be 
a burden grievous to be borne. To what extent this was the 
case may be inferred from the fact that, from the time ‘of 
Nicholas IIL., about a.p. 1180, the reform of the Breviary 
began to be agitated. The demand increased each century, 
till at length Clement VII., about a.p. 1530, intrusted to a 
Cardinal Presbyter, Fernandez de Quifiones, a thorough 
revision of it, which was published under his successor, 
Paul IIL, in a.p. 1535. But the bold and reckless man- 
ner in which this work was executed, and the extremes to 
which Quignon went in his eliminations and excisions, cut- 
ting off, as he did, Versicles, Responses, Antiphons and 
Texts, and reducing the Offices for all Seasons to the same 
bald and uniform level, caused his work to be received with 
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such general dissatisfaction that he, in a second edition, 
reformed his own production backwards, restoring some 
important features of the old Office omitted in his first 
edition. After which his work became more acceptable, 
and, though still poor and bald, it was such a relief from the 
cumbrous burden of the older book that it continued in 
quite general use for some forty years. 

Our compilers, unfortunately, followed too closely in the 
steps of Quignon. They evidently fashioned their work after 
his, and considerable passages of the Preface to the First 
Book of Edward VI. are mainly translations into English 
from Quignon’s Preface.* In some particulars they did not 


* As a matter of historical interest, I give in parallel columns the por- 
tions of Quignon’s Preface referred to, and those of the Preface of the 
English Prayer Book manifestly derived from them: 


PREFACE OF CARDINAL QUIGNON. PREFACE OF ENGLISH PRAYER 


Et profecto, si quis modum pre- BOOK. 
candi olim a majoribus institutum The first origin and ground 









diligenter considerat, horum om- 
nium ab ipsis habitam rationem 
manifesto deprehendet. 

Sed factum est nescio quo pacto 
hominum negligentia, ut paulla- 
tim a sanctissimis illis veterum 
Patrum institutis discederetur. 
Nam primum libri Sacre Scriptu- 
w, qui statis anni temporibus 
erant perlegendi, vixdum incepti a 
precantibus pretermittuntur. Ut 
exemplo esse possunt (sic) liber 
Genesis, qui incipitur in Septuages- 
sim et liber Isaise qui in Adventu, 
quorum vix singula capita perlegi- 
mus, ac eodem modo cetera vete- 
ris Testamenti volumina degusta- 
mus magis quam legimus: nec se- 
cus accidit in Evangelia et reliquam 
scripturam Novi Testamenti, quo- 
rum in locum successerunt alia, 
nec utilitate cum his, nec gravi- 
tate, comparanda. 


Accedit tam perplexus ordo, tam- 
que difficilis precandi ratio, ut in- 
terdum paullo minor opera in in- 


whereof, if a man would search 
out by the ancient Fathers, he 
shail find that the same was not 
ordained but of a good purpose, 
and for a great advancement of 
godliness, 

That commonly when any book 
of the Bible was begun after three 
or four chapters were read out, all 
the rest were unread. And in this 
sort the book of Isaiah was becun 
in Advent, and the book of Gene- 
sis in Septuagessima; but they 
were only begun, and never read 
through; after like sort were other 
books of Holy Scripture used. 


This godly and decent order of 
the Fathers hath been so altered 
and neglected, by planting in un- 
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proceed to such extremes as did he in his first edition, in 
cutting off, for example, all Versicles and Responses, though 
in his second edition he restored these, and to a moderate 
extent Antiphons as well. But not until the last revision 
of the English Prayer-Book was provision made for the 
restoration of Anthems, as was done by the insertion of the 
Rubric after the Third Collect in the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, “In Quires and places where they sing, here fol- 
loweth the Anthem.” This was better than nothing, though 
a most awkward substitute for the beautiful old Antiphons 
which gave the appropriate coloring of the Seasons to the 
unvarying course of Psalmody and Canticles. Unlike 
Quignon’s second edition, which was an improvement on the 
first by having restored to it some of the discarded beauties 
of its parent source, the Second Book of Edward VI. went 
further than did the first in the uncalled-for sacrifice of what 
was intrinsically most desirable to have been retained. But 
those were the days that tried men’s souls. A time like 
that when men were contending to the death for funda- 
mental principles amidst party differences and the angry 
strife of contending factions was the most unfit that can be 
imagined for so delicate a work as the revisal and recon- 
struction of the Offices for the public worship of the Church. 
It is a cause for wonder and gratitude to God that our 
Prayer-Book Offices, framed as they were under such ad- 
verse circumstances, are so admirable as they are. But we 
have fallen upon other times. The changes that have taken 
place since the period of the Reformation, the advance that 
has been made in Liturgical knowledge by the researches of 
scholars since that time, the fading away of narrow preju- 
veniendo ponatur, quam, cum in-_ certain stories and legends. ... . 
veneris, in legendo. Moreover, the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pie, 

and the manifold changings of the 

service, was the cause, that to turn 

the book only was so hard and in- 

tricate a matter, that many times 

there was more business to find 


out what should be read than to 
read it when it was found out. 
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dices, and the improved and growing breadth and Catho- 
licity of views and feelings that now so happily character- 
ize our communion, clearly make this our opportunity for 
carrying forward to a fuller completion and enrichment the 
work which our Reformers did for the greater part so ju- 
diciously and wisely, excepting the extreme severity with 
which they treated the Old Offices. 

In the prosecution of this work we have to go back to 
their period and examine carefully for ourselves the origi- 
nals of the Prayer Book Offices, to ascertain what, if any- 
thing, that they set aside may be advantageously restored to 
its original place. Nor only this. As the Sarum Offices 
were inferior to the others of their family, they should be 
collated throughout with the Missals and Breviaries of the 
Mozarabic, Ambrosian and Gallicon rites, so far as the 
latter has been recovered. Nor will it suffice that this shall 
be done by a Committee merely, however ably constituted. 
These Offices should all be translated and published in Eng- 
lish, excepting those portions which are alien to our Calendar 
and Ritual observances, for the education of our whole 
people in this most important matter, and their elevation in 
Ritual conception, appreciation and taste up to a standard 
which but very few have ever thought of. 

In secular matters we Americans make haste to adopt and 
appropriate and interweave with our civilization everything 
useful of the numberless inventions and discoveries which 
the efforts of genius are perpetually bringing to light through- 
out the world. Shall the children of this world ever continue 
to be wiser in their generation than the children of light? 
Shall we in a spirit of fanatical conservatism determine to be 
satisfied with our present Offices, which the general voice of 
the Church pronounces to be “ insufficient and unsatisfactory 
for the greater solemnities of the Ritual year,” and leave 
untouched the greater and richer part of the Church’s com- 
mon heritage of devotional forms, which are the crystalliza- 
tion of the genius, learning and piety of the whole Church 
of Christ for more than a thousand years? Let it not be. 
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But it is dangerous to meddle with the Prayer Book, 
many are ready tosay. Though one of the humblest of the 
servants of the Church, no one of her children would more 
stoutly oppose any experimenting with the Prayer Book 
than myself. Many in the Church desire nothing but 
“the Prayer Book as it is” for any times or seasons of 
the Christian year. Let the Prayer Book remain unaltered 
for the use of such. But many, on the other hand, desire 
much fuller devotional forms for portions of the year, such 
as would enable them to spend hours of each day of some 
of the greater solemnities, as Holy Week, for instance, in 
the house of God, engaged in prayers and meditations be- 
fitting the events commemorated. For the edification of 
such, and for the general encouragement and promotion of 
a more devout spirit in the Church, let the amplest pro- 
vision be made for this portion of our people. Offices can 
be framed and their use, at option, be authorized as a ten- 
tative beginning of a great movement in the right direction, 
the same as was done in the matter of the Hymnal.* After 
more than twenty years of abortive efforts to improve our 
meagre collection of hymns, permission was given to use 
instead of that, subject to the approval of the Bishop of each 
Diocese, hymns ancient and modern. These had in them 
sufficient warmth so far to thaw the ice of the conservatism 
of the Church that, with considerable pounding, it was sub- 
sequently broken up, and the result is our present Hymnal; 
poor, it is true, compared with what it might be made, but 
a great gain upon what had, for so long a time, preceded it. 

And this must BE ponr. The Church must provide for 
these wants of her children, or they will seek what they 
crave and long for in strange and unsafe pastures. 





* Objection might be made that it would be inconvenient and pro- 
ductive of confusion to have more than one form of prayer authorized 
for even optional use. To this it may be replied that in the Orthodox 
Oriental Church three different Liturgies are used during the year, and 
without any confusion or trouble whatever. That of S. John Chrysos- 
tom is the one in ordinary use, that of 8. Basil is used on the Sundays 
in Lent and on the three days next preceding Easter, and that of 8. 
James on the Feast of that Apostle. 
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The practice is obtaining more or less in many of our 
parishes of holding protracted public services in our churches 
during Holy Week, and of introducing, supplementary to 
the services provided by the Church, private and unauthor- 
ized manuals of devotion, some of which are highly tince- 
tured with the principles, and employ the terminology, of 
medieval Romanism. This was done some years ago in 
one of the principal parishes of my diocese, and did not 
come to my knowledge until its attempted repetition the 
year following, when I positively forbade it. This I did on 
account of the objectionable character of the books used, I 
confess, for had these been satisfactory I should not have 
interfered. All that can be desired for use in Holy Week, 
as indeed mainly for all the other seasons, can be had by 
translating and adapting to our use the abundantly full and 
rich forms contained in the old Missal and Breviary Offices. 

The length to which this article has grown prevents my 
giving examples in illustration of this, beyond a single para- 
graph of the Mozarabic Missal Office for Good Friday, 
which must suffice to indicate the tone and style of the 
whole Office: 


Oratio. By what tears,O Lord Jesus Christ, can we 
reply to Thy Cross? By what lamentations, to the shedding 
forth of Thy Blood? What rewards, what vows can we 
offer unto Thee? Behold, Thou art now taken from us to 
be crucified, with pangs which Thou didst not merit. Thou 
art taken to be spit upon ; Thou art spit upon to be scourged ; 
Thou art scourged to be crucified‘ Thou art crucified to be 
derided ; Thou : art derided to have vinegar given Thee to 
drink ; Thou hast vinegar given Thee to drink to accom- 
plish all things; Thou accomplishest all thing to rise again 
marvelously. Spare us, O Christ, our Lord. Spare us, we 
beseech Thee, by the admirable virtue of Thy holy Passion 
and Resurrection. And, as Thou didst render the thief a 
citizen of paradise, thus by the victory of the cross free the 
world from all evil, and redeem all the creation of man. 
That us, whom the darkness of our conscience has covered 
with grief, the brightness of Thy Resurrection may raise to 


glory. 
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But the introduction of unauthorized Offices of Devotion 
for public use is but one of several indications that the time 
has come for the action of the Church in her corporate capa- 
city, lest her children, regardless of Rubrics and Canons, 
shall leave her formularies and seek to provide themselves 
in diverse and irregular ways with what they think necessary 
or desirable. The facility with which this may be done is 
illustrated by the recent introduction and use of the Offer- 
tory anthem. A feeling seems spontaneously to have arisen 
all over the Church that simply placing the alms and devo- 
tions of the people on the altar was lacking in befitting 
formality and in the recognition of the truth that the offer- 
ing of alms is a religious act and an integral and essential 
part of our worship. Hence the introduction spontaneously 
all over the Church of the appropriate and impressive use 
of the Offertory anthem. 

Another practice has obtained in some of our most influ- 
ential churches, and is rapidly spreading, of substituting an 
anthem, sung by the choir, for the appointed Offertory 
Sentences while the alms are being collected. These sen- 
tences have all been beautifully set to music by the best living 
English composers, and the singing of them at this time 
would be a great improvement upon the usual reading of 
them. But the substitution for these which the Church has 
appointed of anthems entirely unauthorized, and having no 
reference either to alms-giving or the ecclesiastical season, 
is to set at naught entirely the authority of the Church and 
to substitute will-worship for her appointments. Other in- 
novations upon old usages that I will not occupy the space to 
speak of, but pointing in the same direction, emphasized as 
they all are by the surprising unanimity with which the 
Committee on Liturgical Enrichment was appointed, clearly 
indicate that in the general judgment of the Church the 
time for action has fully come, and should encourage and 
stimulate those to whom this momentous matter has been 
committed to go courageously and zealously forward in the 
performance of their duty; invoking ever the Divine aid, 
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that all which they do may redound to the glory of God 
and the abundant editication and extension of the Church 
of the Blessed Redeemer, which He hath purchased with 
His Own Most Precious Blood. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SovuTta, 
8. Michael’s and All Angels, A.D. 1882, 


Nore.—Since this article has been put into type, and just as it is going 
to press, the writer has seen for the first time ‘‘The Apostolic Liturgy 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by J. E. Field, and published by the 
Rivingtons, in the last 254 pages of which are contained five Appendices. 
Each is an able disquisition on some important matter bearing upon the 
Ancient Liturgies, the last, occupying sixty-two pages of small type, 
being a demonstration of the Jewish origin of the Christian Liturgy, in 
which the author goes into details far beyond my general treatment of 
that subject in the former part of this article. 


‘ 








THE ORIENTAL CHURCH. 


THE SACRAMENTS INSTITUTED BY JESUS CHRIST. 


HE worship of the Oriental Church has, like its dogma, 
been gradually developed. Jeremiah, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, recognizes this in his letter to Protestants, in 
which he makes a judicious distinction between the sacra- 
ments* established by the Church and those instituted by 
Jesus Christ. He might have truthfully added that the rites 
mentioned in the Gospel are far from resembling the cere- 
monies to-day called “ sacraments.” 

In fact, when Christianity was established in the principal 
Eastern cities—Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Athens, ete.— 
the worship which it substituted for the feasts of Judaism 
and of paganism was so simple that it would now be called 
puritanic. This is a historic fact which neither the convic- 
tions nor interests of the sects have ever been able to conceal. 

* This Latin word, translated ‘‘mystery” by the Greeks, now signifies 
‘‘a visible sign of a spiritual work which God performs in our souls.” 
Thus in Baptism water is the sign and the work is the purification from 
original sin. This view of the Sacrament, admitted by the Orthodox 
and Roman Catholics, is far from being accepted by all Protestants. 
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Moreover, the ideas which were held concerning the rites 
sanctioned by Jesus Christ were extremely simple, and if a 
man of that epoch should rise from the grave he would be 
very much astonished to read the innumerable works written 
by naif savants on Baptism and the Eucharist. 

Baptism, which, it must be confessed, has not called forth 
as much discussion as the Eucharistic feast, was a ceremony 
designed to admit converts into the Christian Society—a 
true profession of faith. It is still administered throughout 
the whole Eastern Church in conformity with the usages of 
apostolic times. In Russia the baptism of adults frequently 
occurs.* The meaning of immersion in baptismal water has 
already been explained in the Apostle’s letters. ‘ Therefore,” 
says S. Paul, “we are buried with him by baptism into 
death” (Rom. vi. 4). Baptism followed by the imposition 
of hands signified then the crucifixion of the old man and 
the birth of the new man. The Apostolical writers did not 
attribute to this ceremony the magical properties which have 
since been assigned to it. “ Baptism doth also now save us 
(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience toward God) by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” + 

As children were unable to assume such vows they were 
not baptized.t In the third century pedobaptism, which 
was the exception in the second, made rapid progress. To- 
day it is so generally practiced by nearly all Christian 
churches that in Argovia, to cite but one example, I have 
seen magistrates compel anabaptists to have their children 
baptized. So long as Baptism is considered as a sacrament 
designed to purify from original sin this practice is reason- 
able. Also the Council of Carthage, which the Orthodox 





* See Les Femmes en Orient. 

+ Baxri6ua od Gapxds amobests pimov, AAAA Cvvetdn6ews 
ayadys (1 Peter iii. 21). 

{See Bunsen, Hippolyte, ii. 127. 

§ See Lenois, Hssai biblique, historique et dogmatique sur le baptéme des 
enfants. Paris, 1856. 
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Church places in the nine provincial synods which prescribe 
the articles of faith, declares: ‘“‘ Whosoever questions the 
validity of infant baptism, . . . let him be anathema.” * 

There is an ancient custom among the Greeks of having 
their children presented in the church previous to baptism. 
This presentation, which corresponds to the presentation of 
Christ in the temple, takes place the eighth day. The priest 
goes before the child to the door of the church and signs him 
with the sign of the cross on the forehead, breast and stomach. 
This ceremony is called the “sealing of the children.” The 
prayer which accompanies it indicates its meaning : 


“QO our Lord, we pray Thee to shed Thy light upon Thy 
servant, and to seal in his heart and mind the cross of Thine 
only Son, so that he shall renounce the vanities of this world, 
that he may escape the wiles of the enemy, and keep Thy 
commandments. Confirm him, Lord, in Thy name, and 
unite him to Thy holy Church when Thou shalt deem him 
meet. Perfect him in Thine adorable mysteries in order 
that, living in conformity to Thy will, he may obtain with 
the elect Thy kingdom of eternal blessedness. Through the 
grace and mercy of Thine only Son. To whom and to the 
Life-giving Spirit be honor and glory now and ever, and 
to ages to ages. Amen.” 


This ceremony is the preparation for baptism as that of 
betrothal is to marriage. 

Not only do the Orientals reject baptism by affusion 
adopted by the Roman Church, declaring it to be invalid, 
but they hold triple immersion to be necessary to the valid- 
ity of the sacrament. This practice, which is very ancient,+ 
has, like the whole Eastern Liturgy, a symbolical meaning. 
“The first time that the child is plunged into water,” says 
S. John Chrysostom, “the old man is buried, which is sin. 
The second time, he is regenerated, life is given him and he 
is made a new creature. The third time he is raised to life 
eternal.”” The form which accompanies immersion has 

*See Macarius, Théol. orthodowre, § 92. 

+ See the fiftieth of the canons attributed to the Apostles, and the forty- 
second chapter of the Apostolical Constitutions. 
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varied according to the meaning attached to the rite. Given 
originally in the name of Jesus Christ, it is now in the name 
of the three Persons of the Trinity : in the name of the Father, 
amen ; and of the Son, amen ; and of the Holy Spirit, amen. 

These are the essential parts in administering the sacra- 
ment. “ But before administering it,” says Cyrillus Loukaris, 
“the Greek Church observes certain ceremonies, the princi- 
pal of which are the renouncing of Satan, naming the child 
who is to be baptized, receiving the profession of faith of 
those who present him, and of other things of lesser import- 
ance, but all of which are accompanied with holy prayer.” * 

These things of “lesser importance” are not unworthy the 
attention of the philosopher, every part of a ceremony 
being an expression of the religious belief of a people. 

The child is brought to the font by its godfather, if it is 
a boy, or by its godmother, if a girl. The office of godfather 
or godmother entails many obligations. Besides the duty of 
replacing or assuming the relation of father or mother, they 
contract a relation called “spiritual” with the child’s family, 
and this relationship is so close that the families so united 
are as much forbidden to intermarry as those who have the 
same blood in their veins. Any one who should set aside 
these laws would be accused of incest and crushed by the 
thunderbolts of the Church. 

The priest, when the child is presented, breathes three 
times upon him to expel the evil spirit; then he anoints 
him with olive-oil, making the sign of the cross in perform- 
ing these unctions. The prayer he repeats at the same time 
indicates that this symbolism expresses reconciliation with 
God, who purifies and showers benefits upon the reconciled 
soul. The tree of Minerva, it must be remembered, was, 
among the Greeks, the emblem of peace and of plenty. 

“OQ Lord God of our fathers, who in old times didst send to 
those who were in Noah’s ark a dove carrying in her beak 


an olive-leaf, to assure them that their peace was made with 
Thee, and that Thou wouldst save them from the deluge, 


~ * Letter to Uttenboguert. 
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and also to be the emblem of our redemption; who further- 
more didst choose the fruit of the olive for the perfection of 
Thy holy mysteries, by which Thou loadest with good things 
those who are under the law of Thy Holy Spirit, and that 
Thou mayest perfect those who have embraced Thy pardon. 
Bless this oil and restore to it a part of the virtue, * of the 
efticacy + and of the illumination + of Thy Holy Spirit,* so 
that it may be an unction which shall banish corruption, an 
arm of justice, that it may renewt+ the soul, * chase away 
from the body all diabolical works,” ete. 


The priest then takes the child and signs him with the 
sign of the cross with the oil on the different parts of his 
body. Each unction is explained in a few words. Thus, 
when he “seals” the stomach he says, “ The servant of God 
is anointed for the healing of the soul and of the body.” 
After these unctions the priest, turning his face toward the 
East, the country of light and of the Gospel, plunges the 
child three times into water. 

In conformity with the most ancient usage,$ abandoned 
for some unknown reason by the Roman Church, the une- 
tion of Chrism and the Eucharist are given to the child who 
has just been baptized. The Armenians call this communion 
of the lips, because the priest dips his finger in the chalice 
containing the consecrated bread and wine and passes it over 
the lips of the child. 

The Lord’s Supper, or the Eucharist, is, like Baptism, an 
institution of Jesus Christ. Unfortunately the meaning of 
this ceremony has been so much distorted that it is very 
difficult to recognize in the Liturgy of the Orthodox and 
in the Roman Mass the rite established by the Redeemer 


* The olive-tree as consecrated to Pallas Athen, was also the sym- 
bol of the wisdom which enlightens the soul. 

+ The idea of the new birth of the soul by the magical virtue of a cere- 
mony is an ancient one among the Greek and Roman nations. ‘‘ Tacro- 
bolio criobolioque in eternum renatus” (Orellius. lat. sel., tom. i. no. 
2352.) 

txAt6rat 6 SovAos rov beovd ets iadiy WuyAs yai 6wuaros. 

§ De ant. bapt. rit. accceur. obs. Josephi vicecomites Ambrosiani. 
Milan, 1615. 
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as a memorial of His death. This rite was celebrated first 
at every repast, as the first chapters of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles testify. Inthe second period of the apostolic age it was 
transformed under the influence of Hellenic traditions into 
a brotherly love-feast known by the name of Agape, where 
the rich and poor were placed in admirable gospel equality.* 
This custom was borrowed from Greece.t The Agape, which 
was celebrated in the evening, was the festival of the Chris- 
tian family. It was natural that it should close with the 
ceremony which would recall to each of its members the 
last repast taken by Christ with His disciples, in which He 
had made bread and wine the symbols ¢ of His broken body 
and shed blood. 

It is impossible to find in this rite the least trace of an 
“offering” or of a “sacrifice.” 

It was not long before the imperial despotism became 
suspicious of the Agape.§ Circumstances obliged the Chris- 
tians to give them up. They separated the Lord’s Supper 
from the Agape. This change, necessarily of considerable 
consequence, was accomplished during the epoch of §S. 
Justin the philosopher. The Lord’s Supper recalling as it 
did the voluntary death of Christ, the idea of a sacrifice 
began imperceptibly to be applied to it, and it even was 
considered as a renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. Thus 
it is that the conception, so beautiful and simple, of the 
primitive Eucharist has become a dogma as contrary to rea- 
son as to the spirit of Christianity. 

Since the Western reformation of the sixteenth century 


* Paul, 1 Corinth. xi, 20-22. 

+ Zenophon, Pors Memor de Socrate, iii. 14. 

¢ The verb ‘‘to be” employed by Jesus Christ has the same meaning 
as in other passages. For example, ‘‘ the three branches are three days” 
(Genesis xl. 12) for signify three days. The circumstances, also, leave no 
doubt as to its meaning. The Apostles could not think that their living 
Master should have the idea of giving them in a piece of bread and a 
few drops of wine the same person who was before their eyes. 

§ This will be observed in the famous letter of Pliny the younger to 
Trajan. 
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there have existed three principal theories regarding the Eu- 
charist, viz.: the Catholic, Lutheran and Zwinglian. The first 
admits both the Real Presence and Transubstantiation ; the 
second rejects Transubstantiation ; the third denies both the 
Real Presence and Transubstantiation. It is clear that the 
Eastern Church admits that Jesus Christ is really present 
(aynO@s zapov) in the Eucharist. The liturgies leave no 
doubt upon the question, and the ancient Eastern Fathers 
who held the contrary belief would to-day be considered 
heretical. But it is less easy to determine whether this 
miracle is effected by consubstantiation, as held by Luther, 
or by transubstantiation.* Metrophanes Critopoulos’ words 
seem quite in conformity with the opinion of the Orthodox, 
who manifest less zeal in fathoming a mystery + which in 
truth is but a series of contradictions and impossibilities. 
“The consecrated bread is very really} the body of Christ, 
and the wine in the chalice is undoubtedly (avau@piforws) 
the blood of Christ ; but the mode of this change is unknown 
to us and ineffable, for the explanation of these things is re- 
served for the elect in the kingdom of heaven, in order that 
by a simple faith without curiosity they may obtain greater 


grace from God.” § 

This uncertainty is not confined alone to the nature of the 
change,| but to the cause by which it is effected. The Roman 
Catholics attribute it to the magical words which they call 
the words of consecration: “This is My Body, this is My 


* The Greeks who have admitted transubstantiation have expressed it 
by the word “erov6iwe7s, unknown to the ancients. 

+ ‘‘ The great question of transubstantiation,” says Ricaut, ‘‘ has not 
been agitated long in the Greek Church. It was considered rather as 
one of those profound mysteries upon which there is no certainty and 
into which it is unnecessary to penetrate.” 

t ws aAnOas ais seems doubtful. 

§ Monument, Fid. eccl. orient. pl. ii. p. 127. 

| Nevertheless the liturgy of 8. John Chrysostom favors Luther’s 
opinion in saying: ‘‘ In order that we all who partake of this bread and 
of this cup,” etc., expressions which in no wise infer the annihilation of 
the bread and wine, but rather their union with the body of Christ. 
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Blood.” The Orthodox, on the contrary, believe it to be 
due to the subsequent invocation addressed to the Holy 
Spirit, and to the blessing of the offerings.* These singular 
contradictions show sufficiently into what gloomy paths the 
human mind is led when the vagaries of the imagination are 
substituted for the eternal laws of common-sense. 

As the four offices used by the Greeks in celebrating the 
Liturgy (Mass) are ancient, they believe them to agree with 
the views of apostolic times. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the fundamental conceptions of these offices reach 
still further than they think. Indeed, the idea of consider- 
ing a liquid as the recipient of a divinity existed already in 
the rites of the oldest Eastern descendants of the Aryans. 
While at the same time a similar notion would have been 
antagonistic to the Semitic nations, because of the natural 
horror they have for anything which might lower divinity,+ 
still was it in conformity with the views of the Persians 
and Hindoos. The religion of the Soma in India and of 
Haoma in Persia is a proof. 

We still have offices in honor of these holy or divine 
liquids.t When the transformations of the doctrine of 
Zoroaster gave birth to the mysteries of Mithra the oblation 
of bread formed an important part in these mysteries,§$ 
which have doubtless exerted great influence upon the de- 
velopment of the Christian worship. 

The Greek Masses, ephéméria or lithourghia, frequently 
last two hours. They are always celebrated in the “ holy 
of holies,” which is separated from the nave by the iconos- 





* The Armenian liturgy is very clear, for after having pronounced 
the words ‘‘This is My Body,” etc., the priest says: ‘‘ We supplicate 
and beseech Thee, O merciful God, to send down Thy Spirit upon us 
and upon these gifts which we offer Thee, by whom Thou wilt make 
this consecrated bread the true Body of our Lord. 

+ See Renan, Introd. a |'Etude des langues sémitiques. 

t There exists still a curious memoir of Eugene Burnouf. 

§ ‘*Celebrat panis oblationem,” says Tertullian. See his text and the 
Mithrix Liturgy in Gerbet, Considér., etc. 
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tasis,* whose doors are opened or closed according to pre- 
scribed rules. These rules have determined in a minute 
manner the vestments the priest + must wear who officiates. 
The sticharion (oro:yapiov), which takes the place of the 
Roman alb,t is of silk or velvet and usually white. It is 
regarded as the emblem of purity. The epitrachilion 
(émitpayn\rorv) is a stole not crossed on the breast,§ but it 
has an opening at the upper extremity for the head to pass 
through. It is usually of a rich brocade ornamented with 
gold and precious stones. The epimanichia are worn on 
both arms, while the Roman maniple is worn only on 
the left. The phelonion answers to the Roman chasuble.| 
The epigonation is a square of brocade, of velvet or of some 
other strong material, with an embroidered cross and tassels 
at the three lower corners which hang at the right side of 
the girdle. These details show that the costume of the 
Eastern priests is as sumptuous as possible. Neither massive 


4 


gold nor silver ornaments are spared, nor velvet, nor satin, 


nor rich embroideries nor precious stones. The long hair 
and flowing beard of the priests harmonize much better 
with these splendid vestments than the tonsured 4 head and 
smoothly shaven chin of the Western priests. 


*This word—iconostasis—comes from Ezxay, image, because of the 
images attached to this screen. 

+ As there is no sacristy these vestments are kept in a chest at the left 
of the aitar. 

tSee Bouillet, Dict. des sciences, art. Alde. 

§ The Roman priests cross it on the breast and the deacons wear it 
like a scarf. 

| To these ornaments the Armenian priests add the vagas, which cor- 
responds to the Roman amice. This is an ornament in the form ofa 
half-circle and is worn around the neck and on the shoulders, and is 
usually of metal. The inside is often decorated with the faces of the 
Apostles. 

4| ‘‘ La tonsure du pape occupe presque toute la partie antérieure de la 
téte; celle du prétre doit avoir,” says the Roman Ritual, ‘‘ 8 centimétres 
de diamétre; celle du diacre 6; celle du  sous-diacre 4 et demi, celle du 
minorat 4; celle du simple tonsuré 82 millimétres.” (Bouillet, Dict. des 


sciences, art. Tonsure. 
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The Orthodox do not, like the Roman Catholics, celebrate 
Mass upon the same altar. The proscomidie, or oblation,* 
is distinct from the “Divine Liturgy” in the Eastern 
Church. On the side called in the west ‘‘ Epistle side” is a 
table which the Greeks call zpoo0eors and the Armenians 
the table of offertory. The bread and wine are placed here. 
The Romanists use unleavened bread.+ It is made of the 
finest wheat flour. The baker who prepares it must make 
it round in form with a raised square in the center called 
the “Holy Lamb,” upon which can be read a legend in 
letters representing the words “Jesus Christ triumphs” 
(Inoods ypstos vixna). According to the Ritual of Con- 
stantiaople, the priest having divided the bread into four 
parts with a small spear, the part inscribed with the char- 
acters I. H. C. is put in the chalice, that marked with the 
letters X. C. is for the priests and deacons, and the remain- 


ing parts are reserved for the communicants. This Host 
only is used for the Eucharist; the others, usually four in 
number, are divided into triangular pieces and placed on the 
offertory table in commemoration of the dead and of the 


living. 

When the priest has divided the Host into four parts the 
wine and warm water are poured into the chalice. The 
priest pronounces these words from the fourth Gospel: 
‘** But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced His side, and 
forthwith came there out blood and water”’—words which 
seem to indicate the origin of this ceremony.t The Arme- 
nian Chureh, which refuses to use leavened bread, does not 
add water to the wine. The warmth of the water is, accord- 


* The proscomidie corresponds to the offertory. 

+ This difference arises from a disagreement as to the day of the Pass- 
over, a question generally acknowledged to be difficult to answer. The 
Eastern Church holds that since the Passover had not taken place when 
Jesus Christ instituted the Lord’s Supper, He must have used leavened 
bread. 

¢ Others relying upon the Syrian Liturgy see in the wine mixed with 
water the two natures of Jesus Christ. 
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ing to the Liturgy of S. John Chrysostom, symbolical of the 
“fervor of the saints.” 

The Elements being thus ordered, the priest elevates a 
silver star and holds it suspended over the bread about to be 
consecrated. This star represents the star of the Magi as 
indicated by the words: “ And, lo, the star which they saw 
in the East went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was.” After several prayers in which 
he prays God to purify him that he may be enabled to offer 
the august Sacrifice, he reads, going from the place of the 
offertory to the altar, the Gospel and Epistle for the day. 
This reading while walking signifies that the Apostles 
traveled over the world to spread the good news. Return- 
ing to his place he takes the bread and wine, covers them, 
places them on his head and walks in procession through the 
Church. As he passes the people prostrate themselves and 
adore the elements about to be transformed into the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ. 

After this procession the Nicene Creed is repeated, then 
the veil, or aépas, which covers the bread and wine is 
raised and the air is fanned over the bread with the veil to 
represent the breath of the Holy Spirit which inspired the 
Fathers of Nicea when they composed the Creed. Then 
follows the consecration.* 

The priest then takes the part of the Host which had 
been placed for him in the proscomidie. After having put 
the three other parts in the cup, he drinks three times of 
the wine contained in this eup. The communion of the 
faithful + follows that of the priest, who gives them a little 
of the bread and wine with a spoon. The Eastern Church 


* Besides the consecrated bread the Orthodox have, like the Roman- 
ists, simply bread that is blest. 

+ The faithful remain standing, at least usually, und do not kneel like 
the Roman Catholics. This is a relic of the time when the Lord’s Sup- 
per was only arepast. In the ceremonies of the Eastern Church are 
preserved many of the remains of antiquity. 
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has never dared * to forbid the cup to the laity, nor to in- 
troduce a theocratic privilege into a ceremony instituted by 
Christ, the Preacher of fraternity. It is well known with 
what difficulty the Sclaves of the West, impelled by the 
tendencies of the East, have adopted the Roman discipline. 

Sut was it not necessary, in order to establish it among the 
Tcheques of Bohemia, that torrents of blood should be 
shed ? + 

During the celebration the faithful must remain standing. 
There are no benches or chairs in the Eastern Churches, but 
only supports or kind of stalls. The worshipers have no 
books, and indeed would be able to make but little use of 
them, because of the numberless variations in the rubric 
and of the difficulty in understanding liturgical language. 
In fact at Constantinople it resembles more closely the 
ancient than the modern Greek. In Russia the ancient 
Sclavonic is not more generally understood by the masses. 
But in the empire of the Czars the admirable beauty of the 
chanting is an ample compensation for this. This is not so 
in Grecian countries, where the habit of singing from the 
nose is only endurable when one is accustomed to it from 
childhood. 

Preaching, which forms so important a part of Protestant 
worship and which so often occurs in the Roman Mass,t 
has suffered many strange vicissitudes in the East. In 
early times the Lord’s Supper being a repast, preaching 
formed no part of it; later, when it became an isolated ser- 
vice, discourses were introduced and pronounced by the 
leaders of the communities. “Ces saints évéques,” says 
Fleury, “prétendaient parler comme des péres 4 leurs 
enfants et des maitres 4 leurs disciples. C’est pour cela que 





* See Baader. 

+See Krasinski, Histotre religieuse des peuples Slaves. 

t ‘Le curé joint le plus souvent au préne (proclamation de ce qui est 
important pour les fidéles de conn@itre) une instruction familiére comue 
elle-méme sous le nom de préne; c’est ce qu’on appelait jadis homélie.” 
(Bouiliet, Dict. des sciences, art. Préne.) 
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leurs discours se nomment homélies.” * These productions, 
as admirable as they were simple, would suffice to immor- 
talize the Doctors of the Eastern Church. “On y respire 
cette tendresse d’dme qui fut une si grande part de leur 
génie. Jamais ne furent prononcés plus éloquents plaidoyers 
en faveur des pauvres, jamais ne retentirent plus pressants 
appels a la charité du riche; jamais plus sympathiques con- 
solations ne relevérent des misérables courbés sous leurs 
souffrances.”¢ It is enough to mention the names of 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Basil the Great to recall that 
glorious epocht and the great men it produced. “Ces 
pages n’ont point vieilli.” § Whether the Orthodox clergy 
believed that because of their eternal youth the homilies of 
the Fathers would be sufficient for the needs of the faith- 
ful; or, as is more probable, the Mussulman invasions of 
Eastern Europe destroyed a portion of the best traditions, 
the custom of pronouncing homilies during the service 
wholly disappeared. When the nationalities saw better 
days then preaching reappeared. Scarcely had the succes- 
sion of the Romanoffs given security to Russia than, under 
the regency of Sophia, the famous Simeon of Polotsk 
undertook to substitute the sermon for the reading of the 
writings of the Fathers. From the churches of the palace 
this salutary custom was soon spread through the parishes 
of Moscow, and then into the Province. This innovation, 
or, to speak more correctly, this return to the healthy tradi- 
tions was not accomplished without difficulty. But Peter L, 
who loved eloquence, brought about the reform, and his 
successors followed him. Since that epoch Russia has pro- 
duced several eminent preachers, among others Philarete 
and Innocent.| Modern Greece is no longer destitute of 


* Fleury, Meurs des Chrétiens, part iii. ch. xxxi. 

+ Paul Albert, Saint Jean Chrysostome orateur populatre, ch. iii. 

t Villemain, Tableau de Véloquence Chrétienne au tv siécle, 2d ed. 
Paris, 1859. 
§ Paul Albert, ibid. 
| Translations of their homilies are extant. 
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sacred orators, although less rich in them than Russia.* In 
our time a Thessalian priest—Constantine Cconomos— 
has attained a reputation as an orator.t The Roumanian 
provinces, not having a university, have been able to pro- 
duce but few preachers. Nevertheless the Archimandrite 
Josaphat, chaplain of the palace under Alexander X., Ghika, 
has made conscientious efforts to inspire in his confréres a 
taste for preaching by personal example.{ The Christians 
of Eastern Europe are not wanting in interest in the re-estab- 
lishment of the usages of our Fathers. They attach so 
much importance to sacred eloquence that the bishops hardly 
suffice for their pious zeal. During the eleven years of 
S. John Chrysostom’s connection with the Church at An- 
tioch he -preached, ordinarily, three times a week and fre- 
quently every day. The number of his homilies is incaleu- 
lable, and a great many have been lost. It would be 
strange if a Church which is with so much reason proud of 
the eloquence of her divines should deserve the epithet of 
“Muette,” which the Western Churches, both Roman and 
Reformed, love to bestow upon her. But it should not be 
forgotten that their sacred orators were carefully instructed. 
Bossuet was the pupil of Cornet and of the theological 
savants of Paris who in the seventeenth century opposed 
the Papacy; he was a student for many years of the early 
Christian Fathers, whose writings he was constantly en- 
gaged in translating; Massillon and Mascaron were trained 
in that school of oratory more celebrated by the talents of 
its members than by its zeal for Catholicism. Bourdaloue 
only appeared in the pulpits of the capital after long prepa- 
ration. Fléchier was a distinguished student in the theo- 
logical schools from the age of sixteen. M. M. Lacordaire 
and X. de Ravignan, modest successors of Bossuet and 


* For an enumeration of the principal names see the Greek literature 
in the Spectateur de 0 Crient. 

+ His discourses, homilies, panegyrics, etc., were collected in Athens 
in 1856. 

¢ See some details of his preaching in the Heliade, Mémoires sur la 
régénération de la Roumanie, 
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Massillon, distinguished themselves more particularly in the 
colleges of the University of France. It seems to me that 
one may conclude from all these facts that the States of 
Eastern Europe which have not, like Russia, ecclesiastical 
schools, or, like Greece, faculties of theology (the Univer- 
sity of Athens has a faculty of theology), should hasten 
to establish schools where superior theological instruction 
could be given. Belgrade, which has now a theological 
school, but inadequate to its needs, could, in enlarging it, 
provide for the students of the Servian provinces—Servia, 
Bosnia and Tsernagora. The Bulgarians could, in appeal- 
ing to the zeal of their Sclavonian coreligionists, lay the 
foundation for a similar institution. In regard to the 
united principalities it is evident that they possess more 
resources than captive Bulgaria or even Servia to found 
among themselves a great Theological school, which would 
serve tu unite more closely the eight millions of Rouma- 
nians dwelling in Eastern Europe. 


Parr IL. 


THE SACRAMENTS INSTITUTED BY THE CHURCH, 


The Eastern like the Romish Church has deemed it 
necessary to add to the ceremonies instituted by Jesus 
Christ other rites which are far from being equal to them 
in importance. 

It is difficult indeed to rank Chrism with repentance— 
Meravoiw. ‘Chrism, which the Romanists eall confirma- 
tion, has no more significance in the East than in the West; 
for it is, so to speak, but an appendix of Baptism, with 
which it is administered. The Western Church formerly 
considered it so. This is the most logical explanation of it. 
In truth, if confirmation produces “habitual grace, which is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit,” why not place the Christian 
in possession of such advantages as soon as possible ? 
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But, it is naturally asked, upon what Divine promises 
does the Church assure these special privileges to the faith- 
ful? First, upon a metaphor of 8. Paul.* By one of those 
revolutions so common even in the Church which claims to 
be immutable, the exegesis which in early times saw alle- 
gories + everywhere now changes the most evident meta- 
phors into realities. Therefore, as the Apostles communi- 
cated the Holy Spirit to the newly baptized by the 
imposition of hands, so the Orthodox Church considers 
herself able to bestow it by means of the unction produced 
by chrism. This preference given to Chrism (ypioya, 
unction) over the imposition of handst is to be explained by 
the ancient conceptions which were held of the efficacy of 
oil. The Orthodox Church deems this element of so great 
importance that she uses it in baptism, in confirmation, in 
extreme unction,| and in all the solemn acts of benediction. 
Chrism is not composed of oil only. Several other ingredi- 
ents, balm, myrrh, gum, ete., are added. The bishop or 
archbishop consecrates it on Holy Friday. This service is 
performed with so much care as to prove the importance 
attached to the ceremony. The ingredients, after having 
been sprinkled with holy water, are poured into a vast 
cauldron on Monday of Holy Week. The priests pour 
enough wine and oil into it for the mixture to boil con- 
stantly three days, and in such proportion that there 
shall be a certain fixed depth of wine under the oil. Dur- 
ing this entire preparation the deacons stir the mixture with 
long rods and the priests read in turn the four Gospels, 
then begin them again when they have read them through. 


* 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. 

+ See Leben Jesu von Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, Introd. Several 
curious examples of this method are noted here. 

¢t The Roman Church has preserved the practice of the imposition of 
hands, while at the same time it also uses Chrism. 

§ See what has already been said of the unction of baptism. It may 
be added that the olive-tree, not losing its leaves, is regarded as an em- 
blem of eternity. 
| The ’ayzor evxyéAazor of the Greeks. 
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Wednesday a mixture of perfumed oils is added. Friday 
the bishop is engaged in the consecration. 

The prelate, having covered the holy oil with a veil, 
signs it three times with the sign of the cross, repeating in 
a low tone the following prayer: 


“Most merciful God, Father of light, from whom pro- 
ceedeth every great mercy and perfect ‘gift, grant us, al- 
though we are unworthy, the blessing of accomplishing this 
grand and life-giving Mystery; bestow it upon us as Thou 
gavest it in former times to Moses, Thy faithful servant, to 
Samuel, Thy servant, and to all Thy holy Apostles. Send 
down Thy Holy Spirit upon this chrism (ointment). Make 
it a royal chrism, a spiritual chrism which shall preserve 
life, an oil of joy which shall sanctify our bodies and souls. 
That which has been typified under the ancient law has 
become more evident and clear to us under the New Testa- 
ment. It was with this holy oil that priests, pontiffs, 
prophets and kings were anointed in ancient times. It was 
with this holy unction that Thou didst anoint the apostles. 
And until now all have been baptized by them or by their 
successors, the bishops and priests, by the washing of re- 
generation. Thou then, Lord and God Almighty, grant by 
the descent of Thy holy and adorable Spirit that this chrism 
(ointment) shall be a garment of incorruption, a seal * which 
shall imprint upon those about to be baptized the Divine 
name of Thine only Son and of Thy Holy Spirit, so that 
before Thee they may be known to belong to Thy house 
and to be Thy servants and children, sanctified both in body 
and soul, delivered from all wickedness and washed from 
their sins ; that they may, being clothed with the vestments of 
immortal glory, be recognized by these signs by the holy 
angels, by the archangels and by all the heavenly powers, and 
become formidable to wicked spirits; in order that they 
may be a chosen people, a royal priesthood and a holy na- 
tion signed by this immaculate mystery and having Jesus 
Christ in their hearts, in which, Lord, we pray Thee to 
dwell and also Thy Holy Spirit; for Thou, our God, art 
holy arid Thou dwellest with the holy. And to Thee, Son 
and Holy Ghost, be glory to the ages. Amen.” 

* An allusion to S. Paul’s words: ‘‘ Now he which stablisheth us with 
you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who hath also sealed us, 
and given the earnest of the spirit in our hearts.” (2 Cor. i, 21, 22. 
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This prayer expresses better than any arguments the im- 
mense importance the Eastern as well as the Romish Church 
attaches to a multitude of rites whose singularity astonishes 
all who are not accustomed to them from childhood. Both 
the Orthodox and Romanists have but a very imperfect con- 
ception of gospel spiritualism. Under the pretext that Jesus 
Christ came not to “destroy the law, but to fulfil it,” they 
have adopted the elaborate liturgy of the synagogue, adapt- 
ing and harmonizing it with Christian conceptions. The 
Eastern mind, whose peculiarities are constantly reappear- 
ing among the Latins of the West, has thus been able to recon- 
cile its requirements with the prescriptions of Christianity. 
The Christian bishop has become an offerer of sacrifice like 
the pontiff of Jerusalem, and in fulfilling the rites of the 
ancient people he is regarded as the successor of Aaron and 
of S. Paul; he cites both Moses, “ the servant of God,” and 
the holy Apostles ; he invokes both the authority of the syna- 
gogue and the decisions of the Church. These confusions, so 
strange to the Western Church, do not stop here. In direct- 
ing his thoughts toward the old Eastern World he naturally 
takes from it many of its rudimentary theories. The dis- 
tinction is no longer made between matter and spirit ; Chrism 
becomes “spiritual” and a material substance is able to 
“sanctify our souls”! The whole tenor of the Orthodox and 
Romish liturgies abounds in these unpardonable aberrations. 

The manner in which the sacraments are administered in 
the East shows most clearly the predominant thought in 
their institution. When the Romish bishop confirms he is 
content with signing the forehead with chrism. But in the 
Kast this chrism, “which preserves life,” must be applied to 
the principal organs, upon which it acts as a “life-giving 
mystery.” * Also care is taken to anoint with chrism the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, the breast, the hands and the soles 
of the feet, saying, “Seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit.” + 


* It is the same thought that requires baptism by immersion. It must 
be a ‘‘ washing of regencration.” 
+ Sq—payis Specs rvevuaros ayiov 
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The Orientalists do not consider this seal to be indelible as 
do the Romanists. Indeed, all who have erred or abjured 
the Orthodox faith must receive anew the application of holy 
Chrism. These contradictions prove what reliance can be 
placed on the pretended tradition which attributed to Jesus 
Christ the institution of the sacraments established by the 
Church. If this tradition were not a myth, then the views 
upon this question would be much clearer. 

When a Christian has lost the grace conferred upon him 
by Baptism and by Chrism, he must have recourse to peni- 
tence (Meravorw). “This sacrament,” says the orthodox 
confession, “is a certain sadness of heart caused by the sins 
that have been committed, accompanied by the firm purpose 
to correct his life, and the will to fulfill all that the priest, 
the spiritual father of the sinner, shall impose upon him as 
a punishment.” * This institution has existed in the East 
from the most ancient times. Several centuries before 
Christianity the Buddhists had enjoined confession. But 
neither Jesus Christ nor His apostles thought of imitating 
them. In the early Church when a Christian committed 
any great sin, he was excluded from the assembly of the 
faithful. If he repented of his sin and came to avow it be- 
fore the community, he was subjected to some penance in 
proportion to the gravity of his sin. This practice, by a 
series of changes common to all religions, later developed 
into auricular confession.+ But in the Fourth century the 
Eastern Church deemed it so non-essential that S. John 
Chrysostom, who so often spoke of repentance, did not con- 
sider the avowal of the sin to the priest necessary. Accord- 
ing to this great bishop, it is God and not a “ companion in 
bondage” (ovvdovdo:) who should be the confidant of the 
sinner. “‘I donot compel thee,’ says God, ‘to publish it in 
a theater, to call a number of witnesses: tell to Me alone in 


* Mon. fid. eccl. ort. part 1st, 189-92. 

+ See La confession, Essai historique et dogmatique. This work, by M. 
Desanctis, ancient curate in Rome, has been translated into French by 
M. Maubert, Berne, 1854. 
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particular thy sin, that I may learn the injury and deliver 
thee from all suffering.” And again: “ Make to God the 
avowal of thy sins, confess them to thy Judge with prayer, 
confess them without words and from memory, and thus 
merit that He may have compassion on thee.” * After con- 
fessing his sins to God the repentant sinner must impose 
upon himself a penance proportionate to their gravity. This 
penance enforces prayer, tears, fasting and, above all, alms- 
giving.t 

To-day the Buddhist practice of auricular confession has 
spread in the East as in the West. But in the East it has 
brought with it only a part of the inconveniences so vigor- 
ously pointed out by Paul-Louis Courier. Spiritual guid- 
ance, that powerful arm of the Romish clergy,t does not 
exist in East. The impure casuistry is as little known. No 
government of Eastern Europe has been obliged to issue the 
decree which the civil-lieutenant Le Guy issued at Paris, 
forbidding booksellers, under penalty of the gallows, to sell 
the work of the celebrated jesuit Thomas Sanchez, De 
sancto matrimoni sacramento.§ The inquisitorial mind 
which used as a pretext these studies in casuistry is happily 
foreign to the character of the Eastern priests. In the Scla- 
vonian Churches the confession is restricted to the recital 
of the Decalogue and signifying which of the ten command- 
ments has been broken. Even where the confession is more 
explicit the “circumstances” and the “cas de conscience” 
and the “ cas reservés,” ete. ete., are unknown, and even the 
indulgences which have brought so much money to the 
Romish Church, chimerical treasures the administration 
of which is intrusted to the Pope, where penitents exchange 
their earthly riches for wealth in reality for the remission 
of “the penalty due to their sins.” It is well known that 
the avidity with which Rome has amassed this treasure has 


* On the Epistle to the Hebrews, Hom. xxi. 

+ De la pénitence, Hom. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

¢ Michelet, Du prétre, de la femme et de la famille. 
§ Antwerp, 1620, in fol. 
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powerfully contributed to the success of Zwingli, Luther and 
Calvin. 

The ceremonies of confession are quite simple in Eastern 
Europe. They know of no confessionals there. When 
the time for confession comes, it is made at home with 


no other preparations. In Russia several usages have 
been introduced from Roman Catholicism. Thus, screens 
are placed in the churches, behind which the priest and 
penitent are stationed. The “certificates of confession” 


required in France of the newly converted, under penalty 
of perpetual servitude and confiscation of property,* are 
written in the Church immediately after confession. The 
penitent and confessor advance to a table where the scribes 
write it, and the priest after signing it gives it at once to 
the penitent. ‘The embarrassments to which one is exposed 
at Rome who neglects to obtain one of these safe-conducts, 
in the paschal season, are well known. Russians in the ser- 
vice of the State are merely obliged to obtain one of them 
if members of the Orthodox Church. 

Save the screen and the certificate+ the service is the same 
in Russia as in the Eastern Peninsula; the penitent bends +t 
first or kneels before the priest, who places the stole upon his 
head; he then rises and remains either standing or sitting. 
The confession made, the priest pronounces absolution, the 
formula of which varies according to the rituals. Then the 
penitent, after kissing the priest’s hand, slips in it a piece of 
money. This custom probably prevailed formerly in the 
Romish Church, inasmuch as the faithful still pay for bap- 
tisms and marriages, but the antipathy excited by the in- 
~ * This requirement was made by Louis XIV. 

+ The Russian like the Romanist confessors are often accused of put- 
ting their ministry to the service of politics. 

¢ Genuflexion is intensely disliked by the Orthodox in the Eastern 
Peninsula. But it isnot in Russia, where it is so popular that every one, 
even the upper classes, uses and abuses it as well. Nevertheless the 
clergy of Constantinople commend genuflexion once a year during the 
reading of the long prayers at the vespers of Pentecost and during con- 
fession. 
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quisitorial system of that Church has determined them to 
make as easy as possible a rite from which she takes so great 
an advantage in the political class. 

Not only is confession enjoined upon the sick and infirm, 
but also the oil of prayer (ro evyéAazov) of which mention 
is made in the general Epistle of S. James.* The anoint- 
ing commended by the Apostle is an Eastern custom adopted 
by the Churches of Palestine and sanctified by prayer. The 
Romish Church has made it a sacrament designed for the 
“faithful who are dangerously ill,” and called “Extreme 
Unction” because it is the last of the unctions that can be 
performed for the faithful. The Eastern Church, interpret- 
ing literally the advice of S. James, very far from waiting 
until the infirm are at the last extremity to anoint them, 
bring to the church every one who has some infirmity, 
where, “ while the body is being anointed with oil, the grace 
of God is invoked upon the sick person to heal him of ail 
his infirmities, bodily and spiritual.” + This ceremony is so 
long that it seems scarcely appropriate to the condition of 
the patient. Indeed, the oil used is not consecrated in ad- 
vance, and the Apostle having employed the word “ priest” 
(or rather elder, in the plural), seven priests assist the bishop 
in administering this sacrament. Each of them reads in his 
turn an anthem (7pox:/uevov), an epistle, a psalm, the gospel 
and the prayer. While reciting this prayer each priest takes 
one of the seven palm-branches, which have small pieces of 
cotton attached to them, and uses them to sign the sign of 
the cross with oil upon thesick. If the sick person is unable 
to go to the church the ceremony is performed at his house ; 
but then the anointing is performed upon all those present, 
and even upon the walls. It is not necessary that the per- 
son should be ill in order to claim the “oil of prayer.” It 
suffices if he fall into sin which is regarded as soiling both 
body and soul. In fact, by reason of the confusion men- 
tioned before, the Eastern Church believes that asin can soil 


*§. James, v. 14, 15. 
+ Larger Orthodox catechism of the Church of Russia. 
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the body as a material substance can heal the soul. Every 
theory of the sacraments rests, at Constantinople as well as 
at Rome, upon this philosophy, which is too singular to be 
seriously discussed. 

Until now we have mentioned only those sacraments de- 
signed for all Christians. There remain two others which 
the Church has instituted for special ends. These sacra- 
ments are marriage and ordination. 

The Apostle S. Paul having declared marriage to be a 
mystery,* the Eastern Church has been led to sanction the 
union of man and woman by a religious ceremony, and to 
add to it a multitude of prescriptions designed to render it 
more worthy of respect. Although in its opinion mar- 
riage is inferior to celibacy, second marriage being for this 
reason, as S. Paul desired, forbidden to priests, marriage 
is perhaps a state essentially holy and in conformity with 
the purposes of God. But in order that it may have this 
character it is necessary that those who wish to engage in it 
should scrupulously observe the laws of the Church. These 
laws, in every respect reasonable, prohibit marriage between 
members of the same family. It is, in truth, contrary to 
the principles of gospel fraternity, that families should 
tend to isolate themselves by exclusive alliances. Besides, 
the possibility of such alliances exposes the morality of young 
people usually brought up together to great temptations.+ 
Modern physiology has demonstrated that this law is not 
merely in conformity with the interests of morality. Noth- 
ing promotes the decadence of races more than marriage be- 
tween relatives. Experience has proved that two cousins 
german afflicted with mere nervous irritability will produce 
children either idiots or epileptics. But if the Orthodox 
Church was right in establishing these impediments, if she 


* Or sacrament, to use the language of the West. The word ‘‘ mystery” 
is employed generally in the East. 

+ In France the civil law has itself established several hindrances to 
marriage. 
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cannot be charged, like the Romish Church, with dispens- 
ing with them for no other reason than self-interest,* still she 
can be accused of having given to these hindrances an arbi- 
trary extension; to have, for example, assimilated the spir- 
itual relationship with the bonds of blood. As to mixed 
marriages, they are not forbidden. Nevertheless, in Russia, 
although condemned by the 72d Canon of the ecumenical 
synod, the children must be educated in the Orthodox faith- 

The clergy of the Eastern Peninsula equally deserve the 
accusation of listening more willingly to the voice of eupid- 
ity than to the interest of the husband and wife in the ex- 
amination of the causes for divorce. Doubtless divorce is 
an institution in conformity with the interests of society, 
and that was so evident that the Napoleonic code established 
it in Roman Catholic countries.t But every institution de- 
livered over to despotism results in abuses of every kind, for 
the reason that the private views of individuals are substi- 
tuted for legality. The harm caused by the avidity of the 
prelates ought to lead to a reaction. Furthermore, Russian 
law has so reduced the causes for divorce that it is often 
asked whether divorce still exists in the empire.t The new 
code of Tsernagora is in the same spirit. But nothing is 
less surprising since Tsernagora has recognized the authority 
of the Holy Russian Synod. Unfortunately, in order to 
remedy their real abuses, one is in danger of falling into the 
opposite excess. The Roman Church, proverbial for its 
adroitness, likewise profits by these provisions in establish- 
ing her absolutist theories. 

The ceremonies of marriage consist of two principal parts, 
the betrothal and the marriage itself. The custom of be- 


* The Patriarch of Rome has arrogated to himself the right to break 
these vows, hindrances, etc. etc. 

+ Les femmes en Orient. 

t Nevertheless it is easy to establish certain causes for it: 1st. The 
exile of one of the party to Siberia. 2d. The abdication by either party 
of the Russian nationality. 

§ See Danielo's Code. 
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trothal is an ancient tradition of the East, found in Judea, 
in India and in China. The Orthodox and the Romish 
Church have preserved it. The betrothals are accompanied 
by the gift of the ring. Among the Romans the fiancé 
presented an iron ring to the fiancée as a symbol of servi- 
tude. Christianity having changed the relation of the sexes 
in the most liberal manner, the betrothed exchange rings in 
order to show they are about to assume mutual responsibil- 
ities. This ceremony is accompanied by prayers in which 
is observable the constant tendency to trace, often by a puer- 
ile exegesis, what is called in the West “the analogy of the 
two Testaments:” “Thou, Lord, Thou hast given us exam- 
ples to show that one should give a pledge and keep it in 
every point. Bya ring Joseph received power over Egypt; 
by a ring Daniel was honored in the country of Babylon; by 
a ring the truth of Tamar’s words was manifested; by a ring 
our heavenly Father was merciful toward His Son ; for “ put,” 
said He, “a ring upon his finger,” ete.* One names, with 
the systematic intention of connecting the Mosaic East with 
the Christian East, the model husbands and wives spoken 
of in the books of the Hebrews, Abraham and Sara, Isaac 
and Rebecca, ete., even Jacob and his wives, although this 
latter example may be in closer sympathy with the polygamy 
of the Mohammedans than with Christian marriage. 

As to the marriage ceremonies, they are a mingling of 
Christian rites and ceremonies borrowed from pagan times. 

After having spoken of six sacraments or mysteries, it re- 
mains to give some idea of the seventh, which constitutes 
certain individuals “ stewards of these mysteries” (S. Paul’s 
words). Thissacrament is ordination (priesthood or orders), 
by which the hierarchy is perpetuated. This hierarchy is 
composed, like the Latin, of the major and minor orders. 
3ut there are some differences in their functions. For ex- 
ample, the minor orders have lost all importance in the 


*T think that in the text there is an allusion to the father of the 
prodigal, and not to the Father of the Word. 
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Romish Church, where they are confounded with the name 

of minorat. This is not the case in the East, where an 

anagnoste (reader) preserves these functions as formerly. In 

regard to the exorcist (the most interesting of these func- 

tionaries) he still preserves the power to expel evil spirits. 
Each order is conferred by special ceremonies. 


Dora pv’IsTrRia. 

















THE SOURCES AND SANCTIONS OF AMERI- 
CAN CHURCH LAW. 


REPLY TO MR. JUDD. 


N view of the rule which prevails in forensic and literary 
polemics, that he who undertakes to establish the affirm- 
ative of a proposition shall have the right to close the dis- 
cussion which he has opened, I propose to say somewhat in 
reply to the answer of Mr. Judd to my former article in 
this Review upon the sources and sanctions of American 
Church Law. I think the simplest and most satisfactory 
mode of doing this will be to restate very concisely, the fun- 
damental principles upon which my argument rested, and 
the historical facts which, as I claimed, brought my main 
proposition under the control of those principles, and from 
which my conclusions would follow by legal and logical 
necessity. And as Mr. Judd, even when he did not ex- 
pressly concede, did not controvert either the principles or 
the facts, it would seem a very easy matter to determine 
which of us is right as to the conclusion that should prop- 
erly follow them. 
My major premise, then, was this: That all National 
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Churches, subject to the Divine law and that of the Catholic 
Church, are autonomous and wholly independent of one an- 
other; that they are coexistent as to time and coextensive as 
to territory, with the civil sovereignty within which they 
may be found. In other words, that in every independent 
sovereign State, and from the moment its existence as such 
begins (but not sooner), all members of the Catholic Church 
within its territory and owing it allegiance, whether organ- 
ized fully, partially, or not at all, constitute the National 
Church of that State, independent as regards authority of 
all other National Churches, and possessing the power, actual 
or potential, of organization and legislation. Another prin- 
ciple I advanced, conceded by Mr. Judd, was that the laws 
in foree over any aggregation or association of intelligent 
beings, are those rules of conduct which have been pre- 
scribed for their government by a superior legislative pow- 
er. The historical facts lying within the scope of my argu- 
ment were these : That when the thirteen American Colonies, 
on July 4th, 1776, declared their independence, or if not, 
then upon the 3d day of September, 1783, when that inde- 
pendence was acknowledged and had become an accom- 
plished fact, there were added thirteen sovereign and inde- 
pendent States to the roll of nations, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, there came simultaneously into existence, thirteen 
National Churches, thoroughly autonomous and independent 
of one another and of the Church of England, and wholly dis- 


‘tinct as such, from the present National American Church. 


They so continued until, in 1789, the thirteen States sur- 
rendered their nationality and formed the present govern- 
ment ; whereupon, and not sooner, these thirteen national 
Churches were, by the law of their existence, dissolved as 
such, and from their elements, and by the same law, this 
Church of ours, the origin and sanction of whose laws we 
are now discussing, came into being as the American Na- 
tional Church, and at once began the exercise of its legis- 
lative power, even before adopting its fundamental articles 
of association or setting forth a Liturgy, by prescribing in a 
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i code of canons, Rules of conduct for the government of its 
1 members. 

4 From these premises I drew the conclusion that the ad- 
mitted independence of a national Church was inconsistent 
with the theory that it could be subject to laws which had 
been prescribed by any other national Church, or by any 
power outside itself, other than by its Divine Head or the 
law of the One Catholic Church; and hence, that the law of 
the English Church was not, as such, of binding force in 
this Church, unless shown to be so by some well-established 
rule or principle or usage, of Divine or Catholic sanction, 
regulating the generation of national Churches. In con- 
troverting—not my premises, for he admits them, but my 
conclusion—Mr. Judd’s reply, when analyzed and divested 
of its extraordinary erudition in the citation of authorities 


eT Ce 


and legal decisions, which would have been simply over- 
whelming had I or my argument been underneath the in- 
cumbent mass, resolves itself into two methods of attack. 
He first presents the argument from Analogy, and then that 
from Authority. 

Let us examine each of these in its turn. 

Conceding the correctness of my position, that if the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical law is of force in the American Church it 
must be because it has been prescribed by a superior law- 
making power outside the Church itself, Mr. Judd (p. 190) 
professes to have found such a power in that principle of 
international law by which, as it is claimed, a conquering na- 
tion is presumed tacitly to have adopted—subject, of course, 
to future repeal—the municipal laws of the conquered peo- 
¥ ple, so far as applicable to the new state of affairs. In apply- 

ing this principle to the question in hand Mr. Judd does 
not make his meaning very clear. I am not sure whether 
he intends to claim simply that as the Colonies may be con- 
sidered as having conquered their territory from the Eng- 
lish crown, and under the principle stated, may therefore be 
‘ considered as having tacitly adopted the municipal laws pre- 
viously in existence in such conquered territory, so the thir- 
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teen American Churches may be considered as having con- 
quered their ecclesiastical domains from the English Church, 
and therefore to have tacitly adopted the ecclesiastical laws 
previously in existence, or whether he claims to have found 
in the principle of international law, which he announces, a 
rule of action prescribed by a superior power outside the 
State itself; in other words, an international law as distin- 
guished from and superior to municipal law. From which 
he would claim that as among nations, so among national 
Churches ; and, therefore, that so the conquering American 
Church, by a principle of quasi-international ecclesiastical 
law prescribing by superior power such a Rule may be 
considered as having adopted tacitly, and as matter of con- 
venience, the laws of the conquered English Church. 

In the one case Mr. Judd finds the superior law-making 
power in the English Church itself, by virtue of which its 
laws became, proprio vigore, the laws of the American 
Church ; and in the other he finds such power in some prin- 
ciple or sanction outside both these Churches, controlling 
and regulating the generation of all national Churches. But 
in either case the ultimate argument is that from analogy, 
from the State to the Church. 

It will be noted that it isin the domain of international 
civil jurisprudence that Mr. Judd finds the superior law- 
making power which, as he claims, enables him to bring his 
case within the definition of law given by me. He does 
not look for it, nor claim to have found it in, that wide do- 
main of Ecumenical decrees and canons, and Catholic usages 
and customs, which constitute the only code of law common 
to and dominating all national Churches, in which Mr. Judd 
is known to be so well versed, and an appeal to which I 
challenged in my former article. It is not, then, to the 
Apostolical Canons, or to the decrees of the Six Councils, 
or to the Nicene Fathers, or to Bingham, or to Hooker that 
Mr. Judd appeals, but to Halleck, to Coke, Story, and Kent. 
And so much importance does he evidently attach to his 
supposed discovery that he gives us four pages of quotations 
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to sustain it (pp. 186-190), and closes this branch of the 
discussion by asserting that thus is “a superior or law-mak- 
ing power” found to accommodate my definition of law. 

I confess myself so obtuse as not to be able to follow Mr. 
Judd in this conclusion. I cannot see why it follows that 
because a conquest of hostile territory does not, zpso facto, 
abrogate the municipal laws previously in force in such ter- 
ritory, that therefore the organization of a national Church 
in a conquered territory does not abrogate the merely eccle- 
siastical code previously in force. 

The status of a civil government which by revolution has 
become an independent nation, widely differs from that of 
a national Church which becomes such by virtue of the 
nationality of the civil sovereignty to which its members 
owe allegiance. 

It is only ew necessitate, and to avoid an interregnum of 
law, that jurists hold that the newly independent State im- 
pliedly and tacitly adopts the provisions of the civil law 
previously existing, so far as regards the private relations of 
its citizens. For otherwise, and until the legislative power 
of the new government could get into active operation, there 
would be absolutely no law, a resulting state of anarchy. 
The conclusion arrived at, therefore, is not strictly logical 
or reconcilable with the definition of law, as being a rule of 
action prescribed by the superior law-making power of the 
organization in question, but is a concession forced by the 
necessities of the case. 

“ Tt is presumed that the new political sovereign has 
adopted and continued them [the prior existing laws] as a 
matter of convenience.” —2d Hal. Int. L. p. 99 (as quoted by 
Mr. Judd, p- 189). 

3ut with the Church it is far different. An independent 
nation recognizes no superior, no law-making power higher 
than itself, no appeal but to the wltima ratio regum. On 
the contrary, every national Church, as soon as it comes 
into existence, though autonomic within certain bounds, and 
independent of all other national Churches, is yet subject to 
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the Divine law, and to the laws and well-established usages 
of the One Catholic Church of which it forms an integral 
part. And these superior laws which regulate the Faith, the 
Order, the Sacraments, and in many points the Discipline of 
the Church are quite sufficient for the government of the 
national Church in its unorganized condition, and save us 
from that appeal:to the higher law of necessity, or even to 
that of convenience, which in order to avoid a state of law- 
lessness and anarchy has brought about in matters of inter- 
national law the ingenious hypothesis, totally without foun- 
dation in fact, that the new or conquering State tacitly 
adopts the legal code of the old. 

Let us now meet fully and fairly this argument from an- 
alogy, which stated concisely is: That as the American civil 
government inherited or tacitly adopted the English Com- 
mon and Statute law, so the American Church inherited or 
tacitly adopted the English Ecclesiastical law. My con- 
tention is that it fails in two essential points: that neither 
the as nor the so is true in fact. Mr. Judd vainly struggles 
against the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States which I cited in my former article, to 
the effect that there is no common law of the United States, 
and that it could be made a part of our judicial system only 
by legislative adoption. This decision is so palpably and 
positively in the teeth of Mr. Judd’s argument from an- 
alogy, meets so directly and so completely overthrows its 
very groundwork, that he feels the necessity of saying 
something at least to break its fall. It will be borne in 
mind that a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon a question of national law zs law. It must be 
implicitly received and recognized as such by all courts 
throughout the land, State and National, until altered by 
Act of Congress or reversed by a subsequent decision of the 
same august tribunal. When this court held that the Legal 
Tender Act was unconstitutional, no court throughout the 
land would have dared, in a case before it, to sustain its 
constitutionality ; and when subsequently the same court 
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reversed its former decision and pronounced the law con- 
stitutional, all other courts were bound to follow this su- 
preme authority and so pronounce. And this, too, quite in- 
dependently of what might be the individual or collective 
opinions of all the other judges and lawyers in the land. 
How, then, does Mr. Judd meet the attack of this all-pow- 
erful antagonist, which lays the axe at the root of the argu- 
ment from analogy? His first reply is in the words of our 
old friend Toots, “It’s of no consequence,” or rather, in his 
own words, “It is not of any considerable consequence” (p. 
191). But thinking perhaps that there may be others so 
ignorant or dull as not to be convinced by this, he goes on 
to draw a distinction between the Common law as the source 
of jurisdiction and the Common law as affording a rule of 
practice in the exercise of that jurisdiction ; and asserts that 
the Supreme Court decision I cite, merely holds that the Com- 
mon law gives no jurisdiction to the U.S. courts, and that 
this is a mere phantom which I fondle ; while the wholesale 
quotations and citations which he proceeds to favor us with, 
present the substance, by showing that the Common law, 
jurisdiction being granted, does afford the U. 8. courts rules 
of procedure in the exercise of that jurisdiction. 

I very much fear that, just here, the difficulty of getting 
over this plain, positive and direct ruling of the highest 
tribunal in the land has led my good friend to be, I will 
not say a little disingenuous, but a little sophistical. At all 
events, the number of authorities he quotes and of decisions 
he cites, to establish a point which no one denies, certainly 
has the appearance of seeking, by the multiplication of 
words, to confound knowledge, not as respects the trained 
legal mind, but with the unsuspecting layman, who is apt 
to suppose that where there is such a mass of authorities to 
sustain a given position there must be something in that 
position, though he may not exactly see what. 

Now what is meant by the Common law being not a 
source of jurisdiction to the United States courts, but yet 
affording them a rule of practice? Only this and nothing 
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more: That the Common law prescribes no rule of conduct, 
commands nothing and prohibits nothing the doing or non- 
doing of which, in disobedience of such command, can be 
taken cognizance of and punished by the United States 
courts. But that when such a rule has been prescribed by 
Act of Congress, the only superior law-making power rec- 
ognized by these courts, and a violation of such rule has 
been brought before them, they will proceed to try the case 
according to the rules which the common-law courts have 
adopted. That is to say, when a man is charged for trial 
in a U.S. court, the first question is, Has he done anything 
forbidden by law of Congress? If not, the case is dismissed, 
notwithstanding his act be an offense at common law, be- 
cause the United States has no common law prescribing a 
rule of conduct for its citizens. But if it be found that the of- 
fense charged is one against the statute laws of the United 
States, the offender is put on trial according to the forms 
of the common law, and in the course of the trial the court 
proceeds according to those rules of practice and evidence 
which have been recognized and adopted by the courts of 
common law, some of them arbitrary and indifferent, and 
others founded upon the rules of right reason. Of the 
latter kind, for instance, are those that no man shall be com- 
pelled to give evidence against himself; that hearsay evi- 
dence is not admissible; that every one is presumed inno- 
cent until proved guilty; that in all issues the burden of 
proof lies upon the affirmant. Every lawyer, and, I pre- 
sume, every layman, when it is once suggested, will under- 
stand the difference between rules of conduct for the citizen, 
and rules of practice for the courts. The former are pre- 
scribed by the legislative power, and are laws coming within 
the definition which I have given, to which Mr. Judd as- 
sents, and with which alone we have to do in this argument ; 
while the others have not necessarily legislative sanction, 
but are prescribed for the most part by the courts them- 
selves for their own government, and as being conducive to 
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the arrival at a just result in the trial of the cases they may 
have in hand. 

And now, in the light of what has just been said, let me 
requote the dictum of the Supreme Court, following it with 
some other authorities to the same effect, and then, com- 
comparing these with Mr. Judd’s citations to the contrary, 
let me ask, Which of us holds the substance of the matter 
and which is fondling the phantom ?— 

“There can be no common law of the United States. 
The federal government is composed of tweuty-four sov- 
ereign and independent States, each of which may have its 
local usages, customs, and common law. There is no prin- 
ciple which pervades the Union and has the authority of 
law which is not embodied in the Constitution or laws of 
the Union. The Common law could be made a part of our 
system by legislative adoption.” (Wheaton v. Peters, 8 
Peters, 591.) 

This opinion of the U. 8. “Supreme Court was fore- 
shadowed by Jefferson in a letter to Mr. Edmund Ran- 
dolph in 1799 (4 Jeff. Works, 301). He says: “Of all the 
doctrines which have been broached by the federal govern- 
ment, the novel one of the Common law being in force and 
cognizable as existing law in their courts is to me the most 
formidable. All their other assumptions of ungiven powers 
have been in the detail—have been solitary, unconsequential, 
timid things in comparison with the audacious, barefaced 
and sweeping pretension to a system of law for the United 
States without the adoption by their legislature, and so in- 
finitely beyond their power to adopt.” Also in the opinion 
of Judge Chase, in the case of United States v. Warner, (2 
Dal. 384 1798). He says: “The United States, as a fed- 
eral government, have no common law.” And again: “ The 
United States must possess the common law themselves be- 
fore they can communicate it to their judicial agents. Now 
the United States did not bring it with them from England, 
the Constitution does not create it, and no Act of Congress 
has assumed it.” 

This opinion was followed by the U.S. Supreme Court 
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in United States v. Hudson, (7 Cranch, 324 1812). Judge 
Tucker, in his Commentaries on Blackstone upon this sub- 
ject, says: “ But though this Common law is in force in this 
commonwealth [Virginia], considered as a sovereign and in- 
dependent State, yet it is by no means to be so regarded in 
relation to the United States in their character of a feder- 
ative government” (Tucker’s Com. p. 9). “When the 
fabric of the jurisprudence of the United States was erected, 
it did not, nor could it, adopt the principles of the Common 
law” (Cocke Com. and Civ. Law, p. 11). “There is no 
common law of the country geographically designated as the 
United States. The Common law neither is, nor could it by 
legislative adoption be made, a part of the federal system” 
(Ch. Just. Sharswood, 1 Black. Com. p. 67 n., 6). 

Judge Story, who strenuously contended for the contrary 
doctrine, and so held when the question was before him 
at Circuit, was overruled by the Supreme Court on writ of 
error (United States v. Coolidge, 1 Wheat. 415). These 
cases are authorities upon the question of the jurisdiction 
of the U. S. courts in matters of criminal law, and the 
same principle was adopted in reference to civil rights in 
the case which I have cited of Wheaton v. Peters. And that 
case is considered now as having closed the question and 
settled the law. 

It is conceded, as observed before, that the U.S. courts, 
when they have jurisdiction of either a criminal or civil case, 
may and do proceed in many instances to try such case 
according to the rules and practice of the Common law. 
This point is so admirably stated by Chancellor Kent, and 
his proposition throws so much light on Mr. Judd’s efforts 
to show that the jurisdiction is the phantom and the mode 
of exercising that jurisdiction is the substance, and he so 
clearly reconciles the Supreme Court’s decision in Wheaton 
v. Peters with the authorities cited by Mr. Judd in meet- 
ing that decision, that I may be pardoned for quoting it at 
length: “Though the judiciary power of the United States 
cannot take cogriizance of offenses at common law unless 
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they have jurisdiction over the person or subject-matter given 
them by the Constitution or laws made in pursuance of it, yet 
when the jurisdiction is once granted, the Common law, 
under the correction of the Constitution and Statute law of 
the United States, would seem to be a necessary and a safe 
guide in all cases civil and criminal arising under the ex- 
ercise of that jurisdiction and not expressly provided for 
by statute” (1 Kent Com. p. 369). 

Assuming now an analogy between the Common law and 
the Common law ecclesiastical as regards the United States 
and the American Church, Chancellor Kent would say sub- 
stantially in reference to the American Church and the 
English Ecclesiastical law, mutatis mutandis; “Though 
the judiciary power of the American national Church can- 
not take cognizance of offenses under the English Ecclesi- 
astical law unless they have jurisdiction given them by the 
Constitution’ or Canons of the General Convention, yet when 
once such jurisdiction is given and no other special rules 
are laid down for their guidance the courts may adopt the 
rules and practice of the ecclesiastical courts in trying any 
case brought before them. That is, the English Ecclesi- 
astical law is not here in force as such and as prescribing a 
rule of ecclesiastical conduct, on disobedience to which the 
offender may be tried and punished (and this, I venture to 
suggest, is the solid substance of the whole matter); but 
when our own canons forbid such an act and no special 
rules or practice for trying the offense are prescribed for 
the courts which are to have jurisdiction, they may adopt 
as their guides the rules and practice of the ecclesiastical 
courts of England. And this, which seems to be all which is 
left for Mr. Judd of the English Ecclesiastical law as of force 
in this Church, I likewise suggest is very like the shadow. 
I certainly never denied it, for in my original article I drew 
the distinction between the English Ecclesiastical law being 
in force here as a rule of conduct commanding or prohibit- 
ing, with amenability for disobedience, with which alone my 
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contention had to do, and the same law as being a guide or 
instructor. 

The argument from analogy consists in “drawing by com- 
parison a conclusion from that which is acknowledged as to 
that which is disputed.” “ Hjus analogie hec vis est, ut id 
quod dubium est ad aliquid simile de quo non queritur, 
referat, ut incerta certis probet * (Quin. 1. i. ¢. vi). 

I have now attempted to meet this argument in the mat- 
ter before us by denying and disproving at the very outset 
the assumption upon which it rests. I have shown very 
clearly, I think, that the tacit adoption of the English Com- 
mon and Statute law by the United States Government is 
not a matter de guo non queritur; that, on the contrary, the 
position is unfounded, the assumption false. 

This answer, if true, is quite sufficient, but it is by no 
means the entire answer that may be made, and I shall now 
endeavor to show that not only is the hypothesis untrue, but 
that the alleged parallel or comparison leading up to its 
conclusion is equally untrue. Referat id quod dubium est, 
ad aliquid non simile. In other words, the claim being 
that as in the State so in the Church, and having, as I think, 
disproved the as, I now contend that, even admitting the 
as, it will be found on further examination that the so does 
not necessarily, probably, or even possibly follow as a con- 
clusion. And here is just the point where those maintain- 
ing the contrary fall short in the requirements of their case. 
There must be a parallel or similitude between the non 
dubium and the dubiwm which are compared, but this simil- 
itude is just that link in the chain which they leave out; 
and although so essential a part of their argument, they never, 
so far as my observation goes, seek by any course of reason- 
ing to establish it as such, nor do they discuss or even notice 
the clear and obvious reasons for the contrary conclusion. 

These reasons are manifold. First, that advanced and 
maintained so forcibly by my learned friend (as will be here- 
after noticed) and held by a large class of Churchmen, that 
the source of legislative power in the Church is widely dif- 
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ferent from that in the State; in the former flowing from 
the Divine Head downward to the Episcopate, where it finds 
its present embodiment, and in the latter from the people 
upwards to the legislative halls of the State or nation. 

Second. The interregnum between the time when the 
legislative authority of the English Church ended, July 4, 
1776, when civil independence was declared, and 1789, 
when the national existence of the United States, and con- 
sequently that of the American Church, began. 

During that interval there were civil organizations ca- 
pable of inheriting the Common law—colonial and state 
courts and legislatures, capable of tacitly adopting it—but 
an entire want of organizations, courts and legislatures 
ecclesiastical, to inherit or tacitly adopt the Ecclesiastical 
law. 

Third. Admitting to its fullest extent the claim that as the 
Colonies and States, with certain marked differences, inher- 
ited or tacitly adopted more or less of the English Common 
law, so the Church in the several Colonies, with certain and 
marked differences, inherited or tacitly adopted more or less 
of the English Ecclesiastical law, yet it by no means follows, 
in fact it cannot follow, that the National Church, whether 
formed by the union of the State Churches or dioceses, or by 
the action of the bishops holding the deposit of all legis- 
lative power, as Mr. Judd seems to hold, or springing into 
existence as a necessary consequence from the formation of 
the national Union, either inherited or tacitly adopted from 
the Church of England, mediately throngh these State 
Churches or dioceses, those portions of the English Ecclesi- 
astical law which was of force in them. Perhaps this may 
be more clearly presented by the use of algebraic symbols. 

Take any three States; by way of illustration, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Let E. L. represent the 
ecclesiastical law of England; a, that part of this law which 
Connecticut, 6, which Pennsylvania, and ¢, which Virginia 
neither inherited nor tacitly adopted. 

Then E. L. — @ would represent the Ecclesiastical law of 
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Connecticut from 1776 to 1789; E. L. — }, that of Pennsyl- 
vania; and E. L. — c, that of Virginia. 

Now when by the union of these and the other ten State 
Churches the American National Church came into existence, 
what formula would represent the Ecclesiastical law of the 
latter ? 

Not E. L. — (a+ 6-0), for that would be to strike out of 
the ecclesiastical law of the National Church everything which 
could not be found in all the State Churches, and therefore, 
although twelve of them had tacitly adopted some rule or 
law of the English Church, it would not come into force 
in the national Church if not in force in the thirteenth State 
Church, thereby depriving these twelve Churches of some- 
thing they had inherited or tacitly adopted. 

Not E. L.—a nor E. L. — 3, ete. ete., for that would be 
to force into the National Church all those provisions which 
twelve of the State Churches had discarded. 

Not E. L. + a+ 6+ -«¢, ete., for that would be to restore 
the English ecclesiastical law in its entirety. 

When we consider the fact that each one of these State 
Churches went into the National Church on an equality, we 
see at once that no one or more of them had the right, in the 
formation of the National Church, to force its modus of Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical law upon the others. And when it is as- 
serted that the American Church inherited or tacitly adopted, 
ex necessitate or ab inconvenienti, the English Ecclesiastical 
law with such modifications and omissions as to the several 
Churches in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, ete. ete., had seemed proper and desirable, who will 
tell us whether it was the Ecclesiastical law as modified by 
the Church of New York or by that of Maryland which 
was thus inherited or adopted, or the residuum which might 
remain after striking out all that had been discarded by any 
one of the State Churches ? 

It was because of this very difficulty—the impossibility 
of answering just such a question in regard to the English 
Common law—that the Supreme Court of the United States 
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said, in Wheaton v. Peters: “The federal government is 
composed of twenty-four sovereign and independent States, 
each of which may have its local usages, customs and Com- 
mon law. No one will contend that the Common law as it 
existed in England has ever been in force in all its provi- 
sions in any State in this Union.” “It was adopted only so 
far as its principles were suited to the condition of the Col- 
nies; and from this circumstance it is seen that what is the 
common law in one State is not so considered in another.” 
That there was in fact a marked difference among the 
several States as to the measures in which they had either 
expressly or tacitly adopted the English ecclesiastical system 
will readily appear when we recollect that it was established 
by law in the States of Virginia and New Hampshire ; that 
Massachusettes was settled or dominated by the Puritans, 
Pennsylvania by the Quakers, South Carolina by the Hu- 
guenots, North Carolina by the Cavaliers, and Maryland by 
the Roman Catholics ; when we recollect also that Connec- 
ticut elected a Bishop, when episcopacy was so much under 
the ban that it was deemed necessary to keep the transaction 
a secret, and that South Carolina took part in the formation 
of the National Church on condition that no Bishop was to 
be sent there; and when we recollect also the antagonistic, 
or at all events diverse, actions of the deputies representing 
different State Churches in the early General Conventions, 
and of the Diocesan Conventions themselves in regard to the 
“ Proposed Book,” and the Apostles, and Nicene Creeds. 
There is another and a practical view to be taken of the 
main question in controversy to which, so far as I have ob- 
served, no attention has been given by any of the writers who 
have discussed it. It arises from the fact that the English 
Ecclesiastical law as a code of law was enacted for and adap- 
ted toa Church in close union with, in fact a part of, the 
State, and therefore wholly unfitted for a Church having no 
connection with the State. Our Church, if it inherited or 
tacitly adopted any Ecclesiastical law, must naturally have 
inherited or adopted Church law as such, as distinguished 
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from the law of Church and Siate united, and the difficulty 
that presents itself just here is that there was none such to 
be inherited or adopted. It is no sufficient answer to say 
that of course only those parts of the code which have no 
connection with municipal or state law have been the sub- 
ject of our inheritance. It is very easy to say this, and it 
seems to be the assertion of a principle easily applied. But 
practically it is quite otherwise. When Church and State 
are united, and especially in the English system, what is 
Church law as distinguished from State law, how far the 
one is independent of the other, and what matters of legisla- 
tion or of jurisprudence are peculiarly those of the Church, 
the control of which by the State becomes an invasion of 
vested or inherent rights,—all these are even now the burn- 
ing questions of the day in our sister-Church, from which, as 
I hold, we are happily exempt. Moreover, an examination of 
that system of jurisprudence known as the English Ecclesias- 
tical law, in its connection with the Municipal or State law, 
will show us that their union is so close, they so intertwine 
one with the other, that practically we cannot draw a line of 
separation. Mr. Judd apparently tries to meet the diffi- 
culty by setting up a myth which, following Bishop Gibson, 
he calls commune jus ecclesiasticum, which as a code of law 
he would fain have us believe holds the same relation to the 
Church which the Common law does to the State. I can find 
no authority for such a statement other than in the quota- 
tion from Bishop Gibson and Mr. Judd’s assent. But Bishop 
Gibson is evidently not writing as a lawyer, for he confounds 
jus with lex, speaking of the Common law as jura non scrip- 
ta, and Mr. Judd in his comment not only follows him in 
this but makes the remarkable mistake of saying it would 
be strange if there were not a jus commune ecclesiasticum 
as well as a jus commune laicum, since the whole body 
(politic) is divided into spirituality and temporality and 
causes are distinctly assigned to each according as they are 
of a spiritual or a temporal nature. How does this accord 
with the fact that originally there was no separation be- 
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tween spiritual and temporal courts, but the one court for 
the transaction of all business was presided over by the 
sheriff, assisted by the bishop (3 Bl. Com. p. 61.) Afterwards, 
when two courts were formed the ecclesiastical courts took 
cognizance of all matters relating to wills and testaments 
and the administration and distribution of the estates of in- 
testates, also of al] questions concerning matrimony and di- 
vorce, tithes, advowsons and the subtraction of ecclesiastical 
dues. And even in such matters these courts were strictly 
under control of the common-law courts. And in this con- 
nection I would note, for the benefit of those not learned in 
the law, that when the civil courts in this country have ap- 
peared to hold that the English Ecclesiastical law is to any 
extent in force here they are speaking not of Ecclesias- 
tical law, purely such, and the subject of the present con- 
tention, but of the mixed ecclesiastical system of the English 
Church and State, involving questions of civil rights—ques- 
tions of matrimony, divorce, legitimacy, ete.,—which in Eng- 
land were questions of spiritual or ecclesiastical cogniaance, 
and which so far as they involve, as they often do, civil 
rights or rights of property, have been transferred to this 
country as part of the English Common law, and therefore 
the subject of cognizance by our civil courts. 

Nor has this commune jus ecclesiasticwm any place in 
the description of Ecclesiastical law by Burns as quoted by 
Mr. Judd. Moreover, even this Ecclesiastical law so far as 
it embraces or adopts the Canon or Civil law has no force in 
England proprio vigore, but depends for its authority upon 
an Act of Parliament, 25 Henry VIII; and the noted 
canons of 1603 passed in convocation since then, “never hay- 
ing been confirmed by Parliament, do not bind the laity 
whatever regard the clergy may think proper to pay them” 
(1 Bl. Com. p. 83). And Sir William Blackstone in speaking 
of the Canon laws as in force in England describes them as 
those peculiar laws which by custom are adopted and used 
in certain peculiar courts. While, therefore, there may have 
been customs and usages, maxims and principles pertaining 
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to the Church, they were not, taking the very illustrations 
given by Bishop Gibson, rules of conduct prescribed, but, 
when not the essential and inherent laws of the Church, of 
Divine origin, they were either rules of the Common law 
proper, the lex non scripta of the State, or were rules of 
practice and of right reason, of use for guidance in adminis- 
tering the laws of the State in certain so-called ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

The second branch of Mr. Judd’s argument is that founded 
upon Authority; in other words, upon the great names of 
those writers who have held the opposite opinion to that for 
which I have contended. It is with great diffidence that I 
approach this branch of the case. In my former article I 
fully recognized the fact that I was antagonizing the conclu- 
sions at which many eminent and justly honored writers 
upon Church law had arrived. I well knew that in attempt- 
ing to overthrow the positions held by White and Hopkins, 
Hoffman and Evans, I was open to the charge of presump- 
tuousness, and was perhaps but wasting idle words. And 
yet recollecting that I had once myself held the same opin- 
ions and had changed them upon further examination and 
upon grounds which seemed to me at least reasonably ten- 
able, but which yet had never been met or even considered 
by any of these most respectable authorities, I thought it 
not amiss to present for the consideration of Churchmen, 
and for what they might be worth, the reasons which had 
led to a change in my own conclusions, while all my pre- 
possessions tended in a contrary direction. 

Approaching, then, with great respect the authorities cited 
by Mr. Judd, I find that when their reasoning does not con- 
sist in mere assertion it invariably resolves itself into the 
one argument from analogy, asin the State so in the Church, 
on which I have already commented. Nor do I ever find 
that in presenting this argument they meet or consider 
the reasons which I have suggested on the other side as 
founded upon the nature of law and of legislative power, 
nor those in denial of the assumption upon which the 
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analogy is supposed to rest, nor those historical facts which, 
as I claim, would destroy the analogy even if the assumption 
were correct. In other words, they assume the as and as- 
sert the so. 

Let us see if this is not true. Take Mr. Emmet (p. 210). 
He says: “ The law [in any State] which regulates it [any 
particular matter] is prior to the existence of our State. It 
comes to us by inheritance from our fathers,” ete. “So it 
is with our ecclesiastical government”—an argument from 
analogy or else mere assertion. And so the quotation from 
Judge Hoffman (p. 210). 

With the summing up of Dr. Hawks italicized by Mr. 
Judd I most cordially agree, that “to the Common and 
Canon law of England we must look if we would fully 
understand the origin of much of the law of our own 
Church.” This is very far from intimating, however, that 
the Common and Canon law of England supplied us with 
rules of ecclesiastical conduct, the breach of which would 
subject us to the penalties prescribed. 

Mr. Hugh Davey Evans argues (p. 211) that because civil 
rights and civil contracts are not changed by a political 
revolution, there is no reason why such revolution should 
change Ecclesiastical law. In other words, as in the State 
so in the Church. 

Dr. Frank Vinton is the next witness cited by Mr. Judd. 
His argument is chiefly a repetition of those already referred 
to, the only addition being in the special stress he lays upon 
the oft-quoted assertion of intention in the Preface to the 
Prayer Book, as to which I have nothing to add to what I 
have said in my former article. 

Mr. Judd, saving, as he evidently thinks, the best for the 
last, winds up his citations of authorities by quoting nearly 
two pages from Bishop Hopkins’s “ Law of Ritual,” intro- 
ducing his quotation as follows: 


“What is said by the great Bishop in this extract is so 
able, so masterly and convincing, and goes so directly and 
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unerringly to the point that I will be pardoned for the 
length of the quotation made.” 


And yet it will be found on examination of this quotation 
that the Bishop’s argument is founded wholly upon the as- 
sumed parallel between the laws of England and of the 
United States on the one side and those of the English 
Church and of the American Church on the other; that is 
to say, it is an argument from analogy. This will very 
clearly appear from his summing up and conclusion (p. 213): 


“ And as the law of England before the Revolution con- 
tinued to be the law of the United States after the Revolu- 
tion [?], until it was done away by the exercise of this inde- 
pendent power [of legislation], even so the law of the Church 
of England continues to be our law to this day, so far as it 
has not been superseded by positive ecclesiastical legislation.” 


My answer to Bishop Hopkins would be, that as, upon 
the authority of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the laws of England before the Revolution did not continue 
to be the laws of the United States, as a Nation, after the 
Revolution, even so the laws of the Church of England did 
not after the Revolution continue to be the laws of the 
American Church as a National Church. 

One word more upon Mr. Judd’s argument from analogy. 
Notwithstanding the whole web and woof of his article is 
in elaboration and illustration of the as in the State so in 
the Church, yet, strange as it may seem, he has in one short 
paragraph destroyed, so far as he is concerned, the entire 
fabric he has been so earnestly striving to erect and sup- 
port. On page 194, when replying to my contention that 
the argument by analogy, drawn from the supposed paral- 
lel between the laws of the Church and those of the 
State, really supported, so far as it was of force, the conclu- 
sion which I was seeking to maintain, Mr. Judd, to my 
amazement, strikes a well-aimed and fatal blow which, so far 
as his own argument is concerned, brings down in ruins the 
entire superstructure—quotations, citations and all. 
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Here is what he says: “I now most emphatically deny 
the assumed parallel between the Nation and the Church.” 
And after making this a peg on which to harig a long ev- 
cursus upon the inherent governing and legislative powers of 
the episcopate, claiming that the General Convention exer- 
cises those powers by delegation from the bishops, he con- 
cludes by saying: “ The relative sources of power as between 
the national Government and the national Church being 
so widely variant, Mr. Burgwin’s [and of course Bishop Hop- 
kins’s and Judge Hoffman’s and Mr. Emmet’s! assumed 
parallel turns out to be no parallel at all”—and away goes 
the argument from analogy. 

I wish, however, that Mr. Judd just here had thought of 
and met this little difficulty. Conceding that the episcopate 
of a national Church is the primary and ultimate source of 
legislative power, and supposing, which is nothing histori- 
cally unreasonable, that the English Government had con- 
tinued to refuse consecration to our first bishops-elect, and 
that other two, besides Bishop Seabury, had received such 
consecration from the Scottish bishops, and the three bishops 
had thereupon formed the episcopate of the American 
Church, and as such the source and depository of its legisla- 
tion, would that Church have then inherited or tacitly 
adopted through such an episcopate the English or Scottish 
Ecclesiastical law? And why the one and not the other? 

A few words in reference to the almost numberless cita- 
tions of authorities with which Mr. Judd has elaborated and 
sought to enforce his argument. For the most part they 
are upon points which are either immaterial or not denied, 
and in many instances, if I did not well know the ingenuous- 
ness of my learned friend, I should have thought that he was 
seeking by them to divert attention from the real question 
at issue. 

These citations appear very imposing to the general reader, 
but not to the professional man, who knows that on looking 
into a general digest of decided cases he can almost always 
find a long list of authorities on each side of a fairly con- 
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tested question. I have attempted to verify but few of 
those presented by Mr. Judd, but when he cites (p. 186) 
1 Bl. Com. p. 107 to sustain the position that “ English sub- 
jects going to a new and uninhabited country carry with 
them as their birthright the laws of England existing when 
the colonization takes place,” and I find that Blackstone says 
directly the contrary to what he is cited to sustain, laying it 
down positively that the Common law of England as such 
had no allowance in the colonies; and when I find in an- 
other place, my friend quoting Judge Story’s opinion as to 
the prevalence of the Common law in the jurisprudence of 
the United States (see p. 184), and citing United States v. 
Coolidge, 1 Gallison, 491 (see p. 193), where Judge Story at 
Circudét announced the same opinion; and when I find that 
United States v. Coolidge (Judge Story dissenting) was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of the United States (1 Wheat 
415), which, by the bye, is also cited by my friend to same 
effect, though directly to the contrary,—I am forced to the 
conclusion, without going further, that in these citations 
great Jove was nodding, or else that his amanuensis, in copy- 
ing some paragraph from a general digest, by mistake took 
out that containing the cons in place of the pros. 

I have said nothing here as to the resolutions of General 
Convention or by the House of Bishops, nor as to the mere 
opinion of eminent divines or canonists. Whatever weight 
they may have, they were merely opinions. Undoubtedly 
there were differences of opinion on this subject among the 
clergy and laity of early days. In 1789, when the Church 
was in a formative condition, it seems that a majority of 
the clerical and lay deputies in General Convention held 
opinions going much further than I would go in denying 
all antecedent obligations upon them asa Church. Bishop 
White held a different opinion. And it is no derogation 
from the prudence and wisdom and, if you please, the theo- 
logical soundness of that eminent and venerable man to say 
that upon such a question as this, one of purely legal exegesis, 
the opinions of some of the eminent laymen who were mem- 
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bers of that Convention are entitled to great consideration 
and are not wholly overshadowed even by the well-deserved 
prestige of his great name. 

In conclusion, then, I respectfully submit that the only 
practicable as well as logical answer to those who would 
fasten upon this Church of ours, unknown and unascertain- 
able portions of the English ecclesiastical system, a system 
uncertain in itself and full of heartburning and complicated 
questions, is to assert and firmly maintain that, subject to the 
Divine law and that of the Catholic Church, this National 
Church began its existence, actually and truly independent 
and autonomic, dominated by the laws of no sister-Church, 
her statute-books presenting the tabula rasa on which she 
alone had the privilege to write such laws as in her wisdom, 
depending on Divine guidance, she thought proper to pre- 
scribe for the government of her faithful members. 


Hut Burewm. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY: THEIR MU- 
TUAL CONNECTIONS AND THEIR RELATIVE 
AUTHORITY. 


HE three subjects above indicated are mentioned in 
their relative importance and authority. They are 
mutually connected, and a right view of this connection is 
indispensable to the maintenance and setting forth of the 
divine truth which is contained in the revelation from God 
toman. Revelation, or the utterance and manifestation of 
God to man, stands in a position with which no other can 
compete. Where God hath clearly spoken man must be- 
lieve and receive, however it may fare with his own self- 
devised theological theories, or with his pretentious, self- 
confident philosophy. Theology and philosophy must be 
the disciples and the true expounders of divine revelation if 
they hope to maintain a standing place upon the sacred 
ground which divine revelation covers and possesses. 
The first point therefore to determine in this discussion 
is what revelation is, and what its claim to the implicit re- 
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ception of the men to whom it has been graciously given 
from the fountain of all truth. And in answering the ques- 
tion what is the truth divinely revealed which we are bound 
to receive, we consider divine revelation in its consummate 
form, and we reply that it is the doctrine or teaching of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Divine and Eternal Son 
of God Incarnate for the salvation and eternal well-being of 
the men whose nature He took into His own person. And 
we are never to forget that He Himself, disregarding all 
other offered sources of truth, proclaimed Himself to be the 
truth. This truth was presented to men in His own personal 
manifestation among them; it was proclaimed in His min- 
istry by His own lips. It was sealed by His atoning death, 
and everlastingly vindicated by His glorious resurrection and 
ascension. It was communicated to His chosen disciples 
by the gift of the illuminating and sanctifying Spirit; it 
was communicated in greater fullness than that in which He 
had delivered it by their preaching in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. It was committed for keeping and 
transmission to the Church which they founded under His 
commission. And it was further, under the guidance of 
His providence and Holy Spirit, by them and under their 
direction committed to writing in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, in which are contained the substance and the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies and heraldings of the Scriptures of 
the Old Dispensation. “Movwm Testamentum in Vetere latet, 
Vetus in Novo patet.” 


“The general doctrine of the Old Testament concerning 
God and His relation to the world is throughout the basis 
for the doctrine of the New Testament; but, besides this, its 
veil is first truly taken off in the appearing of Jesus Christ. 
So does Christ represent Himself universally as sent by God- 
Jehovah, who in ways manifold made Himself known to the 
fathers from Abraham down, through the patriarchs, Moses 
and the prophets, and declares most expressly that no one 
can attain to the true knowledge of His Father except 
through Him.” 
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Such is the pure and clear fountain of divine revelation, 
such is the assurance of the infallible truth of its declara- 
tions, statements and expositions. And because such is its 
origin no other presentations of truth, or what is claimed to 
be truth, can compete with it. 

It becomes the duty of those, then, who would see and 
know the truth to receive it from this fountain by the means 
which the Divine Revealer Himself has established for its 
recognition, acceptance and authorization. The faith once 
for all delivered by word of mouth, by written records and 
by speaking manifested facts in the history of the world, is 
the revelation which we are to seek and believe. This faith 
is contained in its integrity in Holy Scripture, which, under 
the guidance of the inspiring Spirit, sets forth to us the liv- 
ing oracles of God. It is contained there in the records of the 
divine supernatural facts which are its basis and substance, and 
in doctrinal teaching, which is true and divinely given ex- 
position of these facts in their relation to the men whom Christ 
came to redeem, and to the great and final end for which this 
revelation of fact and doctrine was given. Here, then, is the 
revelation in the fullness of its substance as it has been deliv- 
ered to the Church, and as it has been incorporated with the life 
of true believers in Christ, who are joined to Him, the truth, 
by the bond of His regenerating and sanctifying Spirit. 
And never till it is thus inwardly and spiritually known 
can it be known as indeed it is; never till then and thus can 
it be known for the great end and purpose for which the 
revelation has been made. The truth set forth in the Scrip- 
tures is clearly received and appropriated by the medium of 
a true exegesis of the words in which the truth is declared. 
And all that is declared or contained in Holy Scripture, 
whether fact or doctrine, appertaining to human salvation 
must be received as teaching which comes direct from God, the 
fountain of all truth. All here is under divine sanction, and 
for that reason must be received as infallibletruth. Such is 
the pre-eminence which divine revelation has above all other 
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utterances, whether of the Church or of individual men. 
“To the law and the testimony, if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

But the revelation was given to men, and by them there- 
fore must be received in the exercise of the faculties of mind 
and heart with which God has endowed them. The foun- 
tain which contains the waters of divine salvation is before 
them, and they must draw from it according to their need 
and their capacity, and in the right and due use of all the 
means of information which are within their reach. They 
are to inquire, not what the revelation may be or ought to 
be according to the dictates of their own finite capacity; they 
are not to bring to it the addition of their own speculations 
concerning the relations of God to man; they are not to 
make their own reason the measure of a revelation from One 
who is infinite and infallible reason and truth: but they are 
to inquire what revelation is as it is set forth in the words 
of men appointed to deliver it, and because and as God has 
so spoken, are to receive it. 

And this translation into human thought and expression 
of the deliverances of divine revelation introduces us to the 
sphere of Christian theology as distinguished from the 
Christian revelation. This theology must derive its doc- 
trines from the fountains themselves now open of divine 
revelation. It may indeed confirm its own interpretations 
by the historic interpretations of the Church from the days 
of the Apostles to our own time, and where it finds a uniform 
consensus in all this period in the reception of a body of di- 
vine truth definitely stated, as the faith once forall delivered 
to the saints, it may have the comfortable assurance that the 
truth thus received and proclaimed is the delivery of the 
Spirit who was promised to guide into all truth the disciples 
of Christ. 

The germ of this Christian theology is found in the creeds 
of the Church, in which it has communicated to every indi- 
vidual Christian the faith once for all delivered, to which 
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he is to hold fast as the sheet-anchor of his salvation. These 
creeds are harmonious, teaching the same truth in divers 
modes of expressions, in expositions which are varying in 
their extent. The creeds contain in compact form and 
systematic arrangement what is contained in scripture in 
great diffuseness, what is there delivered more in adaptation 
to times and occasions than in definite and systematic ar- 
rangement of the articles of the faith, though there are 
ceases in scripture itself in which the whole Christian faith 
is given in short and comprehensive forms. 

But in the elaboration of the creeds commenced the work 
of Christian Theology. In its simplest form of systematic 
and comprehensive statements we see it in the creed of the 
Apostles. In greater elaboration and fii »ness of logical dis- 
tinction we find it in the creed of Constantinople, where 
the faith is stated in terms which protect it from the decep- 
tive statements of manifold heresies. In the hymn or creed 
of S. Athanasius we have the same faith set forth in the 
greatest fullness, and with the greatest subtlety of logical 
distinction, against the erroneous interpretations which are 
there noted and condemned. But not the subtlest distine- 
tion of the ancient creeds goes beyond the bounds of what 
is plainly contained in the original fountain of divine revela- 
tion. They all embody in its fullness the substance of the 
revelation made by Christ and the Apostles, and by them 
committed to the Church for preservation, defense, inculca- 
tion and application to the circumstances and needs of men. 

The creeds doubtless amplify in expression but do not 
transcend in substance the contents of original divine revela- 
tion. The belief, for example, in the only Son is amplified 
in the Nicene Creed thus: “ Begotten of His Father before 
all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God, Begotten, not Made, being of one substance with the 
Father.” These several statements are not contained épsis- 
simis verbis in Holy Scripture or in the Apostles’ Creed, but 
they are necessarily included in any true belief concerning 
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the “only Son” of the Apostles’ Creed or concerning the 
“only begotten Son” of Holy Scripture. Indeed, the serip- 
tural expressions, “the Brightness of the Father’s Glory,” 
“the Express Image of His Substance,” are fully equivalent 
to the strong and clear declarations of the Nicene Creed. 
He who truly believes in “ Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord” necessarily believes that He is begotten and only 
begotten, and so God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God, Begotten, not Made, of one substance with the 
Father. 

We may freely admit that the statements of the Nicene 
Creed are the statements of men concerning doctrine re- 
vealed from heaven, and those who cannot accept the dis- 
tinctive terms of the creed must nevertheless accept the 
doctrine which those terms indicate, if they would truly 
believe that our Saviour Jesus Christ is the divine eternal 
Son of the everlasting Father. 

And the still more enlarged and subtle statements of the 
creed or hymn of S. Athanasius do not transcend all that 
is included in the scriptural statement that “God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but should have 
everlasting life.” Christian dogma, as it is contained in the 
creeds, proceeds from tle fountain of the baptismal profes- 
sion of the name of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. It is the statement of their relation to each 
other in the unity of the eternal Godhead, and of their 
several parts and offices in the scheme of divine providence, 
and in the great scheme of human redemption. It relates 
purely and simply to what has been revealed from heaven 
for our redemption, and what is not contained in this revela- 
tion has no claim to acceptance as dogma or doctrine, which 
Christians are bound to receive and believe. 

The theology, then, of the creeds, as it is nearest the foun- 
tain-head of revelation, and is derived from that, is theology, 
as stated by man, in its purest form. And the distinctions 
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by which truth is defined in the creeds are logical, and not 
in the highest and strictest sense philosophical distinctions, 
though the beginning of these philosophical distinctions 
intended to set forth clearly divinely revealed truth is cer- 
tainly to be found in the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
creeds, and still more fully stated both logically and philo- 
sophically in the creed of S. Athanasius. 

Men may speculate concerning these doctrines of the 
Christian faith, as they are delivered in the Scriptures and 
the creeds, and held by the Church; may strive to show 
their reasonableness and their suitableness to the needs and 
condition of men; they may even endeavor to construct a full 
rationale of the Christian faith: but all mere reasonings of 
men, which are not necessarily contained in the doctrine 
that is revealed, cannot be accepted as of the essence of the 
dogma, though they may be in many instances valuable 
helps for the appreciation and acceptance of the doctrine. 
As the apologetic defense of the Christian religion is not 
the religion, though of great service for its spread among 
men, so all expositions of Christian doctrine designed to 
show its reasonableness and fitness, or to set forth its neces- 
sary implications, or to explain the mode of its action in the 
lives and hearts of men, useful as they may be for the ad- 
vance and acceptance of the doctrine, are to be expressly 
distinguished from the revealed doctrine itself, which, re- 
ceived into a good and honest heart, is the power of God 
unto salvation. Those who truly receive the doctrine are 
taught of God. “If any man will do His will,” said our 
Lord, “ he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of Myself.” The expositions of men 
are external to the truth which they expound. When the 
truth is received unto salvation, those who so receive it 
have the witness in themselves, which is the witness of the 
revealing Spirit with their spirit that they are the children 
of God, who are taught by the Lord Himself. 

Nor can the utmost efforts of human reason reach all the 
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depths of the Christian dogma of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
It can at best explore and state this truth in its true logical 
connections and implications. The highest, most interior 
doctrines, however defined by creeds, must be received as 
revealed facts, whose inmost connections we cannot fully 
explore. Thus the truth that God has an only begotten 
Son involves the admission of the incomprehensible fact 
that there is a Being in the universe who has an origin 
without a beginning. The distinctness of the Persons in 
the Divine Trinity must not contravene the unity of the 
one living and true God and so it is necessarily true as a 
divinely revealed fact of the universe, which we can admit 
without comprehending, or understanding its mode of sub- 
sistence, that the Divine Son is a distinct Person from the 
Divine Father, and yet is one and the same substance with 
the Father. We can show that there is in this no logical 
contradiction ; but the depths of this mysterious subsistence 
of one in three and three in one no philosophy of human 
devising can penetrate. And so do the doctrines or dogmas 
of the faith run up into mysteries, which are inexplorable 
by the intellect of man, but remain nevertheless as clearly 
revealed doctrines which, on the authority of divine revela- 
tion, must be received by all who would accept as they are 
offered the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 
Such, then, is the revelation in its supremacy which comes 
from Christ our Lord for our eternal salvation, and which 
by His command is to be proclaimed in all the world, in all 
its generations. And the theology which is the human ex- 
position of this divine revelation is true just in the propor- 
tion in which it is a true exhibition of the characteristics 
and internal connections of this revelation, and of its applica- 
tion to the needs and circumstances and salvation of the 
men for whom and to whom the revelation has been made. 
And one peculiarity of Christian dogma should by no 
means be omitted. It is no merely abstract truth, no mere 
skeleton of the grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ. 
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He Himself is the living truth, the embodied dogma, the 
Word of God, in the religion which He founded and taught. 
He did not merely declare the truth, but He presented 
Himself as one who was Himself the truth. In Him was 
the realization of that which is set forth in Holy Scripture, 
and which is embodied and defined in the creed of the 
Church. And the students of Christian dogma come short of 
the fullness of its truth if they do not attain and apprehend 
it as the truth which is in Jesus. His incarnation, His life, 
His death, His resurrection, His ascension, His mighty in- 
tercession, His perpetual presence by His Spirit in His 
Church—this is the truth to which Christian teaching or 
doctrine is designed to lead us, and not till we apprehend 
it as it is realized in Him do we apprehend it as the truth, 
which it is indeed. He Himself is the teacher, and He 
Himself is the truth which He teaches. And only as He 
is imparted and received is He truly learned. Those who 
truly learn His truth learn Christ Himself. For He not 
only said, I am the truth: He added, amthe way. By His 
teaching He pointed out the way; by His own life and ex- 
ample He became the way, by whom we come to God, and 
set before us as already realized the way to Heaven, which 
He declared and opened to all who will enter upon it by 
joining themselves to Him, who is the way. And He said 
moreover, “I am the Life;’ for He is the living Son of 
God incarnate for the salvation of men, and by incorpora- 
tion with Him are men made partakers of His very life, 
have implanted within them for growth and advancement 
into maturity the seeds of that life, which He now ever 
liveth unto God. When the study of Christian doctrine 
thus leads us to Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
and joins us to Him, so that He is our Way, our Truth, our 
Life, only then is it known and received in all its divine 
and spiritual significance and power. Those who thus 
know and apprehend the revealed truth of Christ will be 
saved from all dry and thorny expositions of Christian 
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truth, from all mere external and dead presentations of it. 
To them it will eb the Living and Divine Truth, which it is 
indeed in its original Divine Fountain. 


‘* Doctrine and life, colors and light in one, 
When they combine and mingle bring 
A strong regard and awe; but speech alone 
Doth vanish like a flaring thing, 
And in the ear, not conscience, ring.” 


The study of Christian dogma is connected with all the 
branches of Christian study—with the study of the scriptural 
text (bonus textuarius est bonus theologus), with the study of 
the history of the Church, to whom the sacred deposit of 
Christian revelation was committed, which is full of instrue- 
tion concerning the maintenance, exposition and defense of 
Christian dogma, and which opens to us moreover the power 
of God unto salvation, in the spread of the truth of Christ 
among the nations and generations of mankind; which shows 
how continually the faith once for all delivered was main- 
tained and replenished by recourse to the original fountains 
of divine revelation, how the promise has been fulfilled that 
against the Church founded upon the Eternal Rock the 
gates of Hades shall never prevail. 

And what, let it now be asked, is the connection, if any, 
of philosophy with this theology of divine revelation. We 
have already seen that, so far as the theology contained in 
the creeds is concerned, their office has been to show and 
set forth the logical consistency and the logically necessary 
implications of the scheme of divine revelation, while they 
do not open or attempt to open the mysterious essence of 
the divine facts which they assert and unfold in their char- 
acter as revealed facts, which belong to an order that is super- 
natural. It is logic rather than philosophy which is con- 
cerned in the construction of the creeds, and in setting forth 
the facts, unexplored in their depths, which are the facts of 
divine revelation. But the postulates from which philo- 
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sophy and theology proceed are different. Philosophy, or 
the love and seeking of wisdom and truth, is the employ. 
ment of the human mind, in the use of its own unaided 
resources, in the investigations of the truths and questions 
that belong to the universe as we discern it to be, or, as 
Christians would say, as it came from the hand of the Cre- 
ator. It does not start with truth already given and re- 
vealed, as does theology. It even ventures to inquire whether 
truth itself is, or what it is, if it really exist. And upon 
this standpoint revelation can be admitted by it only as it 
coincides with the revelations of its own finite, self-revealing 
spirit. If it finds that revelation does so coincide, it will 
of course admit revelation, unless it is disposed to be guilty 
of intellectual suicide. But if it cannot authenticate reve- 
lation as one correspondent to the result of its own inde- 
pendent investigation, it will of course reject the revela- 
tion which wants such an authentication. And then, with 
regard to the Christian revelation, it must be remembered 
that the Creator is also the Redeemer, and redemption is the 
restitution of the creation to the perfection of its original 
creation, and the realization of the great and final end of 
that creation. The conclusions of philosophy are those 
which are made by man in the exercise of his own powers 
of reflection and investigation, and the correctness of them 
is entirely dependent upon the justness of his interpretation 
of the laws of the created universe, spiritual and material. 
The use of philosophical thought therefore in connection 
with theology may be, according to the manner of that use, 
deleterious and destructive, or philosophy may present itself 
as a disciple in the school of religion, and, acknowledging 
the fundamental principles of religion as immutably true, 
may seek to comprehend, so far as man can comprehend, 
the wisdom of God which shines forth in the great plan of 
redemption. Man may legitimately strive to support or 
explain the truths of divine revelation by the analogtes of 
nature, or by the use of a logic which is entirely within the 
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compass of his natural capacity. We may thus strive to 
demonstrate the reasonableness or the necessity of the great 
constituent facts of the revelation of God. And there are 
those who may thus find a support for their faith by the 
exercise of their own intelligence, like S. Augustine; while 
others, like philosophers of our day, may reduce the truths 
of revelation to the limits of their own finite capacity. We 
are warned by the Apostle to “take heed lest there be any 
one that maketh spoil of you through his philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ.” Here is the norm. 
Every philosophy which is not “after Christ,” which, in the 
problems of the universe and in the relation of man to God, 
does not own and follow the revelation of God in Christ, is 
a philosophy of insufficiency or of falsehood, a philosophy, 
under a specious name, of “vain deceit.” All the construe- 
tions of philosophy and of logic should be carefully distin- 
guished from the realities of the divine revelation itself, 
which rests upon the authority of the divine revealer alone ; 
and these contents of divine revelation are true and real, 
however man may fail to demonstrate their intrinsic reason- 
ableness or their necessity. The abstractions of logic, the 
analogies of the natural universe, however they may illus- 
trate revealed truth, are not themselves the realities, which 
they illustrate. 

If the Trinity, for example, is declared to be necessary 
from the relations each to the other of the faculties of the 
human mind, or necessary because so determined by the 
laws or processes of human thought upon the development 
of the universe, such a demonstration, if it be made and ac- 


cepted, does not rise up to the full or clear explanation of 
the subsistence of the Living Three in One. We should 
believe because God has revealed the truth, and reverently 
strive to understand the import of that revelation, but avoid 
substituting the conclusions of our own finite intellects for 
the truths of divine revelation, which must be accepted as 
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ultimate, however we may fail to enter into all the depths 
of their wondrous meaning. I believe that I may under- 
stand, and I understand what I believe, so far as is possible 
for my finite power of comprehension, and so far as the 
enlightening Spirit gives me power to understand the great 
and living mysteries of the faith. “If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.” If the man Christ Jesus 
said this, what must be said of those who put forth their 
vain theories of philosophical speculation in opposition to 
the plain declarations of the Word of God, and ask us to be- 
lieve them on their own zpse dixit? Of such theories, such 
vain attempts to solve the mysteries of divine revelation, the 
history of Christendom is full. The Sabellian hypothesis of 
the Trinity, the created God of the Arians, to whose existence 
there was a beginning; tle Nestorian, Eutychian and Apol- 
linarian solutions of the Incarnation; the Pantheistic anni- 
hilations of Christianity by John Scotus Erigena, and his 
followers and imitators in modern days; the new readings 
of the atonement, the resurrection of Christ and resurrece- 
tion of the body—all are instances of this intrusion of “ phi- 
losophy and vain deceit” into the province of divine reve- 
lation, in which the conclusions of men are substitutions for 
the plain declarations of the Word of God. 

Philosophy has used its utmost endeavors to modify and 
reconstruct the Gospel, of which Christ is the center. The 
Gnostic sons in all their fantastic forms and changing com- 
binations have had their day, and are laid up in the museums 
of the ecclesiastical and spiritual anatomists as the remains 
of the monsters of human thought and speculation. The 
controversies concerning the Christian faith awakened and 
prolonged by Clement and Origen and the school of 
Alexandria constitute a memorable era in the history of the 
Church, though to the credit of Clement and Origen it may 
be said that they did not make their Gnosis dominant over 
the accepted theology of the Church, over the faith once 
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delivered, which they explicitly acknowledged, and to which 
they firmly adhered; but their philosophical speculations 
were not accepted and incorporated with the faith of the 
Church as its legitimate constituents, or as means for a clearer 
conception of its tenets. Nor have the cloudy speculations 
of modern transcendental Germany succeeded in opening, 
except as received by individual speculators, the mysteries 
of the Christian faith, They have not made clearer to 
human knowledge a single article of the Christian Creed, 
which they have striven ingeniously to unfold. 

A philosophy which recognizes in the province of divine 
revelation the fixed boundaries of human thought and 
capacity, which adores in the exercise of its finite reason 
the personal Living Fountain of that wisdom that is from 
above, may proceed, so far as human capacity will admit, in 
the investigation, in the attempt to understand the great 
mystery of Godliness. But such a philosophy will always 
find that, while it resolves the truths of divine revelation 
into great supernatural facts, which have most intimate 
connection with the relation of man to God and God to 
man, and while it can discern the mighty power unto human 
salvation and glorification of these great facts and truths of 
revelation made living facts and truths by the power and 
presence of the Living Spirit of God, it must in the end 
acknowledge that there are, in this revelation, mysteries 
which man cannot open, and for the full and further dis- 
closure of which we must look to a new and higher state of 
being. “ Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself, O God 
of Israel the Saviour.” But “in Thy light shall we see light,” 
and when “ we awake up after Thy likeness, we shall be satis- 
fied with it.” 

But if philosophy can never be substituted for divine 
revelation, if its true place be the learning from God, through 
the medium of revelation, what may be gathered by devout 

reflection upon His word ‘of truth, and learning only so far 
as our circumstances and capacity in this world ‘admit,—the- 
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ology, which immerses itself in divine revelation to draw 
out from thence the treasures which are there contained, so 
far as God has chosen to disclose them to those who seek 
for them as pearls of great price, is most important for the 
right apprehension and setting forth, in its integrity, of the 
truth of divine revelation in its application to the needs and 
requirements of men. 

The fact that a revelation has been made from God for 
our salvation, for our supreme and eternal welfare, invests 
it with an importance that is transcendent, that is all its own. 
If the doctrine be of God, it should, by all means, be 
acknowledged and received by men. Indeed it was because 
the knowledge could not be attained by men, in the methods 
of natural investigation, that it was specially revealed from 
heaven, revealed to all the world, that all might hear, be- 
lieve and be saved through Christ for ever. It was under 
the pressure of a deep sense of its mighty import that the 
Church in all the ages has contended earnestly for the faith 
once for all delivered to the Saints. It was for the preser- 
vation of truth most important to be held, believed and 
obeyed that, time and again, the Sacramental host of God’s 
elect was summoned and arose to arms to repel the invasions 
of error and heresy, and to set forth the truth once for all 
delivered with clearer definition, and with an emphasis that 


the perversions of heresy rendered most needful. Exhor- 


tations to such earnestness of contention for truth divinely 
revealed are contained in Holy Scripture, and an anathema 
is there pronounced against those who will not believe, and 
against those who love not our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
as He has been manifested and revealed from heaven. And 
if any man or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, 
let him, saith a holy Apostle, be accursed. 

Under such sanctions from heaven is the doctrine of 
our Gospel delivered ; and can there be any safe or reason- 
able doubt concerning its supreme importance, and con- 
cerning the necessity of holding it fast and proclaiming 
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it from generation to generation till the Lord shall come 
again ? 
Long ago it was said, to the utmost disparagement of 
truth clearly revealed, “ His faith cannot be wrong whose 
life is in the right.” A more false and shallow utterance 
could not well be made. It would be much more true to 
say, His life cannot be right whose doctrine is in the wrong. 
Between doctrine and life there is and ever must be a most 
intimate connection. True belief leads naturally to true 
action, and action which is wrong is ever secking to justify 
itself by the invention of doctrine which is wrong and un- 
true. He who does not rightly receive the doctrine of Christ 
annot bea true servant of Christ. For he does not submit him- 
self to Christ as the true and only Teacher in the way of salva- 
tion. He who does not believe that Christ is the divine Son of 
God withholds from the Son that coequal honor with the 
Father which is His due. He who believes that the Holy 
Spirit is a mere impersonal eftluence of the Divinity cannot 
recognize the true meaning and force of baptism in the 
name of the Undivided Three, and he withholds from the 
Holy Ghost the Sanctifier the honor and worship which 
are due to Him as God, by whom all the people of God are 
sanctified. He cannot truly appreciate the atonement of 
Christ who does not truly believe that Christ is the Only Be- 
gotten Son, as He is set forth in Holy Scripture and in the 
Creed of the Universal Church. And so we might pursue 
the inquiry through all the distinctive doctrines of the 
Christian religion, and we should again and again perceive 
that right belief is the mother of right action, and that he 
cannot fully perform all that he owes to God and to man 
who does not receive as true the revelations which God has 
made concerning Himself, concerning His creature man, and 
concerning His relations to men, and the relations of men 
each to the other, in creation in providence and in redemp- 


tion. 
In all the varied life of man, social, political, intellectual, 
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and religious, perverse belief leads to perverse action, and 
right and holy belief, and not indifference to truth, is the 
fountain of right and holy action. Amid the various in- 
terpretations and theories of the ancient church of Corinth, 
an Apostle reminded them that Christ was not divided, and 
that God was the Author not of confusion but of peace in 
all the churches of the Saints. And most earnest are the ex- 
hortations, the warnings and the rebukes in Holy Scripture 
against those who denied the Lord that bought them, who 
perverted the truth by heresy, who held not fast as a sacred 
treasure the truth as it is in Jesus, the faith once and for all 
delivered to the Saints. 

We meet in our days an abundance of such depreciations 
of truth revealed. We are confronted, on every side, by 
new theories of the truth which Christ revealed for human 
salvation. The faith once for all delivered is decried as 
truth which is obsolete, which has answered its purpose, 
which has exhausted its strength, which has imposed upon 
human nature and reason burdens which they can bear no 
longer. The Gospel is written and preached anew, and in 
other statements, by these Apostles of a regenerated Chris- 
tianity. Christ Himself is relegated to the position of one 
of the many teachers who have fulfilled their course in the 
world’s history, and who must give place to other teachers 
that will carry onward the development of light and grace 
to a perfection which it has not yet seen. The doctrines of 
Christianity must be restated and divested of their incredible 
features, that they may be received by men; new and pleas- 
anter views of the life beyond the grave must be opened up, 
or the immortality of the individual soul must be merged in 
the immortality of the undying race. The creation itself, 
as stated in the revelation of God, is pronounced a myth, 
and the eternity of the world, of a development which pro- 
ceeds from no creative fiat of a personal God, is substituted 
for the sublime announcement of the first words of the Holy 
Bible, or for the announcement of the words of the holy 
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Gospel, “ All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not any thing made that was made.” The connection 
between the world of probation and the world of retribution 
is severed in the revelations of these modern theorists. The 
true resurrection of the body is denied, and most fantastic 
notions concerning the state of the departed are put in the 
place of the solemn revelations of the Word of God concern- 
ing the connection of the life of man in this world with his 
life beyond the grave. And all these theories have no surer 
foundation than the capricious opinions of men, or their 
reasonings concerning that of which, by the very nature of 
the case, by the circumstances of their limited being upon 
this bank and shoal of time, they can have no clear or cer- 
tain knowledge. They are excursions of that vain philoso- 
phy of which the Apostle speaks, and against which he 
warns us as not being “after Christ,” but rather “after the 
traditions of men.” And all this illustrates the special im- 
portance of an acquaintance with the doctrines revealed 
from heaven by Him who is the Way, the Truth and the 
life, and by whom alone, in the revelations of His Gospel, 
Life and immortality have been brought to light. It shows 
also the importance of a Christian theology, which seeks its 
information on things divine solely from divine revelation, 
and which sets forth the doctrines of this revelation in clear 
and well-defined forms, in their essential and internal char- 
acteristics, and in the living relation of each truth to the 
harmonious whole; which teaches, upon the authority of 
Christ, what Christ has revealed concerning Himself, and 
concerning His connection with the humanity which He 
came to redeem. And for opposition to the theories of a 
false philosophy which would substitute its own readings 
for those of Christ and His Apostles, the aid is not to be 
despised of a true Christian philosophy which owns the 
authority of divine revelation, and which discerns the accord- 
ance of its own lessons derived from the universe of God 


with the lessons of God’s Revealed Word. Against false 
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spiritualism, as well as against a cheerless materialism, such 
a philosophy isa valuable auxiliary, though its own indepen- 
dent authority is no higher than that of the false philosophy 
which it opposes. The only and the highest standard of ap- 
peal for theology and philosophy is the original revelation 
itself, as it is contained in the original documents of its 
delivery, and as it has been transmitted from generation to 
generation in the Creeds and the universal consensus of the 
Church, sealed in all generations by the witness, in the spirits 
of true believers, of the Spirit whom Christ promised to 
send to abide with His Church till His coming again. 

Here indeed we shall ever “ know in part” and “ prophesy 
in part,” but in the perfect time, rather when time shall be 
no more, that which is in part shall be done away. There 
are realities into which angels desire to look; and to know 
as we are known is, without doubt, reserved for our con- 
summate state of being. Meanwhile we may desire to know, 
and strive to know, more fully what we firmly believe, and 
so shall we be advancing, if life correspond with growing 
knowledge, to that blessed condition when we shall see and 
know what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. 


Samvret Buen. 
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ee serves the public as a teacher, leader 


or ethical guide, needs two gifts—force and tact. 
Whoever tries to teach the masses, or to influence them for 
good, finds himself at last, consciously or unconsciously, 
falling back upon two standards of action: the same two 
standards of the days of Pythagoras and his teachings in 
Greece—the Exoteric, or public form of teaching; and the 
Esoteric, or personal and intimate method, designed for the 
chosen few. One may influence a man of thought by a 
corresponding force of thought, reason meeting reason, 
judgment meeting judgment. But a mixed multitude of 
people, where sentiments, passions, prejudices, ignorance 
and differing shades of bias take the place of reason, and 
the judgment must needs be managed. Force will do 
for individualism ; tact must take the place of force for all 
those who dwell in the camps of Institutionalism and Con- 
ventionalism, and who do not reason, but guess; who do 
not think, but settle matters by the snap-judgment of the 
momentary court-martial. There are times when force is 
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wasted, and shatters itself by spending its powers on a hope 
less task, like the child’s wound-up toy, breaking itself by 
its whirr in the air, instead of meeting the natural resistance 
of the ground. Where the field cannot be won by the fight, 
true generalship, instead of despairing, adopts the strategic 
method, and tries to manage on that very ground where the 
schemer had before endeavored to use force. 


‘* What boots it thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 
While one thing thou lackest— 
The art of all arts? 


The only credentials, 
Passport to success, 

Opens castle and parlor— 
Address! man, address! 


‘* This clinches the bargain, 
Sails out of the bay, 
Gets the vote in the senate 
Spite of Webster and Clay. 
‘** Has for genius no mercy, 
For speeches no heed; 
It lurks in the eye-beam, 
It leaps to its deed. 


‘Church, market, and tavern, 
Bed and board, it will sway; 
It has no to-morrow, 
It ends with to-day.” 


What, then, is this tact, which Emerson here calls the art 
of all arts, but the common root, of which casuistry, as a 
special form of the science of ethics, is the flower? 

Modern casuistry, its standards and its limits, is the sub- 
ject of the present paper. 

First of all, then, what do we mean by casuistry? Kant 
calls it the dialectics of conscience, or the science of resolv- 
ing cases of doubtful propriety by the rules and principles 
derived from the Scriptures, the canon-law, the councils and 
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fathers, the laws of society, or from equity and natural 
reason. 

Stewart defines casuistry as “that department of ethics, 
the great object of which is to lay down rules or canons 
for directing how to act whenever there is any room for 
doubt or hesitation.” 

We all know then that by casuistry we mean that part of 
ethics which determines cases of conscience, and that the 
word itself is derived from that which may happen—a condi- 
tion, a circumstance, a case, a situation. We are often called 
upon in life to decide matters of right and wrong quickly, 
and this average running judgment of the mind settles 
these questions after the manner of a circuit judge, whose 
court is here to-day and gone to-morrow. Reserve judg- 
ments are not asked for, and the technical distinctions of 
casuistry have no place. But there are many vexing occa- 
sions in life, when we stand in disquieting reflectiveness 
between conflicting standards of right and wrong. We 
strive to obey the conscience, but we need more light upon 
the conscience. The light of the body is still the eye, but 
at times the eye is evil, and the whole body is full of dark- 
ness. 

This is the key to Victor Hugo’s story of ’93. It isa vivid 
sketch of man struggling among the warring principles of 
life, as in the “ Toilers of the Sea” man is pictured strug- 
gling against the forces of nature. He describes his young 
hero of the Revolution in the critical moment of his life, 
contending between two strong principles, the law of parti- 
san obedience to his country, and the higher obedience to 
the dictates of his moral nature. Shall he let the royalist 
Lanfranc, this long-sought-for prisoner, now in his keeping, 
go free; or shall he put the iron heel of necessity upon 


his conscience, and merely rely upon the popular verdict of 
approval to carry him through, as it would be exultingly 
pronounced upon him by the favoring mob? That patrician 
enemy was now a prisoner in the hands of the democrat, 
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simply because he had let the lesser partisan obligation fall, 
before the appeal of the higher law of conscience, as it 
called to him to rescue the suffering children in the burning 
tower, and thereby in saving them yield up himself. And 
thus the author sums up the situation: “ Never in any con- 
flict had Satan and God been more plainly visible. This 
conflict had a human conscience for its arena. Every man 
has a basis; a disturbance of his base causes a profound 
trouble. It was what the man now felt. He pressed his 
head between his two hands, searching for the truth. To 
state clearly a situation like his, is not easy. Nothing could 
be more painful; he had before him the formidable ciphers 
which he must sum up into a total; to judge a human 
destiny by mathematical rules. In the midst of social war, 
in the very acme of all hatreds, at the hour when crime 
gave all its fires and hate all its blackness, at that instant of 
conflict when every sentiment becomes a projectile; when 
the mélée is so fierce that no one knows what is justice, 
honesty and truth, suddenly the unknown warner of souls 
sent the grand rays of eternal truth resplendent, across this 
human waste of light and darkness.” 

This is the picture of our subject seen as by a flash; it is 
moral light in the midst of human darkness. 

The conscience of the ancient world had very little to say 
upon this subject of the conflict of moral right over natural 
evil. Perhaps nowhere has the darkness of fate and the 
blind struggle of the individual, been so powerfully por- 
trayed as in Sophocles’ tragedy of the “ dipus Tyrannus,” 
which has been so vividly represented in the recent Greek 
play at Harvard College. The characters in this tragedy 
reveal a very delicate piece of casuistry. The victim strug- 
gles for the light of duty, the very light that is in him 
being darkness. Himself a sinner, though an unconscious 
one, every step he takes towards the light only makes more 
manifest the darkness ot his soul. The poise, the balance, 
the suspense of judgment, which the spectator mentally 
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holds over the victim of fate, is a wonderful prevision of 
that essential heathenism found in the determinism of 
Buckle, Mill, and Spencer to-day, when they place the seat 
of morals upon the fateful basis of mere utility. 

Now the Christian Church in the development of its 
powers as shown by history, has touched in a very remark- 
able and interesting way this debatable borderland, where 
questions of conscience like an April day, reflect alternate 
light and shadow. As the individual character matures and 
develops by the evolution of its powers through those 


experiences which bring the powers out, so in like manner 
has the Christian consciousness of the Church become ma- 
tured by its struggle through historic epochs filled with 


critical meaning. 

It is Isaac Taylor, in his “Institutes of Jesuitism,” who 
brings out very forcibly the contrast between the man of 
faith and force, and the man of fact and accommodation,— 
which James Freeman Clark has popularized in his recent 
lecture upon Luther and Loyola. “Each of these great 
men came forth,” says Isaac Taylor, “each was what he 
was, and each did what he did, in obedience to certain occult 
forces, which from the depth of ages had been working 
themselves up to the surface of European civilization. The 
one was ‘an idea’ proper to Germany, the other ‘an idea’ 
proper to Spain; and the two were simultaneously evolved 
by a silent energy of the moral system, then struggling into 
light, and asking to be defined and to be defended, and to 
be consigned to future ages.” 

It is Loyola who has shown the world once for all what 
is meant by an ecclesiastical polity, by a spiritual directory ; 
“it is he who has known how to smelt soul-ore into one 
mass; it is he who has perfected the task of forging hun- 
dreds of individual wills into so true a continuity of sub- 
stance, that the volitions of a single mind should pass like a 
galvanic current through the whole, and become intelligible 
and effective at the remotest distance.” 
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It was the function of the founder of Jesuitism to evolve 
the most binding polity, based upon the principle of accom- 
modating moral truth to human necessities, that the world 
has ever seen. Luther gave the world a new creed. Loy- 
ola could not form a creed, but he spun the most spider-like 
web of casuistry human ingenuity could devise. He was a 
mechanic, not an enthusiast. He was no inspired prophet, 
driving men by his fury, winning them by his call, inspir- 
ing them with his glow and fire. He calmly marshalled 
and drilled the minds of those whom he had chosen, yet it 
was his undoubted gift to “feel his way unerringly through 
the intricacies of human nature” and to penetrate into every 
beating heart ; and “ whoever possesses this intuition comes 
by consent of all into the place of leader in his circle, for 
the discerning of spirits is the foundation of power.” 

Ignatius Loyola was the father of modern casuistry. The 
constitution, the spiritual exercises, the oath of obedience, 
and the directory, reveal to us the workings of this wonder- 
ful polity of accommodation of moral truth and right to 
human weakness, frailty and error. There has never been 
a religious conquest in the history of the Church equal to 
the surrender of the Papacy to the Society of Jesus. 

Ignatius Loyola, Laynez, Faber, begging their bread 
through Venice and the cities of Italy, and wandering over 
Africa and Palestine, ruled the Pope, and through the 
Papal See, the Church and the world, at that very period 
when infidelity and Pagan art found the warmest welcome 
at the hearthstone of the Vatican. 

Xavier in India stands to-day transfigured with a bright- 
ness which we cannot analyze. We are powerless to detect 
myth from fact in such a glowing career. The very life is 
like a dancing mirage. We cannot tell which is fraud and 
which is inverted fact. The Jesuit Escobar, in his famous 
collection of opinions and maxims for the guidance of deli- 
cate consciences, was more sought after than the Grecian 
shrine of Apollo or miraculous grotto of the Virgin. The 
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Church surrendered itself unconditionally to Jesuitism, and 
the long congealed creeds of faith were dissolved into the 
running water of casuistical polity. The hour and the man 
‘ame together. Loyola managed a church ready to be man- 
aged, and handled the age with the motives born out of age. 
The method of tact became the science of the day, and the 
age of faith as a force in the world was adjourned until 
those working principles became a powerful fact which 
Luther had nailed as his theses on the oaken door of the 
church at Wittemberg. 

But the Divine corrective came a century later, as the 
Divine reaction always comes. “That miracle of universal 
genius,” as Sir Wm. Hamilton calls him—Pascal, born in 
1623, living a life that never was a day without pain, exhib- 
iting the greatest contrarieties in human nature, yet drawing 
lessons of faith from these very antagonisms of his nature, 
and dying at the age of forty, pierced the web of Jesuitical 
casuistry, and tore its falseness into tatters. 

At the time when Pascal appeared upon the Gallican 
stage, the Jansenist movement, that earlier prototype of 
Methodism and the evangelical revival in the English 
Church, was leading the way back again to the great moral 
truths of Christianity which the Scriptures so clearly reveal, 
and which always come out to the light in the moment 
of great reforms. The drift of thought in the Roman 
Church after the establishment of the tenets of Loyola was 
continually in the direction of the accommodation of divine 
doctrines to the weakness of human reason, by making them 
palatable to that portion of society which considered religion 
but as a generalization of moral duties, and its ministers as 
a national police, whose function it was to wield the terrors 
of the divine law in support of the altar and the throne. 
For two centuries the genius of Jesuitical casuistry turned 
the wheel of the Papal will, and Richelieu and Innocent X. 
accommodated most dexterously the maxims of church and 
state to serve each his own ambitious gain. 
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Shattered by ill-health; the guest of his sister Jacqueline 
at the famous abbey of Port-Royal, Pascal prepared his 
famous “ Provincial Letters,” with which he attacked the 
directory and constitution of the Jesuits. In the conflict be- 
tween expediency and conscience (for the entire court of Louis, 
supported by the Sorbonne and the trained experts of the 
Escobar school, were persecuting the nuns of Port-Royal) the 
sub-abbess Jacqueline died: the first victim, as Pascal himself 
expressed it, of the Formulary—the anti-Jansenist test which 
the Jesuit king had exacted from the nunneries. With the 
fire of revenge, with that combative desperation which in 
throwing away the scabbard finds its highest inspiration in 
using the naked blade, predestined never to see the sheath 
again, Pascal, whose superiority of genius had made him 
traverse in advance the entire field of disquietudes which 
the human mind can experience, embracing with a profound 
conviction the underlying truths of Christianity, and giving 
them by his submission perhaps the greatest of human 
testimonies from Augustine to Newman, attacked the Jesuits 
and their system brilliantly, logicaliy and mercilessly. 
Every religious order had its trained casuists, who decided 
cases of conscience and affixed a numerical value to human 
actions. Crimes became virtues when tested by the inten- 
tion of the criminal. The doctrines of probabilism, of men- 
tal restriction and of the direction of the intention were 
analyzed and rebuked in the famous “ Provincial Letters.” 
The casuistry of the period trembled between the extremes 
of impractical severity and contemptible indulgence. Boi- 
leau declared of the Jesuits, “They are a people who 
lengthen the Creed and shorten the Decalogue.” 

It is our own eminent jurist Dr. Wharton, in his “ Trea- 
tise on Evidence,” who sums up this problem of casuistry, 
and touches the quick of the subject when, in reviewing 
the casuistry of the schoolmen and their efforts at the pre- 
vision of cases, he shows that this very attempt to legislate 
in advance, occasions the gravamen of the inherent evil of 
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Jesuitism. For in determining the conditions of contrition 
and “merit de congruo” they opened the gateway to further 
acts of sin. 

If, for instance, the sin of murder was lightened by the 
fact that the murderer was in hot blood or was taken by 
surprise, then willful murderers sought the safe retreat of 
this extenuating condition, and lodged there. If, again, 
murder was extenuated on the score of an old grudge, then, 
when the sin was committed, a group of old grudges were 
immediately quoted as palliative conditions and excuses. 
Thus the elaborate schedule and classification of these for- 
mulating experts were, after all, only cities of refuge for the 
sinner to retreat to. 

But I must forbear to linger on this interesting period of 
the struggle of the Christian consciousness with the prin- 
ciple of expediency. The stride of Loyola in the direction 
of accommodation was followed by the charge of Pascal 
upon the advancing line of mere polity. 

Jesuitism received a blow in its struggle with Jansenism 
and the wit and genius of Pascal, from which it never fully 
recovered. And Rome herself has persented the world 
with the greatest defender of the principle of the inherent 
influence upon character which there is in faith as a force, 
so that it is not necessary to cross over the dividing line and 
go to Luther and Protestantism for a defence against casu- 
istry. For the system which gave birth to a Loyola gave 
birth to a Pascal, and the direct action of the apostle of 
accommodation was met, a century later, by the reaction 
of the man who reflected afar off in time the halo of the 
face of Moses, as it shone with God’s glory, and frowned 
upon the compromising idolatry of Aaron’s golden calf! 

This struggle of Jesuitism with Jansenism in the history 
of the Christian Church is the record of the Church mak- 
ing emphatic its passage through this period, when the force 
there is in faith strove with the force there is in tact, and 
when expediency wrestled through all the dark night with 
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that unfamiliar, unknown traveler, the conscience. The 
Church at this period was going through that stretch of 
experience which awaits the individual somewhere in this 
desert-world, when, in the evolution of character and in the 
progress of the growing Christian life, we are at a loss to 
know how to act in the presence of unforeseen problems, 
when warring ideas of right perplex the bravest with doubt 
and misgiving, and when, like Hugo’s hero, in the darkness 
and in the confusion, as we wrestle with the false standards 
of the hour, suddenly the mysterious warner of souls 
“sends the rays of eternal truth resplendent across this 
human waste of light and darkness.” 

Modern casuistry, its standards and its limits, is our sub- 
ject. But we entered it by the postern gate, and called it the 
force of tact, because when we cross over the drawbridge, 
and go in at the broad castle gate marked casuistry, we can 
smell the bad odors of Jesuitism, and generally give an off- 
hand verdict upon it at once. Therefore I have tried to 
come face to face with this question by a side method, and 
instead of approaching this subject by the doorway of his- 
torical Jesuitism, have suggested that expediency, address, 
tact, human accommodation, is an art and a gift, and there- 
fore before we denounce the Jesuits from the very start, it 
would be well to look for a moment at our own lives, with 
their maxims and their methods. Dr. Johnson horrified a 
stage-coach full of women and dissenters, and drowned a 
profitless conversation in a bottomless pit of silence, by 
defending the system of the Inquisition, and suggesting 
that it would achieve a great work in their day by stopping 
the endless agitation against the Established Church. 

I am not about to defend the casuistry of the Jesuits, but 
am only trying to defend that in our own nature and that 
in the organization of modern society which demands that 
some common recognized code and standard of casuistry 
should be accepted as a passport in morals, viséd and coun- 
tersigned by Christian moralists of differing religious bodies, 
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as a uniform currency, arranged on some even moral stan- 
dard, like an international copyright, where that which is 
good and true and right in the kingdom of one man’s soul 
should have the chance at least of being right in another, 
without mere traditional dead reckoning from the days of 
Luther, or foregone conclusion of party bias when we men- 
tion the name of Loyola. 

For what we want above all else is to stop this confu- 
sion of standards and change of moral currency, which 
besets us when we cross from one walk in life to another, 
as the pfenings and groschens and rix-thalers and varying 
tribes of florins, cause the traveler in Germany to long for 
a brief but emphatic interview with the man who first 
invented this intricate system of coinage. 

A report from Rome the other day declared that a special 
school of diplomacy is about to be established at the Vati- 
can. The pupils, it is understood, are to be exclusively 
ecclesiastics, and the list of contributors to its special organ, 
The Aurora, is composed of names known for their pro- 
gressive ideas. As the WVation said in commenting upon 
this movement: “Nothing could more clearly show the 
wisdom of Pope Leo; nothing could be more dangerous to 
Protestantism than a reconciliation of the Catholic Church 
with the spirit of the age, and an adjustment of the forms 
of statement of Catholic ideas to the popular ideas of science. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century was a moral and 
spiritual reformation; the Reformation of the nineteenth 
century is political, philosophic and scientific. 

“The Roman Church under its late head was content for 
the most part to oppose this movement bluntly, directly, 
dogmatically, and by an ipse dixit. 

“Under its present leader the Church will in all proba- 
bility adopt the method of its opponents, and fight its 
enemies with their own weapons.” 

And in this way history repeats itself, and a second time 
the emperor goes to the Pope at Canossa! 
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This furnishes us with a ready illustration of the wonder- 
ful suppleness and flexibility of the Roman system. If 
Jesuitism is hated and is below par, the Vatican can’ recon- 
struct special schools and special standards to meet the wants 
of the age, and show throughout its vast spiritual domains 
a perfect homogeneousness of method and of purpose. And 
thus it comes to pass that the shade of Loyola must keep in 
the background now, while the Zeit-geist addresses the as- 
sembly and speaks to the question before the house. But 
the Protestant world and the rent churches of Christendom 
know no such mobilization of moral forces as this. Our 
every-day available ethics are held in the grasp of bygone 
decisions and verdicts. We have to travel back for an old 
deductional casuistry wrung out of historic precedents, 
much ore and little conscience being found in the lump. 
We are powerless to form and conjure out of the necessities 
of the moment an imductional casuistry which will receive 
the many signatures of those who swear by old and bygone 
standards, forming as they do a rule of right for the present 
out of cases which are obsolete and have lost their moral 
power. We are all familiar with these stock cases of con- 
science, as we remember the specimens found in those anti- 
quated museums of our college days—the books on moral 
philosophy. They seem to us now in memory like wax- 
work figures, historical groups, moral groups, chamber of 
horrors and all that the genius of a moral Madame Tussaud 
could devise. They are like the Chinese puzzles of our 
play-days, easily put together when once you know how to 
do it, and thoroughly understood when succinctly explained, 

There are cases of conscience and cases of necessity, 
things allowable and things done from ignorance; lies of 
necessity, such as the lie of Grotius’ wife to save her hus- 
band, and heroic lies, as when Lucilius offered himself to 
be killed by the soldiers of Octavius, declaring himself to be 
Brutus. There is the immoral promise, which must not be 
fulfilled, and is yet a promise, instanced in the faithless 
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husband promising to marry another woman while his first 
wife was yet alive, and then breaking his promise because 
when he made it, it was a wrong which he was promising ; 
and there is the merchant of Alexandria, as the example of 
the “suppressio veritatis,” selling his corn at an exorbitant 
price to the famine-stricken inhabitants of Rhodes, and 
never telling them that other vessels were on their way, 
following immediately after his own ship. And then every 
moral teacher and ethical guide has his own instances, culled 
from the open diary of his own experience with erring men 
and bewildered human nature. A man this winter, just out 
of the penitentiary after a two years’ term there, with a 
family to support, after struggling manfully to get work, 
secured a position which he could not have kept a day had 
it been known that he was out of jail. He asked me if he 
did wrong in concealing his antecedents. I told him no, 
unless he had been directly asked if he were a jail-bird. 
For there must always be left room in the character, for 
new forces of moral health to germinate, as in the physical 


system allowance is always made for unforeseen causative 


influences to work upwards on the ascent from disease to 
health ; unless we are ready to adopt Buckle’s law of undevi- 
ating determinism, or Mill’s doctrine that invariable, cer- 
tain and unconditional sequence rules the action of all men. 
For the constant cry of human nature in every department 
of society is necessity, necessity, so that this overlapping 
pressure of sin, passion, greed and selfishness, bearing down 
as it does so persistently upon the moral instincts, drives us 
back to the original question: Is morality an absolute or a 
relative factor in human society? . Is it a force like faith, 
or is it only a polity like tact? Is it a positive instinct, or 
only a relative guidance, a system, a net-work of precedents 
accommodated to human weakness, and the dire necessity of 
those things which seem so much stronger out in the glare 
of the world, than what is called the still small voice within 
us? 
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Matthew Arnold writes in one of his brilliant essays, that a 
nineteenth century Christian would find it extremely dull 
company with the pilgrims in the Mayflower. Be this as it 
may, the sturdy stuff of which our forefathers were made 
developed great results in the line of individualisms. Let 
the thinkers and workers of to-day in their broad eclecticism 
develop as fine a flower out of the methods of institution- 
alism, for after all, the methods of these men were the 
methods of men of faith in a principle; the methods of 
to-day are too often only the methods of utility, of policy, of 
a keen and astute tact. There is scarcely an important 
department in public life in which we do not see this 
struggle between the faith, be it small or great, which in- 
heres in the moral instinct, and the demand of what is called 
necessity to lower or accommodate this instinct. Society 
wrings out the confessions of a frivolous girl, for who to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey, can stand against the decisions 
of fashionable life, which first creates its standards, and then 
abuses its victims. The business world with its tradesman’s 
standards pleads necessity as it follows in stock companies 
after the lead of science, and supplements oil-wells and 
Colorado mines with bogus bonanzas. Men are not villains 
by the wholesale when they fail and cheat and gamble in 
Wall-street securities : they are driven to these new and ques- 
tionable methods by necessity. ‘ Why did you steal that 
sheep?’ asked Napoleon of a condemned French soldier. 
“JT was starving, sire,’ was the reply, “and you know I 
must live.” “There you are wrong; I do not know that it 
is at all necessary that yow should live,” was Napoleon’s 
reply. But necessity to-day is a sliding scale; like a shoe- 
maker’s measure, it must fit different sizes of need. The 
political world, not only in America, but among all repre- 
sentative forms of government, has given birth*to a new 
institution called the machine. Yet from the standpoint of 
the machine-drivers no permanent crusade is intended against 
the moral law, as many of us uninitiated patriots suppose ; 
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it only happens that our right of private judgment and 
other forms of independent thinking embarrass the machine, 
as the eleven unanimous jurymen grow weary of the con- 
scientious convictions of the obstinate twelfth, or as the 
chairman of some public meeting groans inly while the 
terrible mild-mannered philanthropic bore defeats the 
amendment, and throws the business hopelessly back, with 
those calmly teasing tones which have in them the burden- 
some remembrance of other days, made memorable by the 
gift of continuance. Men must be managed, the leaders 
say, and the party wheels must go round; and so it comes to 
pass that necessity is the mother of this latest accepted in- 
vention, the machine. 

It is next to impossible for the politician to rise to any 
higher level than his party obligation. The traces of party 
necessity bind in every free action. In the seven to eight 
Commission which settled the constitutional strain of the 
memorable election which preceded the last one, the duty 
of the judge was lost in the more binding obligation of 
party loyalty. Precisely the same thing occurred in Eng- 
land in the famous trial of Queen Caroline. The functions 
of the supposed impartial judges were hopelessly swallowed 
up in the closer law of Whig devotion to Whiggery and 
Tory obligation to Toryism. The entire world of art, too, 
turns away its conscience at the nod of artistic compulsion. 
Let any one spend a portion of a winter in Rome, and get 
once a glimpse into artistic life there, and he will find that 
the bartering for “nudes” and the shameless revelations of 
a Ouida are but the transcript of every-day life, and not 
alone the imaginings of a corrupt mind. But I goa step 
higher, and impeach the learned professions. Who can 
read the speeches of Daniel Webster, or twist his imagin- 
ings through the ramifications of the rhetoric of Rufus 
Choate’s, without perceiving unnumbered occasions when 
the client’s right was only the client’s desperation. And if 
at times we feel that a heavy question mark coils itself over 
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the entire legal profession, we fall back upon the casuistry 
of necessity in this sinning world, and conclude that it is 
only when the lawyer leaves his position as a trained casuist, 
and becomes the adviser of fraud, that the fate of the un- 
fortunate Count Guido of Florence, whom Dante to his 
surprise, met as he was sweeping on his tourist round 
through hell, may be his lot in the life that is to come: 


** When I was dead, for me St. Francis came; 
But one of the black cherubs sent him back, 
Exclaiming, ‘Wrong me not—his soul I claim. 
Down to my herd of slaves must he repair, 
Because he has of fraud the adviser been; 
Since which, my hand hath held him by the hair. 
Nought but repentance ever can absolve; 
But to repent, and yet incline to sin, 
A contradiction would in terms involve.’” 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” Canto xxvii. 


But the medical profession stands charged to-day with 
the heaviest indictment against this modern breaking down 
of man’s faith in the moral instincts. The worst tenets of 
Jesuitism shine conspicuously in the annals of medical juris- 
prudence. Look for a moment at some of these instances. 
Take, first, the horrors of vivisection, where a dog which 
sees a god in the master who tortures him for science, yet 
lacks the imperfect consolation of knowing that he dies for 
his master’s benefit. Or reflect upon the temptation to 
deceive the sick, the anxious, the depressed, the bereaved 
heart, which is looked upon as a medical prescription. 

See again the uniform siding with nature as against the 
moral instinct which the physician is tempted to take, when 
man as a creature freighted with his passions, struggles with 
man as a moral being, the end, recovery, invariably sancti- 
fying the means. 

Nowhere in the history of society does Christianity seem 
to struggle more hopelessly, like an over-freighted vessel in 
the trough of the sea, than in its conflict with the untamed 
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instincts of the animal nature; nowhere do the added re- 
quirements of the moral law, sit so helplessly on human 
nature, as in this effort at suppressing those very instincts 
which have come from God wia hell. Hence, the sharp 
antagonism, the inevitable conflict, between that profession 
whose end is the body, to save which everything, even the 
soul itself, must perish, and that profession whose end is the 
soul, to secure which life itself must be laid down. Who 
does not feel this clash between the medical and the ethical 
adviser? Nowhere do God and nature seem more at strife 
than here, in the confusion of these two standards. 

Another charge is found in the cognizance of the medical 
profession with the foul tradings of those who are the scay- 
engers of our cemeteries, so that we tremble too often as 
we think of what may happen to our dead. 

It was necessity which drove Dr. Webster to kill Mr. 
Parkman at Cambridge; but then that same cry of neces- 
sity had familiarized the mind before with countless dissec- 
tions, and murder was only one step a little further on in 
the like necessity. The famous case of the celebrated Dr. 
Knox, at Edinburgh, is a striking example of this special 
pleading for professional necessity. Subjects he must have. 
Ladies closely veiled were driven in a doctor’s buggy to the 
college. One toll-gate keeper had his suspicions aroused, 
and reached forth his hand as if to assist in alighting what 
proved to be an upright corpse. Two villains, Burke and 
Hare, distinctly remembered in effigy by visitors at Madame 
Tussaud’s, kept a boarding-house with a very winding stair, 
which might have served as the occasion for the origin of 
the story of the “Spider and the Fly,” yet the foremost 
physician of Edinburgh, at the period of its greatest medi- 
cal reputation, knew all this, and silenced the twitchings of 
the rudimentary germs of his conscience by the plea of 
necessity. In short, wherever we look over the broad field 
of modern casuistry, and ask what are its standards and 
where we may find its limits, we discover two standards— 
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the standard of the ideal, and the standard of the average 
available, with a yielding band as the limits, very pliable, 
and very elastic, just as the necessity of the occasion may 
stretch it. Now, in these instances which I have men- 
tioned, a plainly manufactured system of casuistry prevails 
over the revealed moral law, and supplements its action; 
in other words, it is the license idea of the State inter- 
posing to regulate an evil which is supposed to be unavoid- 
able. Be it a beer saloon or a dance house, a gunpowder 
shop or a costermonger’s wagon, the license from the 
State implies a substitution of the law of necessity for the 
ideal law of the unattainable. Modern casuistry, then, has 
to deal with these three factors of its being: 

Ist. Relative instead of absolute right. 

2d. The parental conception of government, with its 
esoteric and exoteric sides, instead of the natural conception 
of evenness and uniformity. 

3d. The ever-present cry of necessity calling “here,” 
like a witness in court, to every case where self-interest 
stands opposed to the unpalatable duty. 

Facing this entire question of casuistry, then, we find 
to-day two forces: the force of faith, and the force of tact. 
There live in the historic church two functional methods 
linked to two memories—the memory of Luther and the 
memory of Loyola. There are pitched to-day around the 
city of man’s soul two camps—the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, based upon a faith, and the Church of Catholic and 
historic precedent, founded, after all that we may say about 
it, not upon a creed, but upon a policy. 

We see to-day many tendencies in the Church towards 
the re-forming of old and worn-out lines. For instance, if 
Protestantism, or the system of faith in a principle brought 
out by Luther, is a failure, so is Jesuitism, or the system of 
the utility of tact alone. But behind these methods of two 
men we can see here and there glimpses of national 
churches rising into light, based upon peoples, and sup- 
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ported by ethnic foundations. And we know that the Holy 
Ghost broods over humanity to-day, and not over its leaders 
only. Again, the entire missionary system retreats to-day 
from the forlorn-hope advance of sentiment and romanti- 
cism, and re-forms upon the basis of scientific exploration 
and geographical investigation. The glowing Xavier gives 
place to the silent Livingstone, the rhapsodies of the Mora- 
vians fade away before the practical common-sense of a 
Bishop Patteson. 

Now, among these uprisings of new life to-day, is there 
any tendency or line of Church development which will 
bring us to a more reasonable, wholesome and efficient sys- 
tem of Christian ethics—something which could be both in- 
ternational and inter-ecclesiastical ? 

Protestantism is sublime in its ideal: “The just shall 
live by his faith.” But the just are a minority, and the 
others cannot live up to this ideal life. 

Jesuitism is pitiable, but it reaches the pitiable masses, 
and controls them with that tact which always inheres in 
accommodation and compromise. But from the side of 
Protestantism to-day we see a resolute school of religious 
emigrants. 

What, then, are the adventuring Ritualists doing for us? 
First of all, I think, they are bringing us face to face with 
the vital liberty there is in the common fact of our human 
worship of the divine presence among men. There is a 
higher law about the rights of worship which no rubrie or 
set of rubrics are adequate to handle. And the Ritualists 
stand on this ground: their Christ may be supernaturally 
in the bread and wine; but it is a veritable Christ, not a 
dogma, not a sentiment alone. 

Secondly, they are making emphatic the realism there is 
in the spiritual life. They are dragging out this fact, with 
the aid of material symbols and sensuous religious phraseol- 
ogy. The Ritualists are like the first miners at a mine: 
they handle the ore roughly, but then they are first at the 
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mine. For two distinct tendencies are at work in this gen- 
eration: the outward tendency towards freedom of thought 
finds its further development in the extreme Broad wing of 
the Church, as seen in the recent manifestations of the 
famous “ Scotch Sermons.” 

The inward tendency is towards a materialized faith, rep- 
resented by the esthetic spirit of the age, seeking to develop 
the ritual idea at every turn. These two currents of specu- 
lation and realism are moving to-day towards a whirl- 
pool of unity, and from the boiling maelstrom of disinte- 
gration I believe there will issue and reappear the Church 
of the future, the Church of the ultimate reconciliation, in 
which the present scattered sides of Christendom shall 
become one again, after the pattern of that Divine fabric 
which was without seam, and woven from the top through- 
out. A thoughtful medical writer of to-day declares 
that, in the history of civilization, Europe is becoming 
Americanized and America is becoming Europeanized, and 
the coming race will be the third term, which is to issue 
from these two centres of civilization. 

I believe that a similar process is going on to-day in the 
working of the laws of Christian thought, only it is never 
given to the men of any age to see the ultimate develop- 
ments of the thoughts of the age. 

Thirdly, these Romeward-bound emigrants will cause us 
to define a system of church polity, which, if not their sys. 
tem, must be the outgrowth of accepted definite principles 
found in the present order of thought. 

And, fourthly, by their doctrines of confession and abso- 
lution, as well as by the casuistry of the vestry-room confes- 
sional, so different from the carefully guarded maxims of 
the Roman confessional box on the one hand, and the 
happy-go-lucky “Salvation, ’tis done” of the Moody in- 
quiry-room on the other, they will in all probability lead 
the Church back again to examine her definitions; for 
thought invariably accompanies all efforts to define, and if 
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there is any subject which needs to-day both clearness of 
thought and clearness of definition, in an age when all the 
experts are trying to find out the source and seat of the 
moral and religious instincts, it is the subject of modern 
casuistry, its standards and its limits! 

To conclude, then, and to offer my mite to that treasury 
where the rich in thought can put in of their abundance, I 
would say that the man of spiritual genius, the endowed 
nature rich in faith, needs no casuistry. His faith in his prin- 
ciples creates his own standard, and settles with an authori- 
tative voice the limits of tact in the presence of faith’s gov- 
erning forces. But of the masses it still stands written, 
“Thou leddest thy people like sheep by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron.” The lawgiving prophet was strong, and stood 
the test and strain of the Divine legation. But the priest, 
the ecclesiastic, was weak, and failed just where Loyola’s 
Jesuitism failed—in the principle of accommodation to the 
ery for the worship, which ended in Aaron’s secular idol- 
atry. 

Must we not run, then, the standards of the prophets 
into the methods of that true priesthood of the world’s 
helpers, which is a sacred line forever after the order of 
Melchizedec? 

Are not the commandments of the moral life given to us 
in a series of denials, a group of Divine protests against our 
pleadings for that which seems to be the demands of a na- 
ture urging the necessities of a fallen condition, a lamed and 
sinning state of helplessness, screening itself behind those 
excuses which always appear when the hard duty appears? 

The marvellous power of George Eliot’s delineation of 
the Greek Tito Melena, in the story of Romola, consists in 
the fact that every time the hard duty of searching for his 
lost father presented itself to his mind and conscience, a 
bundle of excuses sprang up at once into the light, and the 
unfilial Greek never got beyond the thicket of his own 
overshadowing excuses. 
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But we do not enter into the freedom of faith because 
of our limiting unbelief. Perhaps Maurice’s open vista 
of what is possible, in his work upon Conscience, is the high- 
est water-line of earnest moral thought the Church has seen 
since the day of Luther and Pascal. “I think,” says Man- 
rice, “casuistry is even more wanted for the England of 
our days than for the England of any previous day.” But 
he continues: “ The reason I gave for not liking rules of 
conscience, even when they are recommended by such elo- 
quence as Jeremy Taylor’s, was, that they do not settle the 
cases of conscience which they undertake to settle ; that they 
leave those cases more unsettled than ever. Cases of con- 
science want, I think, a different treatment. The conscience 
asks for laws, not rules; for freedom, not chains; for edu- 
cation, not suppression. It is the casuist’s business to give 
it aid in seeking for those blessings.” And again this 
teacher continues: “I might easily induce some to engage 
in the study of casuistry, if I could hold out a promise that 
they would obtain from it a set of ready-made prescriptions 
for various diseases of conscience, or even accurate diagnoses 
of those diseases. I can offer no such promise. The good 
which casuistry can do us, is, I conceive, of precisely the 
opposite kind. It warns us against the quackery of these 
prescriptions; it shows us why we cannot obtain any diag- 
nosis of other symptoms except by acquaintance with our 
own. So it is also with that doctrine of society which has 
been used as a bugbear to frighten us. The conscience 
must do what it bids, or cease to be. If that is society, 
there are no terms to be kept with it. The casuist’s busi- 
ness is, in the name of the conscience, to mock and defy it, 
wherever the passion for liberty is changed for an easy pro- 
fession of liberality, wherever opinion, under one pretext or 
another, is confounded with truth.” 

We can all be heroic now and then, but to do ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way is the test of the truest 
Christian life; and it is just here that we want to combine 
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the standard of faith with the standard of tact, and make 
both these forces serve us, instead of playing us false, or 
allowing the coy attribute of our Christian consciousness to 
elope with that seducer of souls, who always comes from 
the dance of sin wearing the subtle mask of necessity, and 
uttering that old Greek cry, “I am helpless. It is Fate.” 


Wm. Wiuzerrorce Newron. 
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THE EPICUREANISM OF HORACE. 


HOUGH Horace speaks of himself as belonging to the 
sect of Epicurus,* and the whole tenor of his life and 
writings falls in with this description, yet his innate love of 
independence, and the originality of his views as to many 
questions debated in the schools, kept him from strict adhe- 
sion to the teachings of any one master.t His philosophical 
training had been conducted in the rival School of the 
Academy.{ The Stoics, against whom he frequently in- 
dulges his satiric vein, seem yet to have afforded him a fa- 
vorite subject of study; and particularly in his later writ- 
ings he shows that he had deeply imbibed their tone and 
spirit. A rigid classification, therefore, would give him a 
place rather among the Eclectics, or even the Skeptics. 

But Epicureanism is something that comes to a man with- 
out its being taught him in the schools. It is a plant of 
spontaneous growth, not a rare hot-house-reared exotic. 
When the great question of the meaning of life begins to 
force itself npon the inmost thoughts of the soul, the man 


* Ep. 1, iv. 16. + Ep. 1, i. 14. t Ep. 2, ii. 64. 
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begins to philosophize; and though he may never have 
heard of Zeno or Epicurus—the Porch or the Garden—his 
feet instinctively take one or other of the diverging paths 
that lead to Stoicism or Epicureanism. Horace cared very 
little about the disputed questions as to the criteria of truth, 
the motions of atoms and the nature of the soul. He had 
little physics and less metaphysics. But he was profoundly 
interested in everything that concerned human life. He 
observed men with the closest scrutiny. He looked in upon 
himself with no less critical an eye. Every phase of human 
character, every turn of Fortune’s wheel, the changings and 
shiftings of light and shadow that diversify life’s coloring, 
the facts and fancies, the hopes and doubts, the probabilities 
and possibilities, the pleasures and pains that make up its 
daily cup—all the varied elements and conditions which 
enter the complex problem of life, these were the inexhaust- 
ible subjects of his thoughts. Horace gravely considered 
the matter, and the answer he gave must determine our view 
of his Philosophy of Life. 

It is important that we should glance for a moment at his 
stand-point. He has told the story so well himself in various 
parts of his writings that we have little to do but gather up 
what he has said on the subject. Born at a time (B. C. 65) 
when the Roman State was becoming too great for more than 
one ruler, and too rich for that one to brook any rival, his 
life was passed in that epoch of transition from the manli- 
ness, independence and virtue that marked the Rome of the 
Consuls, to the vice, servility and effeminateness which 
marked the Rome of the Emperors. His early years were 
spent in comparative competence, his father supplying lib- 
erally the means for his education, and teaching him by his 
own precept and example more useful lessons than could be 
learned from his school tablets or horn-books. All through 
the subsequent life of Horace we can see the effects of his 
father’s teaching, in the sturdy spirit of independence he 
maintained in the midst of an adulatory court, in his un- 
doubted honesty and integrity, and the utilitarian spirit 
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which was such a prominent feature of his character. The 
noted pedagogue Orbilius Pupillus had imbued him with a 
knowledge of the letters and a love for the literature of 
Greece ; and in early manhood he repaired to Athens to per- 
fect himself in philosophy. On the breaking out of the 
civil war at the assassination of Ceesar, he joined the party 
of Brutus, and continued to serve under him till the disas- 
trous battle of Philippi. Availing himself of the offer of 
amnesty he repaired to Rome, where, finding his father’s 
estate swept away by the confiscations of the war, he was 
compelled to take to writing verses for a livelihood. It is 
more than probable that for several years no small share of 
the darker side of life fell to the poet at this time. His 
writings at length gained him the friendship of Virgil and 
Varus, and an introduction to Mecenas, by whom he was 
befriended and brought to the knowledge of Augustus. 
Brighter days began to fall to the poet. Mecenas pre- 
sented him with a lovely villa at Tibur. He had also a 
small farm among the Sabines hard by. At Rome a mod- 
est residence on the Esquiline Hill placed him in the neigh- 
borhood of his dearest friends. "With means abundant for 
gratifying his tastes, courted by the rich and mighty as well 
as by those of inferior fortune, with leisure to do as he pleased, 
his life from this time flowed on with undisturbed tranquil- 
lity. He studied and thought, he read and wrote, he dab- 
bled in agriculture, or wandered in the streets and squares 
of the city intent on observing the works and ways of men; 
he entertained his friends with mirth and merriment, or 
courted the maidens who were only too easily moved by en- 
treaties from his eloquent lips,—he lived his life, and has left 
us perhaps as perfect a picture as is to be found anywhere 
in so short a space of what impression its passing pageant 
produced on a highly sensitive, thoughtful nature. 

Life has so many sides, that to learn the impression which 
as a whole it produced upon Horace, we must find his views 
separately of some of its manifold phases. 

(1) The question as to the moving power of life, the force, 
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conscious or unconscious, possessed of will or incapable of 
willing, which controls the destinies of nations and individ- 
uals, had been rather put aside than in any satisfactory 
manner answered by Epicurus and his followers.* They 
rigorously excluded the gods from all participation in the 
formation and government of the world ;+ but, when at- 
tempting to give a substitute to which could be ascribed 
these offices usually considered divine, they took refuge in 
vain generalities. Indeed, the theology of the Epicureans 
is open to the charge of being full of absurdities and contra- 
dictions. Their enemies accused them of being atheists, and 
professing a belief in the existence of the gods only from 
fear and deference to popular prejudice.t But though the 
tendency of his theological teachings must be acknowledged 
to be atheistic, Epicarus himself seems to have been sincere 
in maintaining his belief in the existence of the gods. 
Holding that happiness is inconsistent with anything that 
impairs tranquillity and perfect freedom from care, he main- 
tained that for the gods to be burdened with the care of the 
world, much more with providing for and taking note of 
all the teeming millions of its inhabitants, would render i im- 
possible that perfect happiness which was inseparably asso- 
ciated with the thought of the blessed gods. When asked 
why, if this were true, he believed in the gods at all, he an- 
swered that there was in the mind of man an instinctive ap- 
prehension [7 poAppzs] of their existence.§ The proof of this 
mpoAnipis lay in the universal belief of mankind in the ex- 
istence of gods. [Here was modern transcendentalism in 
more than its embryonic state.] But Epicurus did not go a 
step further, and see the inconsistency of thus acknowledg- 
ing the existence of the gods from the universal belief of 
men, but denying them any participation in the creation or 
government of the world. The belief that the gods are the 


* See Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics, C. s. xvii. and xviii. 
¢ Cicero De Natura Deorum, Lib. 1, cap. xix. and xx. 

¢t De Nat. Deorum, Lib. 1, C. xxx. 

§ De Natura Deorum, Lib. 1, cap. xvi. 
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creators and governors of the world is as much a matter of 
instinctive apprehension (a fact of consciousness, to use the 
modern term) as the belief in their existence. If we accept 
the one truth, because of its being universally believed by 
men, we must accept the other on the same grounds. It is 
the height of inconsistency to acknowledge the existence of 
the gods because we have an inherent anticipation of their 
existence, and at the same time to deny the providence of 
the gods for which we have precisely the same testimony. 
But more than this: The former belief, if not the cause of 
the latter, is at all events the occasion of its becoming known 
tous. “The invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” If 
we acknowledge that the belief in the existence of the gods 
is innate, we must yet acknowledge that it does not come to 
the surface of consciousness till it is called up by the thought 
of the need of a creator, the unmistakable marks of a de- 
signer, the laws of a governor, the benefactions of a pre- 
server. We believe that God is, because we are convinced 
that He has created and cares for us. The destruction of 
the one thought carries with it the destruction of the other. 
The logical issue of Epicureanism is what its chronological 
outcome has always been—atheism. 

How far Horace adopted these teachings of the Epicurean 
school it is difficult to say. A hasty perusal of his works 
would sometimes lead us to believe that he rather accepted 


the popular religion as he found it. No other of the an- 


cients is so full of references to the gods and goddesses. 
Scarcely an ode can be found of his composition in which he 
does not in some way refer and seemingly give his sanec- 
tion to their existence and cultus. He does not treat of 
them as far-away beings passing their time in careless tran- 
quillity in the intermundane regions to which Epicurus had 
relegated them, but as playing a busy part in the affairs of 
men. Virgil is about to sail to Attica, and the poet prays 
that Venus, Castor and Pollux, and the King of the Winds 
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may give his ship a prosperous voyage.* As a poet he be- 
lieves himself specially under the protection of the gods; 
he is snatched away in a dense cloud from the dangers of 
Philippi by Mercury,+ and Faunus rescues him from being 
crushed by a falling tree.t He tells us again and again of 
his offering sacrifices, and making thank-offerings to the 
gods; and though not a frequent worshiper, a sudden peal 
of thunder in a cloudless sky was received as a warning to 
amend his ways.§ When Augustus designed to celebrate 
the Secular Games, the composition of the hymn for the oc- 
casion was intrusted to Horace ; and if the beautiful strains 
which the poet raised in praise of Apollo and Diana are the 
work of one who utterly disbelieved their power and exist- 
ence, we are led all the more to admire the art which could 
so well simulate devotion. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these references to an effete the- 
ology, it is easy to see that Horace believes very little of it. 
At an age when by universal consent the Roman Emperor 
was exalted to a seat among the gods, what must have been 
the faith which any earnest-minded man could cherish as to 
the objects of popular worship? On more than one occa- 
sion we find Horace himself addressing Augustus in the 
same terms of praise and adoration that he elsewhere ad- 
dresses to the celestial inhabitants of Olympus.| The 
stories of Jupiter and Juno, Neptune, Proserpina, Venus 
and Mercury were as much myths to him as they are to us. 
He uses them because they form an excellent poetical back- 
ground to bring out his figures into bold relief; but they 
are to him neither the thoughts and beliefs of past times yet 
instinct with life which they were to Virgil, nor relics and 
rags of superstition to be torn down and trampled under 
foot, as they were to Lucretius. Whatever may be the mys- 
terious power that controls the destinies of men, Horace 
held with the Epicureans that the gods had nothing to do 


* Car. 1, iii. ¢ Car. 2, vii. 14. ¢ Car. 2, xvii. 27. 
§ Car. 1. xxxiv. 
j Car. 1, ii. 45-53. 3, iii, 11. 3, v.3. 4, v. 30-86. 
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with it. Referring to a natural phenomenon which the 
credulity of the people in the neighborhood would attrib- 
ute to the gods, he exclaims :* 


‘*Credat Judeus Apella, 
Non ego: namque deos didici securum agere 2vum, 
Nec, siquid miri faciat natura, deos id 
Tristes ex alto celi demittere tecto.” 


Here if anywhere is to be found the clew to the theology 
of Horace. It is the apotheosis of nature. Things are as 
we find them not by the will of the gods, but by the work- 
ings of nature. This thought appears everywhere in his 
more serious writings, for nature is everything to Horace. 
In his view she has so strong a hold on all that she can never 
be cast out.t The highest virtue in man is to live conform- 
ably to her laws.t She determines the bounds of our de- 
sires, our passions and appetites, within which bounds comes 
right. To the man who lives within these natural bounds 
happiness comes as an inseparable companion.| Sometimes 
this nature under various forms is personified, and Horace 
delights most in those myths which bring out the gods as 
personified powers of Nature. Sometimes again Nature 
seems simply Fortune, or Genius, or Guiding Star; but 
whenever the poet lets us into his real sentiments as to what 
he takes to be the controlling power in things, there is not 
the least notion of a Providence, or of divine interference 
in any way. So far as he believes in a controlling power at 
all he finds it in Nature. 

(2) It is somewhat easier to discover the opinions of 
Horace on the moral question. He is here as everywhere 
else an avowed utilitarian, with whom expediency is the 
“ justi prope mater et equi.” He fully accepts the Epi- 
curean dogma that virtue is not an end, but a means to an 
end. Pleasure is the only unconditional good; and any- 
thing else, even virtue, is of value only as it conduces to this 





* Ser. 1, v. 100. + Epis. 1, x. 24, 25. t Epis. 1, x. 12. 
§ Ser. 1, ii. 111-113. | Ser. 1, i. 49-51. J Ser. 1, iii. 98. 
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good.* Horace does not recognize anything in man which 
leads him to choose virtue, and hate vice; but the distinc- 
tion comes to him as the result of long experience. 


‘‘ Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, 
Tempora sie fastosque velis evolvere mundi. 
Nec natura potest justo secernere iniquum, 
Dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis.” ¢ 


We seek in vain in his writings for any deep sense of such 
a thing as duty. The intellectual element predominates in 
his nature, and we find few if any traces of deep feeling, 
much less any passionate love for right and truth. He ana- 
lyzes the character of those about him, and finds faults and 
blemishes everywhere. 
‘* Quemvis media elige turba; 

Aut ab avaritia aut misera ambitione laborat. 

Hic nuptarum insanit amoribus, hic puerorum; 

Hunc capit argenti splendor; stupet Albius aere; 

Hic mutat merces surgente a sole ad eum quo 

Vespertina tepet regio; quin per mala preeceps 

Fertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine, ne quid 

Summa deperdat metuens, aut ampliet ut rem.” f 


He does the same with himself, and candidly confesses his 
weaknesses and shortcomings. 


‘* Ego sanus ab illis 
Perniciem queecunque ferunt; mediocribus et queis 
Ignoscas vitiis teneor.” § 


But whether the faults are of a dark complexion or nat- 
ural infirmities, they do not so much move him to indig- 
nation as furnish him material for satire. His own vices, 
and they are many, do not cause him the self-reproach of a 
conscience which feels that it is transgressing a divine law; 
he only endeavors to keep them within such bounds that 
they shall not offend those about him. Content to wink at 


* Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics, C. xix. 
+ Ser. 1, iii, 111-115. t Ser. 1, iv. 25-33. 
§ Ser. 1, iv. 129-181. 
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the infirmities of others, he demands indulgence for himself 
in turn.* Everywhere the negative character of utilitarian 
morals makes itself felt. The Satires of Juvenal leave the 
mind in a passionate fervor of indignation against wrong- 
doing, and of humiliation over our own conscious shortcom- 
ings. The writings of Horace, while often giving us a 
kindlier spirit toward others, tend to lower our sense of 
the supreme importance of righteousness, and make us will- 
ing to laugh when we should rather weep. Juvenal cuts 
with the care and skill of a surgeon, who inflicts pain only 
as a necessity to accomplish our cure. Horace does not cut 
so deep or burn so near the quick, but we involuntarily feel 
that what he does is rather the work of the experimentalist, 
whose aim is the gratification of a laudable curiosity. He 
has ample knowledge of what is right. Who can counsel 
the miser better than Horace ? 
‘*Quod superat non est melius quo insumere possis? 

Cur eget indignus quisquam, te divite? Quare 

Templa ruunt antigua deum? Cur, improbe, cars 

Non aliquid patrie tanto emetiris acervo?” t 


Who knows better than he the duties of friendship? 


‘‘ Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit alio culpante, solutos 
Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis, 
Fingere qui non visa potest, commissa tacere 
Qui nequit: hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto.” t 


Who can preach better of the virtues of self-restraint and 
moderation, or describe the foolishness of vice? Yet behind 
it all we feel no warm heart that hates sin because it is sin, 
and loves truth and right for their own sake. Indeed it 
seems indubitable that he had no sense of such a thing as 
sin. He speaks of crimes, and human folly is a favorite 
theme ; but of sin that defiles the temple of manhood, and, 
however fair it may be outwardly, makes it unclean till the 


* Ser. 1, iv. 189-141. t Ser. 2, ii. 102-106.  } Ser. 1, iv. 81-86. 
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defilement is purged away,—of this he neither thinks nor 
speaks. 

(3) To one who does not believe in a divine providence, 
and for whom morality has only the sanction of expediency, 
there is likely to be but one philosophy of life. It looks to 
nothing outside of itself, either as working out the will of 
one who has placed man here, and given him a task to ac- 
complish, or as involving in itself such momentous conse- 
quences that they bring to the individual happiness or 
misery hereafter for the deeds done in the body. Te sum 
of all things for man is found in his life; the end of all 
things for him is death ; within the narrow limits of cradle 
and grave must come all that can ever concern him, and the 
narrower these limits the more he should endeavor to crowd 
all he can within the space and time allotted. The one 
supreme good to man is happiness; and as this may come 
in various ways, with less or greater drawbacks, it is the 
part of true wisdom to discriminate between the many 
things from which pleasure may be obtained, and of virtue 
to choose that which will give the greatest amount of hap- 
piness with the least attendant unhappiness. 

This view of life betrays itself in almost every line of 
Horace. How, for example, does he regard death? It 
might be expected that from his easy-going nature, which 
liked to put disagreeable things as far as possible away from 
observation, he would scarcely ever touch upon the theme, 
yet there is nothing of more frequent occurrence alike in 
his lighter and his more serious writings. Sometimes it 
would seem that he could scarce touch upon a subject but it 
brings up the suggestion of death. In the midst of a dis- 
cussion on the use of words he finds an occasion for telling 


us— 


‘‘Debemur morti nos nostraque; ‘ 
Mortalia facta peribunt.” * 


* De Arte Poetica, 63, 68. 
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To dissuade a friend from excessive desire of acquiring 
land he reminds him that 


** Metit Orcus 
Grandia cum parvis, non exorabilis auro.” * 


The spring comes, when the genial air, the freshness of 
the flowers and trees, the joy and new life that abound 
everywhere would seem likely to divert the mind from the 
thought of death; but they rather suggest it to the poet, 
and he bursts into those exquisite lines which every school- 


boy can quote: 


‘*Pallida Mors quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.’}’ 


Death with Horace is the end of all things. Except the 
immortality of fame, which he hugs the closer as it is all 
that he has,t we cannot detect the faintest glimmer of a hope 
of anything for himself beyond the grave. In his older 
days he adopted the principle of the Stoics that suicide was 
justifiable ; and the thought comes to him that if the burden 
of life grows too heavy, the way is open to a sure and speedy 
release in a voluntary death. 


‘*Tpse Deus, simul atque volam, me solvet! Opinor 
Hoc sentit: Moriar: mors ultima linea rerum est.” § 


Through the brightest of the odes, as through the most 
serious of his letters, we can hear the undertone of that strain 
sung by the older Greek Epicurean: “ O Charidas, what is 
the world below? Great darkness. What the returns thence ? 
A lie. Pluto? A myth; we perish.” 

This near approach of death, which is such a strong 
motive in the mind of a good man to work while it is day, 
is to Horace a trumpet-tone calling him to pleasure. Every 
day that is given us is so much gain; and wisdom leads us 








* Ep. 2, ii. 178-9. + Car. 1, iv. 18, 14. 
¢ Car. 2, xx.; 8, xxx. Ep. 1, xx. § Ep. 1, xvi. 78, 79. 
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to fill it as full as possible with pleasure. His exhortations 
to thus make the most of the present and gain all the en- 
joyment that can be wrung out of life as it passes, are so 
numerous, yet so pithy, that they have almost passed into 
maxims. We give the following as examples of what is 
found on almost every page of our poet: 


‘« Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum: 
Grata superveniet, que non sperabitur, hora.” * 


‘*Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spren longam reseces. Dum loquimur fugerit invida 
Aetas. Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.” 


‘*Huc vina et unguenta et nimium brevis 
Flores amoenos ferre jube rose, 
Dum res et etas et Sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 


‘Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exilium impositura cymbae.” ¢ 


This is the very essence of Epicureanism. It is the “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” of the indignant 
apostle. It is the refrain of what a still older pleasure- 
seeker had sung: 
‘*Drink and enjoy thyself, for what shall be 
The morn or what the time to come can no 


Man say. Haste not, uor tire thyself; as thou 
Art able give, be kind, feast, think on death.’”’§ 


(4) Esteeming happiness, then, the supreme object of 
man’s life, in what does Horace seek it? It is in fixing 
upon this object of search that the individuality appears ; 
for it was the peculiarity of the Epicurean school that it 
made more of the individual than the rival school of the 
Stoics. It left to the individual to select what, in his esti- 


* Ep. 1, iv. 12-14. ¢ Car. 1. xi. 6-8. 
¢ Car. 2, iii, 13-17, 24-28. § Greek Epigram. 
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mation, was most likely to afford him happiness; and though 
it might feel contempt for the man who made what it 
deemed an unwise choice, it could bring no accusation of 
sin against his pursuits.* But though the individuality 
may largely determine the character of that in which the 
man finds pleasure, yet the song of Epicureanism has been 
the same the world over, and “wine, women, and song,” 
have been the theme of the pleasure-seeker’s praises. We 
glance at the life of Horace, and find that he too quaffed a 
full cup from these fountains. 

Bacchus would sometimes seem to be the favorite deity 
of the Roman poet. In many and beautiful strains he sings 
his praises, and speaks as one who is well conscious of the 
god’s power. His love of moderation and his well-grounded 
assurance that more pleasure is to be gained from temperate 
indulgence than from unrestrained debauchery, leads him 
to avoid excessive potations. He has a profound contempt 
for the folly of those who give the reins to their appetite 
for drink. But in the wine-cup Horace finds one of the 
joys of life. It is a never-failing solace in trouble. 

‘* Sic tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam vitseeque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero.” + 
He advises his friend Varus above all else to plant the 
vine in his farm, and gives as his reason: 
‘*Siccis omnia nam dura deus proposuit; neque 


Mordaces aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines. 
Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crepat?” ¢ 


In wine he finds inspiration for his genius, and sings to 
his wine-jar : 


‘Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro: tu sapientium 
Curas et arcanum jocoso 
Consilium retegis Lyaeo: 
* This was clearly the ground Horace took. See Ep. 1, vi. 
+ Car. 1, vii. 17-19. t Car. 1, xviii. 2-5. 
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Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis 
Viresque; et addis cornua pauperi, 
Post te neque iratos trementi 
Regum apices neque militum arma.” * 





The slightest incident he converts into an occasion for 
feasting, and though in general we must give him the credit 
of observing that moderation which he everywhere praises, 
yet we find him often falling into the land of obscurity and 
double vision. Nor does the fondness for the wine-cup 
leave him with advancing years, but rather seems to gather 
force from habit. What for example can be more truly 
Bacchanalian than the following, written when in his forty- 
fourth or forty-fifth year: 
‘*Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
Pinu jacentes sic temere, et rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti? Dissipat Euius 
Curas edaces.”’ + 


Or the following, written about the same time: 


‘**Oblivioso laevia Massico 
Ciboria exple; funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. Quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 
Curatove myrto? Quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis; recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico.” ¢ 


Of the amours of Horace it is best to say as little as pos- 
sible. The license of the times was great. He was em- 
inently gifted in those qualities which fascinate woman. 
There was nothing in his philosophy or religion which made 
him regard his conduct in any other light than as a very 
venial fault. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that 
Venus occupies even a higher place in his regard than 









* Car. 3, xxi. 13-21. ¢ Car. 2, xi. 18-17. t Car. 2, vii. 21-28. 
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Bacchus; though it must be confessed one is somewhat 
staggered at the number of the fair ones who at various 
times ruled his heart. A modern beau might find it difficult 
to fill out as long a list as can be gathered from the Hora- 
tian record, where Cinara, Lyde, Pyrrha, Phryne, Lydia, 
Chloe, Glycera, Lalage, Myrtale, Pholoe, Chloris and Phyl- 
lis, and many others figure. But the very fact that the 
objects of his passion were so numerous would lead us to 
believe that that passion was neither intense nor lasting. 
His nature was too self-poised to be capable of the abandon- 
ment which true love requires; and, with a few rare ex- 
ceptions where he seems to be thoroughly in earnest, and 
betrays the genuine ring of sterling metal, his love-pieces 
are as noticeable for their failure to betray deep feeling as 
for their polished elegance. Love was not the channel in 
which ran the full current of his life; it was but the oc- 
casional pool or widened course where the stream tarried for 
momentary delectation. 

So too with his love of poetry. Horace was not a born 
poet. He confesses himself that he was driven by poverty 
to make verses. The tumultuous rush of thoughts and 
feelings demanding to be expressed, the passionate love of 
‘ truth and beauty, the heaven-caught inspiration which fires 
the poet’s heart and tongue and makes him sing of great 
themes in noble and exalted strains, did not belong to 
Horace. He acknowledges again and again his inability to 
touch on great subjects; and whenever he ventures into 
water a little deeper than usual, though his consummate art 
keeps him from betraying his consciousness of difficulty and 
danger, it is very apparent how much he is relieved when 
he finds himself once more with secure footing. He is, 
nevertheless, an ardent lover of poetry, and worships the 
muses most devoutly. But song is not the business of life 
to him, as it ever is to the true poet. It is only one of the 
ministers of pleasure, whose services he employs to wile 
away an hour, and give pleasure to himself and his friends. 
How well indeed he knew what was the spirit of the true 
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poet no one can doubt who has read the magnificent ode 
beginning 
‘*Quem tu, Melpomene, semel.” * 


He knew, too, how high was the vocation of the bard, 
and how much the immortality of the great departed comes 


from his labors. 


‘‘Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urguentur ignotique longa 
Nocte,carent quia vate sacro.” 


He often speaks, and with unconcealed pride and pleasure, 
of the immortality of fame which his poetry had gained for 
him; and counts the composition of verses, and the approba- 
tion of his countrymen thus gained, among the greatest joys 
of his life. In what beautiful even if extravagant lan- 
guage he speaks of his love for his art: 
‘*Me doctarum ederae proemia frontium 

Dis miscent superis; me gelidum nemus 

Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori, 

Secernunt populo; si neque tibias 

Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 

Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton. 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseris 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” t 


In song Horace finds a solace from care,§ he relies on it 
for comfort in his old age,| he finds it so much to his taste 
that he cannot leave it off though it brings him into ill- 
repute with many of the great ;§ yet it is so little of a neces- 
sity of life to him that he can pass long intervals without 
composing anything, and can be drawn aside by the slightest 
opportunity of what he regards perhaps as more substantial 
pleasures from gratifying the requests of his friends for 


verses.** 





* Car, 4, iii. + Car. 4, ix. 25-29. ¢ Car. 1, i. 29-37. 
Car. 4, xi. 35. | Car. 1, xxxi. 20. q Ser. 2, i. 
** Ep. 2, ii. Epode xi. 
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Occasionally, too, we are let in to the inner life of the 
poet, and permitted to see some of his likes and dislikes, 
what gives him pleasure, and what has no fascination for 
him. He is an ardent lover of the beauties of nature, and 
finds an exquisite pleasure in all sorts of beautiful objects 
and sweet sounds. At times it would seem his idea of hap- 
piness to pass his days in the comparative solitude of his 
Tiburtine villa, to recline on the green banks of its rushing 
river, and hear only the music of its rustling waters; or in 
the winter to gather his friends about his blazing hearth, and 
engage in lofty and animated conversation. 


‘Sermo oritur non de villis domibusve alienis. 

Nec, male necne Lepos saltet; sed, quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet et nescire malum est, agitamus: utrumne 
Divitiis homines an sint virtute beati, 

Quidve ad amicitias usus rectumne trahat nos; 

Et que sit natura boni summumque quid ejus.” * 


At other times the city is the only place suited to his fancy. 
He visits the Forum, and finds pleasure and profit in talk- 
ing with the various men and women who frequent its busy 
precincts, or he walks in the Porticoes or along the Sacred 
Way with his thoughts for companions, feeling himself free 
from all restraints of wealth or position, and coming and 
going as he pleases. 

(5) But no one knew better than Horace that happiness 
does not depend on external circumstances or condition. 
Epicurus had made a great step toward a truer philosophy 
of life when in exchange for pleasures sought through the 
senses, which the Cyreniacs had held out as the aim of life, 
he inculeated the pursuit of pleasure through the mind; or 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say, when he recog- 
nized both kinds of pleasure, but gave the preference to the 
latter.t In his view happiness was not so much a positive 
as a negative thing. Pleasure in general was rather the 
freedom from pain than a separate and distinct thing in 


* Ser. 2, vi. 71-76. 
+ Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics, C. xix. 
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itself ; and even the apparent exception to this, the pleasures 
of the senses, could be reduced to the satisfaction of some 
want. The state of mind, therefore, which was likely to 
bring a man most happiness, was that in which he was most 
free from all disturbing influences—what Epicurus himself 
called atapa&ia.* Horace seems to have adopted these 
views, though with a latent predilection for the more sensi- 
ble goods of the Cyreniacs. His observation of men led him 
to know that however unpropitious the surroundings might 
be, it was possible for the life to be comparatively happy ; 
and that wealth and grandeur were often attended by care 
and wretchedness. It was not the station or possessions 
which gave the color to all things, but the light through 
which a man looked out upon the world. Wherever the 
man was, he carried this light with him, and was there- 
fore always accompanied by the possibilities of happiness. 
“They changed their climate not their mind who crossed 
the sea,” + and the happiness which men were pursuing was 
as possible in the most squalid hamlet as in the most luxuri- 
ous capital. Yet when it came to the practical fact of living, 
Horace avows himself as fond as others of the comforts, and 
even of the luxuries of life; and in his dreams of happiness 
the thought of competence is always present. Take for ex- 
ample the following lines, and remember that they are 
written when the poet is in the midst of abundance if not 
wealth, with possibilities of much greater means if he chose 
to urge his claims; and it will be seen they lose something 
of their almost Stoical character : 








“Sit mihi, quod nunc est; etiam minus; et mihi vivam 
Quod superest aevi, si quid superesse volunt Di: 
Sit bona librorum et provise frugis in annum 
Copia; neu fluitem dubise spe pendulus hore. 
Sed satis est orare Jovem, que donat et aufert: 
Det vitam, det opes; equum mi animum ipse parabo.” ¢ 






* Zeller’s Stoics, etc. C. xix. 
+ Ep. 1, xi. 27-80. 
t Ep. 1, xviii. 108-113. 
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Or his prayer to Apollo in the same strain: 


‘*Frui paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoé, dones; et, precor, integra 
Cum mente; uec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem.” * 


But though the poet thus acknowledges his fondness for 
creature comforts, and does not seem to have been called to 
put into frequent practice the more rigid principles which 
he advocated, it would be doing him great injustice to sup- 
pose that his Philosophy taught him to look anywhere else 
than within for happiness. It was not the gifts which the 
Gods bestowed that made a man happy, but the ability to 
use them rightly, and if necessary to do without them. 


‘*Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejusque leto flagitium timet.” + 
With Horace happiness depended on the disposition of the 
mind, and if we inquire what was the disposition in his view 
best adapted for enjoying life, his own words furnish the 
answer: 
‘Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici. 
Solaque, que possit facere et servare beatum.” t 


Horace seems here to sum up in the pregnant words “ Nil 
admirari” the result of all his ethical precepts. He can 
conceive of no greater evil than for a man so to transgress 
the bounds of moderation that his happiness depends on the 
possession of anything. His words 


‘*Nec lusisse pudet, sed nou incidere ludum” § 


will apply to any action of the mind. Just as he warns us 
against avarice, against ambition of place or power, against 


* Car. 1, xxxi. 17-20. 
t Ep. 1, vi. 1, 2. 


Car. 4, ix. 45-50. 
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dependence on the smiles of the great or the favor of the 
populace, against want of moderation in anything, so he 
tells us that the love of virtue must be kept within due 
limits.* Everything with which the mind has to do, its 
passions, appetites, desires, feelings, affections, must remain 
perfectly within its own control. When this state of mental 
equipoise is reached the man is in a position to get as much 
happiness as is possible from life. He is freed from the 
evils attendant upon excess of pleasure, and is saved from 
the keenest pains of sorrow and adversity. Such a state of 
calm tranquillity does not come without great labor and 
study, and we find that Horace practiced himself and incul- 
cated upon others the most assiduous self-culture. 


‘* Mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora que spem 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod 
£que pauperibus prodest, locupletibus seque, 
£que neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit.” + 


‘‘Inter cuncta leges et percontabere doctos, 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter evum, 
Ne te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido, 
Ne pavor, et rerum mediocriter utilium spes; 
Virtutem doctrina paret, naturane donet; 
Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum; 
Quid pure tranquillet, honos, an dulce lucellum, 
An secretum iter, et fallentis semita vite.” t 


How far he succeeded in his efforts we have no means of 
judging, for the greater part of his life was spent in the calm 
enjoyment of the goods which had been provided for him. 
But the maxims which he has left on the subject afford most 
profitable study even to those who take the infinitely higher 
view of life which religion teaches, and for the mere worldly- 
wise man they are perhaps the best manual he can find. 
“ Horace instructs us,” says Dryden, “how to combat our 





* Ep. 1, vi. 15-16. + Ep. 1, i. 28-26. 
t Ep. 1, xviii. 96-102. 
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vices, to regulate our passions, to follow nature, to give 
bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt truth and false- 
hood, and betwixt our conceptions of things, and things 
themselves ; to come back from our prejudicate opinions, to 
understand exactly the principles and motives of all our ac- 
tions, and to avoid the ridicule into which all men neces- 
sarily fall who are intoxicated with those notions which they 
have received from their masters, and which they obsti- 
nately retain without examining whether or not they be 
founded on right reason. In a word, he labors to render us 
happy in relation to ourselves, agreeable and faithful to our 
friends, and discreet, serviceable, and well bred, in relation 
to those with whom we are obliged to live and to converse.” 
Perhaps the poet would sometimes seem to deserve even 
higher praise than this. Much has been said of the change 
which his opinions underwent in the later years of his life, 
and by some he is even thought to have adopted the pre- 
cepts and spirit of the Stoics. But as we have already seen, 
Horace was more of an Eclectic than a disciple of any one 
school, and following the cpse diwit of no one teacher, 
adopted whatever pleased him, from whatever source. Cer- 
tainly, however, in his Epistles, which are admitted by all 
to’ be the last of his productions, we find him assuming a 
higher moral strain than in his preceding writings. He 
ceases to rail at the Stoics. He borrows again and again 
from their writings. He even acknowledges that at times 
he accepts their precepts. He often takes the high moral 
ground which belonged to them. Yet with all this we must 
acquit him of the charge of being a Stoic. The crucial 
question of the object of life was answered by Horace in 
substantially the same way when he was advanced to the 
farther side of middle age, as when he was in his youth. 
The way in which happiness is to be sought seems different 
to him, the objects which gave him pleasure at the one time 
are not the same as those which had a fascination for him at 
the other, but it is still pleasure for which he lives, and not 
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virtue. Virtue may seem more excellent and desirable to 
him than before, but it is still only as a means to a happy 
life, not an end in itself. Notwithstanding all the amiability 
of his disposition, the wisdom of his precepts, the compara- 
tive purity of his life, his praise of virtue and his efforts to 
live virtuously, Horace held to his old Philosophy, and lived 


and died an Epicurean. 
Pumo W. Spraave. 





THE PSEUDO-ISIDORIAN DECRETAILS. 


Decretales Pseudo Isidorianae et Capitula Angilramni. 
Ad fidem Librorum Manuscriptorum recensuit, fontes 
indicavit commentationem de collectione Pseudo-Isidort 


praemisit. Pavius Hiysontus. Ex Officina B. Lipsie 
Tauchnitz: 1863. 


F all provoking defects in German books the worst is 

the defect of a full index. It is worse than a defect : 
it is a crime, for which a book-maker—and nearly all Ger 
man authors are book-makers—should be strictly held to aec- 
count. Ina work like the one before us an index is of the 
utmost necessity, for there are many and repeated subjects 
treated of, with minor variations and constant recurrences to 
the main themes; and it is only by collating and compar- 
ing them that a sound judgment upon them can be reached, 
and this, with a saving of time and of mental and moral 
friction, solely by a goed index. It is true that this work 
of Herr Hinschins on the False Decretals has been excel 
lently edited and a very learned and exhaustive preface 
has been prefixed, but the publisher has not had the book 
indexed at all. A mere table of contents is prefixed. It 
is very provoking. 
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I wish to recall attention to this famous and most un- 
happy forgery, in which the forger, it may be truly said, 
“builded fouler than he knew.” The effort to mend by a 
lie the errors, blunders, crimes and the confusions of his day 
in ecclesiastical matters resulted in a far worse disruption: 
it led to a grievous sin, from which we shall suffer bitter 
consequences till the end of time. The wonder is almost 
irrepressible at first, that such a book, put forth for narrow 
local purposes, could have produced such far-reaching con- 
sequences, could have wielded such an unforeseen influence. 
Lies far more pretentiously uttered have failed to have any 
more than a mere temporary effect. The real solution is 
found in the fact that the material it worked with was not 


known; the evils it purposed to remedy cried out for redress ; 


the power it called in was then too remote, and far too rami- 
fied in its later consequences, for any one to foresee. This 
disastrous principle, which wrought such fatal changes in 


church and secular polity, was the misapplication, in the 
face of the soundest contemporary exegesis, of the text “ Zu 
es Petrus.” It illustrates the force which a short clear bat- 
tle-cry has in any contest. “ Free-will!” “ Predestination !” 
“Once in grace never out !”—what rallying cries have they 
not been, are they not yet, in the religious strifes? Yet 
all have that fatal power of a half truth. They are of the 
devil, devilish, and yet may by God’s grace, by the half 
truth they contain, conquer after all. 

The Pseudo Isidore made the Papacy, as we know it, possi- 
ble. Later work on the same line made the modern Papacy 
a reality. It has wormed its way into more church legis- 
lation and effected subtler changes than even masters of 
canon law have dreamed. 

The fact of the forgery was established of course long 
ago by Blondel, and the opponents of the Papacy supposed 
that would be enough to overthrow its influence and to 
counteract its poisons. It is a blunder to think it. The 
forgery has tainted so completely all later Canon law, that 
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it would be well-nigh impossible to be rid of it without a 
long and searching—yes, and consenting—effort on the part 
of the whole Western Church. This can never be. Practi- 
cally, the victory is with the Romanist. The fruits of the 
False Decretals are the daily food of the Curia. It is well 
content to have scholars brand the Pseudo Isidore as a lie, 
so that it is in undisturbed possession of the power it has 
conferred. It isa barren result to merely prove its spurious- 
ness while its influence flourishes. How quick the Roman- 
ist is to feel this, is shown by the excitement Gladstone’s 
pamphlets stirred up. There is reason, then, to call attention 
to this armory, from which Rome will draw rusty weapons, 
whose very rust is a poison. The principles, nay, the very 
words, of the False Decretals are interwoven into her lan- 


guage. Extracts from them, and Canons passed because of 


them, form fully one third of Gratian’s famous Decretum.* 
Through Gratian’s work they have been securely transferred 
to a code which has passed into the very existence of the 
Roman Curia. The Pseudo Isidore may be again, as it has 
been, repudiated by individual scholars in as strong terms 
as any true Catholic would wish. The Corpus Juris 
Canonict may be softly repudiated and termed antiquated ; 
but neither can be put upon the Index, neither can ever 
lose their practical force in Rome. Therefore there can be 
no truce; the controversy can never cease so long as it is 
possible for us to go to fundamental principles and restate 
the foundations of all church law and contrast them with 
the false. 

The edition of the False Decretals before us is the best 
possible, and gives probably a text, and a form to the 
contents of the work, which will never be disturbed. It 
includes all the writings which are acknowledged to be 
of the original collection, for, as was often the case with 


* This was not the title, however, Gratian gave his work. It was 
“Concordia Discordantium Canonum.” 
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other works, copyists only wrote out what seemed most 
useful to their purpose. In the Preface, Hinschius recites 
his authorities, classifies them according to their value and 
specifies their contents. The history of the forgery is 
only partly traced out, and from a comparison of facts 
and from internal evidence some light is thrown upon 
the identity of the author, who must however remain 
as undiscovered as Junius. Hinschius states with some 
force the influences which prompted this unknown forger to 
his work, traces the sources from which he drew his mate- 
rial and analyzes the skill with which he put this material 
into shape. Still the real point is missed, as he does not 
seem to clearly understand the importance of the contest 
over the forgery. He identifies the Vulgate text the forger 
used ; collates the phrases in the Pseudo Isidore with the 
phrases that Benedictus Levita used upon the same topics, 
and shows that probably the compiler of the Collectio was 
the author of the Decretals; gives a catalogue of the 
library—for it was such—from which the forger drew his 
matter; holds up before us the skill which now would be 
clumsy, but then could only have been used by a master - 
proves the dates between which years the work must have 
been written; urges the probable motives which led to the 
exccution of it, and throws out hints which may lead to still 
better results. Yet the vital importance of his work he 
does not seem to comprehend. He seems to treat it as a 
eurious and valuable contribution to mere historieal re- 
search. The vastness of the alterations the False Decretals 
introduced, the reach of its results, are not adequately 
valued. 

I wish, using some of his material, to trace in outline the 
contents of these False Decretals, to point out a part of the 


changes suggested by it which were afterwards wrought 
into the texture of church law, and which were triumph- 
ant for four hundred years, shaping the history of Christen- 
dom in directions which would have been fatal but for the 
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reaction of the Reformation. Evil as some of the minor 
results of the Reformation were, and as much to be criticised 
when tried by our standards many of its actors were, yet 
(and I speak chiefly of its work in England) it was a most 
blessed event, one to which intelligent homage has not yet 
been fully paid. I propose then to outline the state of the 
Church and the Empire which made such a work possible ; 
then to analyze the contents of the Decretals Pseudo Isido- 
rianae; to give a short account of the canon law that will 
enable us to understand what alterations were introduced 
by this new system ; and lastly, to indicate the salient points 
of that sore struggle against it which was practically lost for 
a time when Gratian compiled his “Concordia Discordan- 
tium Canonum.” 

Mighty men draw around them strong men, and create 
situations and call forth powers and abilities from their 
subordinates which, when the controlling hand is with- 
drawn, bring on dangerous consequences. 

Charlemagne lifted into places of power men of signal 
powers who could carry out his own wide-ranging plans. 
He balanced the Empire by the Church, and placed on the 
cathedral thrones men raised from the people whose abili- 
ties could check the independence of the barons and whose 
education and capacity would give them weight at his 
council board. Ilis stronger will and grand genius kept 
them under rule, while he also inspired them with something 
of his own mighty spirit. But it was a transition era. The 
kingdom which his grandfather had saved from the Saracens 
and which his father had made a power in Western Europe 
expanded under his indomitable energy into an empire 
stretching from the Baltic to Central Spain, from the ocean 
all but to the Carpathian ridge. It contained tribes and 
peoples in all stages of development, from the wildest bar- 
barian of heathen Saxony upward to the cultivated provin- 
cial of Southern Gaul and the educated Italian. Danes, 
Gauls, Iberians, Germans, Saxons, Goths, Avars, all felt 
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his power and succumbed to his untiring energy. Forty- 
two armies were led either by himself or by his generals, 
in expeditions North, South, East and West. His officials, 
whether counts or bishops, had to have somewhat of his 
imperial spirit to serve him at all. His work as a legis- 
lator and organizer is something still more wonderful, as it 
was of higher purpose. Not a year passed which was not 
marked by some edict, law or capitulary which was an 
advance in the cause of order or a consolidation of what 
was already won. Men of no mean capacity had to be 
chosen to do his will. The aggrandizement of the Church 
was a part of his policy. To this end, besides endowing 
abbeys and churches almost innumerable, he erected or 
advanced to higher power eight archbishoprics and sup- 
ported them with ample revenues. But in return for this, 
each, from the abbot to the archbishop, had to discharge 
some duty to the State from which they held their lands 
and incomes. He repressed personal military service from 
the clergy, but exacted military and civil aid from them. 
The Church had to submit to his legislation, but in return 
he raised her authority to the highest point subordinate to 
his will. It may have been wise in him, but it was fatal to 
his less imperial yet kingly son. Louis the Pious, less far- 
sighted than his father, of no political insight, of royal but 
gentle temper, was not the strong-handed master of the 
ambitious servants his father had selected and placed in 
trust and power. Charles would smite home even while 
resolving. Louis would weigh carefully and then strike a 
blow which should be absolutely just, but would be struck 
too late. 

So when Louis was placed in his father’s chair it was with 
the assent and assistance of men far more ambitious than 
himself. The embassies from Constantinople and Moorish 
Spain Jooked on when the dukes, counts and high estates 
of the Empire, and low-born but as haughty bishops, did 
homage and swore fealty to their new emperor. But it 
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was a sad inheritance. Already the elements of trouble 
were ready to burst out. Charlemagne’s will was a source 
of weakness to the Empire. Behind the throne were his 
brothers and half-brothers and near kin debarred from the 
share in the Empire they coveted. Around him stood men 
proud, turbulent, unscrupulous, ready to yield obedience if 
he proved strong enough to compel it; as ready to rebel if 
he chose to condescend to measure his will against theirs. 

Had he but the self-reliance of his father, his capacity 
and energy were equal to his place. As king of Aqui- 
taine and viceroy in South-western Gaul he was singularly 
able, but as emperor he was too conscientious, too gentle. 
His right to rule and the obedience due to him were un- 
questioned for the first five years of his reign, till he had to 
deal with plots in his own family. Bernhard his nephew, 
who had been made king of Italy, was drawn into a con- 
spiracy against his uncle, planned by Count Eggidio, Chan- 
cellor Reginhardt, Counts Manfred and Reginhar, and the 
Abbots Hildiun and Wala and the Archbishops Jesse, 
Theodulf, Elissachar, Anselm and Wolfold, who were sup- 
posed to be backed by more than the merely private 
good-will of Pope Paschal. But the rest of Italy remained 
firm, and the prompt and rapid march of Louis broke all 
opposition and brought Bernhard to his uncle’s feet. The 
death doom which his Council passed upon the conspirators 
was commuted by the Emperor to blinding for the guilty 
lay vassals, to deposition for the bishops, to a forced as- 
sumption of monastic vows for his brothers who were sus- 
pected of sharing in the attempt. The blinding was so 
cruelly done on poor King Bernhard that he died from its 
agony. 

But even this commutation was more than the Emperor’s 
mild temper could bear, and he brooded over the severity his 
judges had compelled him to use, till he almost determined to 
enter into a monastery himself. Such a character as this, 
more of a monk than of a monarch, was sure to have the 
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contempt of both lay and church vassals, and to be the butt 
of many a plot. So strongly was he determined towards 
a monastic life that when his first empress died he was 
hastily married by his councilors to Judith, daughter of 
Count Guelf. 

His nobles, both secular and ecclesiastical, had already 
read his character, in its defects and its weaknesses, and a 
movement which he had himself initiated sooh gave them 
the lead they longed to take. Charlemagne knew how to 
meddle wisely, how to command and obtain obedience and 
to let time do the rest. Louis had the conscientiousness but 
not the wisdom of meddling when things were wrong; and 
he did not know how to command advice in place of receiv- 
ing it. In correcting the church’s evils which pressed most 
upon his soul he signally failed. The superstitions, abuses 
and vices of his many-nationed Empire were very great. 
They could not but be so, so lately had the Saxons been 
stark heathen, with a Christianity forced upon them at the 
spear-point. So lax must be the rule over many whose 
fealty to the Church was but of yesterday. Generations 
hardly outgrow a superstition once ingrained, and none of 
that day but were filled with as many and strange and often 
as degrading as ever polluted the older pagans. Charle- 
magne had issued capitularies to stem the evil; had issued 
directions to bishop and priest how and what to preach, 
and had homilies prepared for those who could not preach 
themselves. He had ordered constant inquisitions and re- 
ports into the state of the Church, and had repressed dis- 
orders in church affairs with military promptness. The 
weaker willfulness and the stronger conscientiousness of his 
son led him to order the same inquisitions, but he permitted 
to have advice be urged upon him, to be preached to and 
warned to reform the lives of his family. In such a state 
as his this position was fatal to all quiet government. Dis- 
orders, insolent independence, private quarrels, and a mis- 
use of one of the most useful agencies of the Church’s 
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missionary work rapidly spread through every diocese. His 
servants gradually felt themselves his equals and aspired to 
be his masters. This of course was the work of time, and 
the form it took was shaped much on the lines of least re- 
sistance among the jarring private interests and aspirations 
of factious nobles and clerks. But the first overt act of 
weakness was in his reversal of the sentence upon his 
nephew Bernhard and his co-plotters, and later his poig- 
nant regrets (A.p. 822), so publicly manifested, over even 
the severities his Council forced him to use. The second 
was in the weak temper in which he permitted his sincere 
efforts at church reform to be practically dictated to him. 
As his sons grew up and were accessible to the evil men 
about his court they became their easy tools. The Papacy 
was under the imperial power, and its acts were con- 
stantly subject to review by the Emperor’s Commission. 
This made the Popes restive. Paschal was strongly sus- 
pected of favoring the disappointed and insurgent Bern- 
hard. The Popes were elected in public upon the im- 
perial nomination. But the next two Popes were chosen 
in hurried synod, without awaiting the nomination of the 
Emperor, and then excused the act. From a.p. 824 these 
disturbing elements were rapidly developing their several 
strengths, and were groping out towards each other for 
points of contact and community of interests. This year 
marks the introduction of the efforts at church reform, 
which engaged not only the minor but the highest councils 
of the Empire, by the first report of the bishops to the Em- 
peror. The famines, floods, and murrains which had 
scourged portions of the Empire, the suffering which was 
everywhere to be seen, made Louis very anxious to reform 
whatever was amiss in the temper and dispositions of his 
subjects. This led to the appointment (a.p. 825) of a com- 
mission of a bishop or archbishop and a count for each of 
the several ecclesiastical divisions of the realm, with full 
powers of visitation into the general management of tlie 
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Church in these several portions. A part of their work is 
to be traced in the capitula for the succeeding year (a.p. 826). 
There were many grievances which will be recited in the 
outline we will give of the great report of a.p. 829. But 
there was one which led to serious troubles then, and is of 
interest to us. It was the grievances arising from the office 
of the chorepiscopus, or country bishop.* The office was 
undoubtedly of episcopal powers exercised for purely mis- 
sionary purposes. As soon as any part of the Church passed 
from its missionary to its national position, this chorepisco- 
pate died out. In the East this was by natural decay, with 
but little synodical action. In the West it was violently 
suppressed, because it was used for purposes other than its 
institution permitted. Every bishop and archbishop was 
a politician, or willingly or unwillingly a servant of the 
State. It was difficult for him to care properly for his 
diocese, if he had other work to do which was demanded of 
him by so pressing and present a power as the State. He 
was therefore tempted—and yielded to the temptation—to 
transfer to his chorepiscopus the spiritual oversight of his 
see, while he attended to the temporal demands his fiefs 
held of the crown made upon him. This meant too often 
a dabbling in treason, and almost certainly a worldly ambi- 
tion destructive of all spiritual life, It led to having the 
chorepiscopus lording it over his brethren in the diocese, 
or (if he was the coadjutor of an archbishop) over the 
suffragans of the province, and, contrary to all church law 
and usage, he, in the vacancy of the see by deatli, would be 
able to seize upon and administer the property of the Church. 
These were serious evils, and the only way out of them 
seemed to be by suppressing the office (as was done quietly 

* The history of the office is a very interesting one, and especially so 
from the effort made some years ago to have it revived. For various 
reasons it is to be regretted that this could not be; for it is the via media 
between the overgrown dioceses we now have and the small sees we are 
tending to without due preparation. 
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in the East), since it was useless to pass restraining canons 
which were utterly disregarded. Other evils as flagrant 
were common, but this, as it was of order and government, 
was really a grievance. But the men in office were not of 
a temper to give up easily any power, however subordinate, 
for which they could make any struggle. 

To devise some relief for these confusions and infractions 
of churchly law and order, four commissions were appointed 
corresponding to the four larger divisions of the Empire. 
The archbishops, with their suffragans and assessors, were 
clothed with large powers. For the two succeeding years 
several synods were held in their different jurisdictions, and 
out of them grew the double report that was presented to 
the Emperor. The report was first passed upon in the 
general council held in Paris in June 29, and then, with 
some modifications, presented formally to the Emperor in 
the Diet at Worms in August of the same year. <A short 
résumé of its contents will show better than any description 
the evils it proposed to cure. 

After a general introduction and three sections upon 
works as well as faith—i.e., the Creed, being necessary for 
salvation; the unity of the Church; the sacerdotal and 
the royal authority in the Churech—the report fairly 
begins its true work. Firs, of the sacerdotal work, and 
the confusions and sins in its estate. The bishops are 
charged with simony ; too lax examination into the learning 
of the clergy ; avarice; inhospitality ; excessive extortions at 
episcopal visitations; the disobediences and disturbances 
caused by the chorepiscopi. As to the under-clergy, they 
are guilty of extortion, of neglect of parochial duty, of 
having female housekeepers contrary to the canons, of fre- 
quenting taverns and boon companionships, of insolence 
towards their superiors; and the absolute need of a holy, 


priestly life is urged. The bishops are counseled to avoid 
nepotism ; to enforce discipline in the monasteries and con- 
vents; to reside at their sees and not at some convenient 
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retired home; to use all diligence in choosing proper per- 
sons for the clerical office. For the repression of such sins 
the archbishops present their petition: that greater respect 
for the episcopal office be enforced; that it be defended 
from the envious detractions of the laity; that peace be re- 
stored between the bishops and their flocks; that synods be 
held twice a year; that public schools be established ; that 
fugitive clerks be arrested and sent back to their diocesans ; 
that clerical idlers about the court be dismissed ; that episcopal 
endowments be made for poor sees; that violence, bloodshed, 
and robbery be sternly punished ; that abbots and abbesses be 
stricter in their government, both of the spirituals and tem- 
porals of their monasteries ; that the lay assessors to the bish- 
ops (Missi, Commissioners) aid the bishops more strenuously 
in repressing evils; that the Emperor enforce church-going 
and communing more strictly. And they urge that better in- 
struction in faith be provided for the people; that Baptism (ex- 
cept in extreme cases) be in church; that the baptismal cove- 
nant be better taught, i.c. the meaning of the renunciation 
of the devil, the world, and the flesh; that the bishops pro- 
vide schools; that candidates for confirmation receive it 
fasting; that the priests be canonically sent to their cures 
to attend to their duties; that canonical discipline be en- 
forced against evil priests; that solitary masses be prohibi- 
ted; that Sunday be better observed ; that all celebrations, 
except in cases of need, be in church; that widows do not 
hastily take the vows—so also of young girls ; that no woman 
take the veil without permission of the priest; that no ab- 
besses give it; that no nun, though of noble family, be 
permitted to reside at home; that women be forbidden to 
touch sacred utensils; that the intercourse between priests 
and women be most guarded; and lastly, usury, extortion, 
magical customs, riotous living, drinking-songs, and im- 
morality be condemned and suppressed. The report SeconpLy 
takes up the royal duties. After a general exhortation 
upon the Emperor’s responsibility, the archbishops coun- 
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sel—greater caution in the selection of bishops, of abbots, of 
councilors—that the Emperor rule his children and house- 
hold more strictly—that he enforce the needed disciplin- 
ary reforms upon the nobles, the priests, and the people 
that the liberties of the episcopal office be advised upon, 
and if possible increased. 

The utmost plainness was used, and the report may well 
be compared to the famous Centum Gravamina of the Diet 
of Worms (1521), or the Instructions of the Legate at the 
Diet of Nuremberg (1522). 

This report was afterwards (a.p. 835) the basis of the com- 
plaints of the bishops. The list itself, if it be carefully 
studied, is an index that can hardly be improved, for the 
Pseudo Isidore, and indeed many of the phrases of the re- 
port as accepted at Paris, were worked into the broidery of 
true and false of the forgery. 

sut reports, however elaborate, do not themselves effect 
a cure, and many of the evils were too valuable to the 
perpetrators or too deeply seated to be readily uprooted, 
even with the powerful aid of the Emperor. He was in- 
deed very earnest in this work, but his was not the ready 
masterful will that could compel an unwilling obedience. 
His temperament was melancholic and ascetic. For these 
reasons this struggle for reform only bore fatal fruits. It 
should have been made, and it might have been effectual, 
but the hands that were put to the plow, themselves did 
not care to drive it steadily. 

The bold, perhaps too much needed, exhortation to the 
Emperor to reform his family lowered—such were the 
proud habits of the age—the reverence due his rank. He 
was powerless through the influence of his much-loved 
Empress Judith, who was herself a bold, incautious woman. 
The issues of both Council and Diet were first fatal to the 
Emperor and next to the unity of the Church. As soon as 
it was seen that no reform could be enforced, naturally the 
confusions became worse confounded. The glaring evil of 
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the chorepiscopi was the only thing really fought against, 
and that was mastered only through a suppression of the 
office-—a suppression that from the willfulness of many of the 
bishops could not well be general, though it was so far car- 
ried out that the office died out after a struggle of fifty 
years.* 

But the Empress Judith thought it time now to provide 
for her son Charles and end her anxieties. Louis was by 
this time fifty years old, worn with care and anxiety. His 
three older sons, Lothair, Pippin, and Louis, were not over- 
fond of their step-mother and their half-brother, who was 
now about seven years old. They feared the influence of 
the Empress while they were away upon their several expe- 
ditions to Spain or to Italy. Besides they had already shown 
themselves rather restive, and were nothing loath to ask for 
a larger share of the government, eager to secure from their 
father himself what they deemed theirs already. It was 
not enough that Lothair should share the imperial name 
with his father, or that Pippin should be viceroy in Aqui- 
tains, or Louis in Bavaria. It was an infringement of their 
rights that Germany should be given to the boy Charles. 
Lothair was tempted by his father-in-law, Count Hugo, and 
others to conspire against his father, despite his vow over 
the Holy Elements to aid and defend his half-brother in 
whatever possessions the Emperor should give him. Louis 
was seized by his son at Compiégne, and kept in a kind of 
light custody, together with Charles. The Empress was 
compelled to take the veil, and her brothers were sent to 
Pippin to be put intoa monastery. But Lothair had counted 
upon being able to secure everything for himself. The Em- 
peror, through and by the advice of his monastic custodians, 
made overtures to Louis in Bavaria, and to Pippin in Aqui- 
taine, by which he was to extend their governments in 


* Chorepiscopi are found much later, down to 1200, but only here and 
there. 
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return for his restoration. The Emperor was restored; his 
Empress was liberated; Louis and Pippin received new 
jurisdictions ; Aquitaine was set apart for Charles; Lothaire 


was banished to Italy, and the lesser conspirators were either 
executed or were exiled. Dut this was the beginning. A 
new conspiracy was formed upon the ground that the evils 
of the government were too great to be borne. Pippin and 
Louis were riyals for the seat nearest the Emperor; the ex- 
iles had eluded their guards ; the discontented at home were 
ready for treason; Pope Gregory was but too ready, as 
Paschal had been fifteen years before, to aid in anything 
that would free him from imperial interference ; and Lothair 
was eager to recover what he had lost. The odds were too 
great for the Emperor. He boldly met the malcontents 
with armed forces at Rothfeld, near Strasbourg, but against 
him were his sons and their vassals and Pope Gregory. There 
was no fighting. The bishops in the imperial camp wrote 
a very strong and even threatening letter to the Pope, whose 
reply, couched in as violent terms, still revealed that he knew 
his position to be untenable. Soon after the Pope appeared 
in Louis’s camp, but only to corrupt the fidelity of his fol- 
lowers. His vassals deserted rapidly after the Pope left 
him, and soon Louis was almost alone. Unwilling to come 
to blows he dismissed the few who remained, and sadly sur- 
rendered himself to his rebellious sons. The Pope had by 
this time set out for Rome. Upon his surrender followed 
the disgraceful scene of his deposition—a scene the most 
sorrowiul and dramatic in his whole career; one that 
wrung a lament of anguish and impotent wrath from his 
stanch adherents ; for the leader of the outrage was the emper- 
or’s own foster-brother Ebbo,* the Archbishop of Rheims, 
who had himself, with Agobard of Lyons, deserted the wan- 
ing fortunes of the Emperor. Louis was compelled, in the 
presence of his sons and his vassals, to confess himself unfit 


* The name is spelled in the oldest documents Ebo. 
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to reign, to ungird his imperial sword and lay it upon the 
altar, and tosubmit to penance. After a detention of nearly a 
year Louis regained his throne, worn and anxious. His first 
duty was to punish the conspirators, among whom Ebbo was 
conspicuous. The trials and depositions, or rather depriva- 
tions, of bishops for treason was not an unusual sight in those 
troublous times. He rearranged the division of his realm 
twice, each time increasing the power of his youngest son, 
Charles. He still strove after church reformation, and held 
the Synod of Paris (a.p. 836), which re-enacted in substance 
some of the work of the synods and reports of a.p. 829. 
His sons still gave him trouble, but he had succeeded in 
separating their ambitious interests. The close of his career 
has something of the appearance of summing up the traits 
of his character. An eclipse of the sun depressed his spirits 
very much. The Lent which followed the next spring was 
kept with great strictness, and weakened his failing strength. 
His son Louis was in arms against him. It seemed that 
vexations were pressing him upon all hands. At last the 
end came. His last words were asa defiance—Hutz / hutz / 
3egone! begone!—and so with a smile following he died 
(June 20, a.v. 840). But after the disgrace of Compiégne 
the Emperor’s life has little interest for us. For, as so often 
happens, an apparently subordinate actor has initiated trains 
of consequences which overshadow the apparently greater 
actions of the leaders. It is so probable that the circum- 
stances of Ebbo’s later years became the motive for the 
Pseudo Isidorus to attempt his work that a very rapid out- 
line of his career becomes almost necessary. 

He was of mean birth, but was the foster-brother, play- 
fellow, and later the schoolmate of the Emperor. Louis 
never forgot him, but took care to advance him in the Church. 
He was an excellent administrator of the Church’s affairs, 
had a fondness for building new churches, and had the rep- 
utation of providing the best workmen. He pushed the 
monastic interests, founding new outposts and caring for 
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them in many ways. He was a representative of the people 
and of the day—able, obtuse in feeling, selfish, not lacking 
in courage, and really devout through all his ambitions. He 
was no mean promoter of missions, and after he was conse- 
erated Archbishop of Rheims he was eager to go upon a 
missionary expedition—for it was in many ways an expedi- 
tion—to the Danes. He went so far upon his plan as to ob- 
tain the permission of both the Emperor and the Pope, but 
was obliged to abandon it, and it fell to Ansgar, the gentle 
French monk of Corbeil. 

When the troubles between Louis and his sons broke out, 
Ebbo ungratefully deserted with Agobard, who seems to have 
had much influence over him, to Lothair. As soon as Louis 
regained his power, the bishops who took part in his humili- 
ation at Compiégne were summoned to appear for trial at a 
council at Thionville. Several of the guilty bishops shrank 
from appearing. Ebbo was arrested and brought before the 
council, Sick and worn, he was persuaded by others as guilty 
as himself to become their scapegoat, and to sign a resig- 
nation, as guilty of high treason. He then was confined for 
a while in a monastery (Fulda), and afterwards was given in 
charge to the Bishop of Lisieux. When Louis died (a.p. 840), 
Lothair restored him to his see. With the consent of a 
synod—or, more accurately, a meeting—at Ingelheim, he re- 
sumed his archiepiscopal throne. But Lothair was far from 
being himself so secure, and after a year’s struggle was driven 
out by his half-brother Charles. During this year Ebbo had 
been quietly ruling his province, and had ordained quite a 
number of priests. But when his patron fell he fell too, and 
for the next six years led a wandering, hopeless life. Charles 
had placed in his room the great Archbishop Hinemar, who 
was not likely to surrender aught he considered his own. 
So it was in vain that he songht of Pope Gregory, who re- 
ceived him cordially, restoration. He spent some time in a 
monastery, and finally had a small bishopric, Hildesheim, 
assigned him before his death. 
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In what way did his career then suggest the motive for 
the False Decretals? for it was not at all different, even in de- 
tails, from the fate of many another bishop secularized by 
dipping into political plots. It was that the forger, who- 
ever he was, felt deeply both the calamities of the times, 
the disorders of the Church, and, too, the wrongs, as he 
deemed them, of his friend whom he admired. These were 
the motives, at least in great part. But capitularies and 
national synods had been failures. The ancient canons alone 
seemed to receive the reverence due to ecclesiastical author- 
ity. So—and this seems the most practical explanation—arose 
the idea of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. The name was 
borrowed from the famous Spanish Bishop Isidore of Seville, 
whose authority ranked very high in the Franko-German 
Chureh. So his forgery began, “ Isidorus Mercator servus 
Christi, lectori conservo suo et parens in domino fidei salu- 
tem.” 

The object the Mask proposed to himself was a lofty one, 
and by righteous means the noblest the times could grant 
him. But he set himself to right things by wrong instru- 
ments, with a wonderful knowledge of human nature, and 
a mastery over the materials in his reach that was almost 
unrivaled, but a mastery that can be explained if he were 
identical with the Benedictus Levita, a personage as name- 
less as the Isidorus Mercator, had already issued a collection 
of capitularies, some of them quite as fictitious as anything 
in the Decretals. We are no nearer obtaining an identifica. 
tion of the forger, could we prove him to be Benedictns 
Levita, but a comparison of the two compilations would, if 
they proceeded from the same hand, throw still more light 
upon the purposes of the false decretalist. But that must 
pass, for we have to analyze the contents of the forgery 
itself. 

It contains three hundred and fifteen different documents, 
a large proportion of them genuine, but one hundred and 
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twenty-four are sheer inventions.* They may be thus 
divided: Six short essays of preface and introduction; a 
series of sixty letters—all sheer inventions—from Clement 
to Melchiades; five spurious introductions to the collection 
of genuine Councils which ends with the Council of Hispala ; 
synodal enactments of imaginary Councils at Rome; a 
series of twenty-five letters, attributed to the Popes preced- 
ing Siricius, neatly stuffed with the ideas and principles the 
Pseudo Isidore would enforce; then genuine letters from 
Siricius on to Gregory II., except twenty-eight imaginary 
epistles, scattered throughout this section under different 
Popes; one hundred and twenty-four supposititious letters, 
rescripts and canons to represent and persistently repeat the 
teaching this pseudo reformer would have us all receive, 
labeled with the names of above sixty writers who would 
have indignantly rejected nearly everything attributed to 
them, while of at least forty of these sixty not a page apiece 
of their genuine correspondence has survived. It must not 
be supposed that all the Pseudo Isidorus wrote was really 
evil: very much of it was excellent. He borrowed freely 
from every writer who could serve his purpose upon the 
heresies that were known or current. He inserted docu- 
ments which he did not suspect to be spurious, e.g., the Dona- 
tion of Constantine and the First Epistle of Clement; they 
were older, and were currently received+. Much of his 
advice was sound, and, if it had been constitutionally acted 
upon would have become good law. To his credit be it 
added that he inserted only one new canon among those of 


the genuine Councils, and has invented only four synods— 
in fact, two of these were ready to hand, so he had only two 
to supply. Putting aside the genuine writings which the 
Pseudo Isidorus mingled skillfully with his other materials, 


* T am inclined to add four more, not marked so, as also spurious. 
+ The amount of forged matter current from the fifth century through- 
out Western Europe is really astounding. 
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Hinschius has given us the sources from which he patched 
and dovetailed together much of what he put forth. Whether 
his authorities were found in a single library or not, he 
consulted and freely used eighty different writers, from the 
Vulgate* to the Councils of his own day. It is very prob- 
able, however, that he had access to them only in excerpts: 
but even so, it was a remarkable work for that time. The 
capitula of Angilramni and Benedictus Levita were the 
most freely drawn upon. The Councils, from the Apostolic 
Canons on to the Council of Meaux (a.p. 845), are quoted. 
But Innocent I., Leo I. and Gregory I. are used without 
scruple, apart from their letters placed in the body of the 
work. Making every allowance for the use of handbooks 
and excerpts, the writer must have used at least forty-nine 
different works. But I am inclined to take the larger num- 
ber as nearer the truth, since the Pseudo Isidorus could 
consult several monastic libraries; and, if he were the same 


as Benedictus Levita, would most probably have the use of 
any in the archprovince. But it is not necessary here to enu- 
merate all the books he may have gotten suitable scraps 
from. This is clear, that he did put together—as neatly as 
was then possible, and, for his objects, attainable—quota- 
tions from nearly all the leading Fathers, writers and Coun- 
cils then current in the South of France, and from such local 


Councils as he could. 

A reference to the résumé of the report of the bishops 
(ante, pp.185)will show what evils needed remedy. The 
Pseudo Isidore undertook to insist upon his own remedies, 
and to inveigh against those infractions of discipline, under 
cover of famous names. His main remedy was “ Appeal to 
Rome,” for it is written “ Zu es Petrus.” Rome must 
settle all quarrels, must permit or direct synods, must 
approve of ordinations, must assent to canons, must inter- 
fere at will in local matters. This opened the door wide for 


* The copy he used differed somewhat from the present text. 
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every degree of authority, from mere advice to actual au- 
thoritative interference. It needs no thought and but little 
knowledge of ancient law to see what a bowleversement this 
would effect at once in all the discipline and order of the 
Church. It needs but little more consideration, and only a 
little conception of the troubles of the day, to see how con- 
venient it would be. But it did need then a firmer faith in 
the soundness of the Catholic principles of government 
and discipline, and a better knowledge of the sources of the 
troubles and confusions that threatened to overwhelm the 
Church, to resist the suggested remedy. The central propo- 
sition of these pseudo reforms was AppEAL To PerEr’s SEE. 
Yet this Zu es Petrus was not so interpreted by the sound- 
est and best of their homiletic writers, such as Haymio of 
Halberstadt and Anselm of Laudun. The controversy 
upon images shows how little Rome was accepted by the 
Carlovingian theologians as a final arbiter of doctrine. The 
threat that “if he came to excommunicate he should return 
excommunicated” paralyzed Gregory IV. efforts for Louis’s 
sons against their father. It was the convenience of the 
remedy that, after a series of struggles, won tie victory for 
it. 

It is worth the while to analyze some one of the many 
industriously prepared documents in the collection. As fair 
a representative as any may be found in the letters assigned 
to Anacletus in order of the Epistles marked as following S. 
Clement. 

In the forty-one topics discoursed of in the three Epistles 
furnished to this Pope by the Pseudo Isidorus will be found 
nearly every one of the difficulties and troubles of the time. 
It will be instructive to recite them and to mark the sources 
from which he drew his advice, and to add where especially 
he treats of the things spoken of in the Archbishop’s 
report. 

Anacletus, who is supposed to have been Bishop of Rome 
about a.p. 98, in his first Epistle, “Upon the oppression 
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and ill-treatment of Christians, and how the Church may 
be compared to a ship, and of other matters there inserted, 
written to all Bishops,” begins, first, by exhorting to pa- 
tience in troubles in a cento of texts from I. Pet. i. 3-7; Jas. 
v. 7; Rom. v. 4,5; S. Jas. v. 7, 11; and an extract from 
Cuthbert’s Epistle to Lullus, among 8S. Boniface’s Letters 
(c. a.p. 720). The II. section compares the Church to a ship, 
quoting the (spurious) Epistle of S. Clement. The III. 
is upon the slanderers and accusers of the Bishops, forbid- 
ding the hinderers of religion to be listened to—a direction 
given in the III. Council of Aix (a.p. 836). The IV., 
that no apostate be admitted to accuse or testify against a 
Bishop, under the broad definition that willing transgressors 
of the (Christian) law and the violators of it are apostates. 
The V. quotes S. James, “ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all; 
Ez. xxxiii, 11, and Romans xiv., 7-13. The VI. com- 
plains of the belief given to derogatory reports when the 
circulators of them are credited, and urges upon the Bish- 
ops greater watchfulness in faith and morals. This had 
been touched upon in the report to the Emperor, but the 
Pope’s Secretary relied for his phrases upon the popular 
Tripartite Historize of Cassiodorus (a.p. 500), or on Benedict 
Levita (842?) The VII., upon the power given to Satan 
to sift the servants of Christ—a sentiment gotten from En- 
nodius, who furnishes also—VIII., that nothing is sadder 
to see than a shepherd. praised by the wolves (Ennodius, 
A.D. 511). The IX., that those priests rightly sacrificing 
to God should be honored and protected, and that they 
should celebrate openly and, X., before witnesses, were 
in the line of the Report and partly in its language. The 
XI. section urges that all ecclesiastics present must receive. 
The XII., that all superior ecclesiastics should be learned, 
that they may teach those under them—which 8S. Boniface 
had already urged, in the identical phrase, and reinforced 
with scraps from Daniel (xii. 3, xi. 32, 33, xii. 10), S. 
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Peter and S. John; in fact, all of I. John iii.—becanse 
(XIII.) God is loving, good and just towards us who are 
created in His likeness—as a tract attributed once to 8S. 
Ambrose (4.p. 380) teaches, as also did the Abbess Can- 
gythi in a letter to S. Boniface (a.v. 720) XIV., Slanderers 
and robbers of the Church are homicides, as God is our 
Father, the Church is our Mother, and therefore to despoil 
the Church is homicidal—an idea borrowed from Benedict 
Levita, if not from 8S. Boniface. The XV. section from the 
Theodosian Code (a.p. 450), directs that the ancient privileges 
of the churches remain unchanged, and that no foreign judges 
intrude, but that all be judged by their own officers—unless 
this Apostolic See otherwise orders—who shall be twelve in 
number. But the XVI. directs that the more important 
causes, according to their rank, shall be acted upon by the 
greater dignitaries, and even secular causes may be decided 
by men appointed by the bishops, and all appeals shall be 
freely aided. Yet (X VII.) causes too difficult or weighty for 
a lower tribunal shall pass up to the greater sees, and if these 
cannot decide or terminate the cases they must be carried to 
the Apostolic See on which Christ built his Church, saying, 
“Tu es Petrus, et super hance petram aedificabo—ecclesiam 
meam”—a rule Innocent I. claimed and Benedict Levita en- 
larged, and to which now Pseudo Isidorus gives shape. 
This first Epistle ends with an exhortation upon Christian 
life from Pope Zachary’s letter (in S. Boniface’s Letters, 
a.p. 720) and from S. Peter and 8. Jude. 

The Second Epistle, directed to the bishops of Italy, is 
upon “The Ordination of Bishops and Priests, on the Faith, 
and on other subjects.” The Pope goes on in the XVIII. 
section to discourse of ordination in language furnished him 
by Cassiodorus and the Councils of Nicea and Carthage. 
The XIX. repeats that accusations against bishops be not 
received but from fit men. That the Lord who cleansed 
His temple, Himself can correct evil ecclesiastics, and there- 
upon the Pope quotes Solomon’s Proverbs. But the prin- 
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ciple enounced is to be traced to Benedict Levita. The 
XX. section insists that Bishops are not disturbed, annoyed 
or accused lightly, but those who do so disturb or accuse 
them (XXI.) must be excommunicated until they make 
proper satisfaction—propositions Benedict advanced upon 
the previous directions of the Councils of Paris (a.p. 829) 
and of Aix (a.p. 836) As for the priests (X XII.,) they 
must be blameless, but those who accuse them must them- 
selves be pure. According to section XXIII. Aaron first 
received the name of Priest, and was the figure of all 
bishops; but (X XIV.) in the New Testament after our 
Lord Christ the priestly order sprang from 8. Peter. 
The seventy disciples were types of the Presbyterate. Sec- 
tion XXYV. directs by how many a bishop should be or- 
dained, and why this number (three) is used. In section 
XXVI. the renewal of the division into provinces is asserted 
to be of the Apostles and of Clement, and the ranks of hie- 
rarchical precedence are recited—patriarchs or primates, and 
metropolitans or archbishops, and bishops. Much of this was 
furnished to Anacletus by the Councils of Chalcedon (a.p. 
451) and of Carthage. Something was contributed by Greg- 
ory the Great (a.p. 600), and by Jerome (a.p. 400) and Au- 
gustine (a.p. 390). The last section of this letter, XXVL., 
is against those who teach that the Son is inferior to the 
Father upon the text, “ The Lord will make a short word 
[English version, work] upon all the earth” (Rom. ix. 28),— 
for much of which the Pope’s Secretary is indebted both 
to Idacius Clarus, a Spanish bishop, and to the original 
Isidorus. 

The Third Epistle, “On Patriarchs and Primates and 
other Bishops, and that the Roman Church is the hinge 
and head of all the Churches,” begins after the usual 
salutations with the assertion (XX VIII.) that the order 
of the priesthood is twofold, the bishops holding the place 
of the Apostles and the Presbyters the place of the Sev- 
enty; and Anacletus adds somewhat upon the ordination 
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of both bishops and priests, adding thereby to his obli- 
gations to Pope Zachary (a.p. 720) and to the Council of 
Neocesarea. In the XXIX. section the principle is 
laid down that there is but one order of Apostles, i.e. 
bishops, but these may be patriarchs or primates, arch- 
bishops or metropolitans,—as was laid down by S. Pe- 
ter and S. Clement. These ideas—not that S. Peter or 
S. Clement stated them—are found in the Council of Chal- 
eedon. For the XXX. section, that Rome is chief both 
from Christ and because S. Peter and 8S. Paul consecrated 
it with their blood, and so it must be the First See, and 
for XXXI. section, that Alexandria is the second and 
(XX XII.) that Antioch is the third patriarchal see, Ana- 
cletus relied upon his successor Leo (a.p. 460). So, too, 
Leo contributed the XX XIII. section, that the bishops of 
each nation should know who is their chief bishop,—which 
is enlarged with quotations from §. Matthew, Psalms, 
I Corinthians, Romans and Galatians. But Innocent I. 
(430) supplied the main matter to the XXXIV. section, 
that all. difficult cases must be referred to Rome as the 
Head, as by its authority all the churches are ruled. The 
XXXV. section, on accusers and witnesses, was drawn 
from Innocent I., Ambrose (a.p. 875) and Ccelestinus 
(a.p. 423). The XXXVL. section is that bishops should be 
feared by those under them, and should correct them—teach- 
ings both of Gregory the Great and Isidorus. Isidorus and 
the Council of Aix, that (XX XVII.) for the sins of the peo- 
ple their pastors are allowed to fall into sin; and Section 
XXXVIIL., they deserve the sentence of Ham who expose 
the faults of their spiritual fathers, is due to the same Isido- 
rus. In Section XXXIX., that the doctors and pastors in 
error should be tenderly dealt with, is the advice of the 
Council of Aix (a.p. 816); and Section XL. directs that 
he who disobeys these canonical precepts is a sinner and an 
excommunicate, and that each must control his words—Je- 
rome, Siricius and Zachary. Finally (Section XLI.,) let dis- 
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cipline be so administered that no one be injured. And 
with a benediction the Pope closes his letters. 

This series of three letters isa fair specimen of the forged 
portions. There are more or less explicit instructions upon 
all the main causes of complaint in the report of the Synod 
and Diet of 829. There is the usual glorification of the 
Roman See, and the quiet assumption of absolute authority. 
Neglecting subdivisions, we may classify the contents of 
these three letters under these eight heads: I. On Accusa- 
tions. There are three separate discussions, which are in 
some ways fitted very well to cover Archbishop Ebbo’s case. 
II. On Public Ministrations, pointing out the rude interrup- 
tions in divine service, the secret celebrations, the neglect in 
communicating,—all which brings to mind the Report. III. 
On the Training of the Ministry,—which had been dwelt 
upon in the Report. IV. On the holding of Ecclesiastical 
Trials in the diocese to which the accused belonged, but reg- 
ulating the order of the appeal and reserving the most diffi- 
cult cases for the Apostolic See, i.e. Rome. The Zu es Petrus 
is twice urged. V. The Purity of the Clergy, giving none 
offense, is in the line of the report and well dwelt upon. 
VI. The Ordinations and who should ordain have two sepa- 
rate discussions. VII. The Ranks of the Patriarchates, 
Primates, Metropolitans and lesser Sees are thrice treated 
of. VIII. On the upholding of Episcopal Authority. 

These admit of incidental allusions which open the door 
to the other innovations which the forger had in view. But 
there was one evil in the Church which he hated energet- 
ically—it was the chorepiscopate—which he has not intro- 
duced here. Against this unlucky form of episcopal authority. 
he marshaled his best arms. He forged three epistles—one 
apiece for Damasus, Leo I. and John III.—against it. The 
only forged canon he inserted into the canons of a genuine 
council (II. Seville, a.p. 619) condemned it, and in countless 
other places he waged a pitiless war upon the unfortunate 
order. In another place we will treat of the topics he has 
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introduced or reinforced by falsified authorities. But here 
we will pause a moment longer upon the mode in which the 
book was put together. It may be roughly divided into the 
false correspondence which introduces the Decretals and 
the Decretals (letters), and false introductions to the Nicene 
Council. Then the genuine current Latin text is given of 
the Councils, through to the second Council of Seville, 
including the chief documents of the four General Councils. 
The provincial councils are the earlier Eastern, the African 
(Carthage and Milevis, a.p. 416), the Spanish and Provengal 
synods. The remainder of the book is “ confected” of many 
genuine epistles of Innocent V., Leo L., with others from 
Zosimus Boniface Ceelestin, Gelasius, Hormisdas V., Gre- 
gory I., together with some sixty spurious letters scattered 
throughout the collection. 

The forged prefaces and correspondence show the large 
reading and the retentive memory the Pseudo Isidorus pos- 
sessed. It isa curious evidence, too, of his distrust of self 
that his work is so largely a cento from genuine authors. 
For theological disquisitions he trusted mainly to Idacius 
Clarus, a Spanish bishop of the fifth century; on practical 
questions Leo was his usual stay, nor did he hesitate to 
repeat his own language or that of his borrowings as often 
and under as many papal names as he thought fit, feeling 
secure from detection. But the Forgery is also a standing 
evidence of the popular conception both of the doctrines of 
the Gospel and of their practical working and their power 
upon the life—a better proof than any of the writings of 
that time except the Capitularies. For Agobard, Clau- 
dius, Haymio, Jonas, Rabanus and Hinemar forced their 
thoughts and doctrines upon their hearers, but both the 
Pseudo Isidorus and the Capitularies are the mirror of the 
popular belief of their day. And they are singularly free 
from Roman corruptions. The debasements that Christi- 
anity suffered were from heathenish customs and supersti- 
tions which the Franks and Teutons had not yet outgrown. 
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The difficulties the Church encountered were from the una- 
voidable union of Church and State. There is no record 
in either the Pseudo Isidore or in the Capitularies of any 
Mariolatry or saint-worship, no reference to purgatory.* 

The writer could not touch the canons, since there were 
current two tolerably complete Codices Canonum—the older 
Prisca Versio and the later Hadrianie Collection. They 
could not be tampered with, but had to be included in his 
collection of authorities,so he only added one canon to a 
Spanish synod ; but he did not hesitate to create whole sys- 
tems of canon law for Sylvester, Anastasius I., Sixtus IIT.; 
a fifth and sixth synod for Symmachus; and decrees for 
John L., Felix IV., John IL, Pelagius I., John III., Bene- 
dict I., Pelagius II., and Gregory II. ; a mass of canons that 
were cast to order, all charged with the same ammunition. 
These proofs of his industry he sprinkled among the genu- 
ine letters I have mentioned above, and had them fortified 
wherever needed with the subscriptions of attending bishops. 
They are wonderful specimens of his ability and persistent 
singleness of purpose—despoiled sees, accusations, appeals, 
Rome, the inviolability of the clerical order, the true 
faith, and the abominable chorepiscopate, are all brought in 
openly or covertly. 

It is probable that all this was done for a special and, 
properly speaking, private purpose—the restoration of Ebbo 
to his see. Hinschius shows that it was prepared between 
847 and 853, during which time Ebbo’s case was under dis- 
cussion, and by its close was practically settled. But the 
range of his book was vastly larger. It was for the restora- 


* Not but that these existed; e.g., for purgatory, we find it in Boni- 
face’s Letters, a.p. 715-755, or for saint-worship, it is practically in the 
records of the translations of relics; but these are monkish authorities 
and monastic practices. The irreverent and often really blasphemous 
liturgic services are still later, but at this time (a.p. 780-850) there is 
nothing in these two records, which reflect the popular ideas of the age, 
to lead us to imagine the corruptions which are usually ascribed to it. 
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tion of ecclesiastical rights, so wrecked by the evils of the 
past reign and by the civil wars that followed it. It pur- 
posed to crown the work of the synods of 824, 829, 836 
and 846. It proposed to call in an external jurisdiction to 
settle rivalries and quarrels apparently hopelessly confused ; 
to enforce an authority that seemed waning and had but 
just suffered (at Epernay, 848) a check from the secular 
part of the Church. It could only have been written by 
one who had been a close eye-witness of the chief events 
that gave him so much concern, if he were not a participant 
in them. Who he was must be an inscrutable secret, and 
one that cannot be worth the toil of research could it be 
solved. But it is not at all difficult to determine that he 
was a friend of Ebbo, and probably near him; and from his 
hatred of the chorepiscopate, from his allusions to troubles in 
Western France, and from his very clear and positive lan- 
guage about the deposition of bishops, most probably a resi- 
dent within the arch-province of Rheims. From this 
quarter of France came the first references to the Pseudo 
Isidore, and it was employed with effect just here. 

I propose to reserve toa second paper a further discussion 
of the contents of these False Decretals and their after-his- 
tory and influence upon the law of the Church, till Gratian’s 
work summed it up and gave both the Decretals as far as he 
quoted them and the canonical decisions which grew up out 
of them that currency which only the Reformation de- 
stroyed, and then for us only who refuse the Roman 
obedience. 

A. A. Benton. 
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THE REFORMATION, FROM THE DEATH OF 
KING GUSTAVUS TO THE ACCESSION OF 
JOHN III. 


I. Changes and New Regulations Introduced. 


HE most important of them all was the completion of 
the translation of the Bible in 1540 and its publica- 
tion in 1541. 

The second Diet of Westeras in 1544 carried the Refor- 
mation further forward by positive definitions of doctrine, 
and specific rejection of errors and abuses. A new and am- 
plified confession of faith was adopted; some ceremonies 
which were retained in 1529, to which a harmless or edify- 
ing interpretation had then attempted to be given, were 
now rejected; the invocation of saints, pilgrimages, holy 
water, salt, wax, incense and masses for the departed, were now 
forbidden. The number of saints’ days were lessened, and 
some new canons of discipline were introduced. 

In consequence of the new regulations by which the pres- 
byter Norman became the ecclesiastical superior and direc- 
tor of all the Bishops, several of the latter resigned their 
Sees. Among these were the Bishops of the (formerly) im- 
portant Dioceses of Linkoping, Skara and Abo. 

In the Swedish translation of the Bible in 1540 the word 
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episcopos was translated inspector—because the word ordi- 
nary, formerly employed, was used by the Romish Church 
as synonymous with bishop. The king persistently and care- 
fully avoided calling the Bishops by that name and never 
addressed Laurentius Petrias Archbishop but only as Bishop. 
Even that designation, as used by him, was not one of honor, 
but rather of contempt;. for while he transferred the word 
inspector, to the Episcopal office he applied the word bishop 
to the inspector appointed by the Chapter, whose duty it was 
to examine and report upon the condition of the churches in 
a diocese, and who was always a presbyter. It would seem 
from these proceedings of Gustavus that he desired and de- 
signed to abolish Episcopacy ; but if he had wished to do so 
we can hardly doubt that he possessed the power and would 
not have hesitated to employ it for that purpose. The native 
historians, however, generally give him the credit of only 
aiming to bring back the office to its originally comparative 
simplicity, and to confine it strictly to its spiritual functions. 

An important change was effected when from the year 
1544 parish priests, representatives of their order, were ap- 
pointed delegates to the National Diets. 


IT. Characteristics of the Swedish Church. 


In consequence of the toleration extended to the Church 
of Rome, and of the efforts of the king, while he removed 
its abuses, to avoid as far as possible irritating the people by 
too sudden a change in the externals of worship, which did 
not immediately involve and express superstition and error, 
there were retained in the Church services more of para- 
phernalia and ceremonialism than was usual in the Lutheran 
Churches where the Episcopacy did not obtain. The cross 
and the crucifix and candles and gorgeous vestments in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, and an elaborate ritual 
were still maintained. 

Another characteristic which distinguishes the Church of 
Sweden, and is especially to be commended in Gustavus, to 
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whom it was due, in view of the exasperating and traitorous 
opposition which he endured from the partisans of the 
Papal Church, was the absence of persecution, and the tolera- 
tion of the Church which so constantly labored to overthrow 
both Protestantism and the king. There were no fines, 
punishments, or imprisonments, or executions, for holding 
and openly professing the faith and practicing the cere- 
monies of the Roman Church. There was indeed a cutting 
off of its civil privileges and its ecclesiastical supremacy ; 
a protection of citizens, and of the members of the Church 
itself, from the extortions of the priesthood ; a resumption 
of ecclesiastical and monastic property for the uses of the | 
State; a swift and sure punishment of treason, with no re- 
gard to rank or priestly sanctity when it sheltered itself 
under the plea of religion and of supreme obligation to the 
See of Rome. All this would indeed be called persecution 
by those whose privileges were abridged ; but there were 
no cruelties exercised against peaceful and loyal members of 
the Church of Rome, merely because of their adherence to 
the old faith, We cannot say so much of the Lutheran 
Churches of Germany in their relation to the members of 
the Roman Communion or of the Reformed Church, or of 
the Church of England in relation to Romanists and Puri- 
tans. Later, indeed, in the history of Sweden, after pro- 
longed and reiterated proofs of the essentially traitorous and 
rebellious character of Romanism, this tolerant policy ceased 
and the public profession of Romanism was not allowed. 


ITI. Education of the Clergy and People. 


Great efforts were made by the king to improve the secn- 
lar and religious education of his subjects. How greatly it 
was needed appears from the following account of the con- 
dition of the kingdom towards the close of the reign of 
Gustavus, by one of the native historians: “ The older 
seminaries of instruction had been too closely connected 
with the ancient Church not to be involved in its downfall. 
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Huitfeld and Messenius indeed state that Gustavus in 1540 
revived the University of Upsala founded twenty years 
before; and two years previously we find him complaining 
that circumstances did not permit him to complete this 
work, which it was his desire to accomplish. In the archives 
of his reign no trace of its actual accomplishment is to be 
found, although they supply many proofs of the king’s fos- 
tering care for the schools, which nevertheless do not appear 
in all respects to have answered their objects, if we may 
judge from the trenchant reproofs addressed to him by the 
Bishops, in the year preceding his death, relative to the char- 
acter of the persons who were supplied to him by the schools 
for the service of the State. A learned Swede who resided 
abroad draws at the same time a dark picture of the condi- 
tion of his country in this respect, and concludes that the 
large hoard of gold and silver, the military stores, the ships, 
the arms and the fortifications were rather detrimental than 
protitable,-inasmuch as out of all the bands which the king 
everywhere maintained, not without great cost and to the 
sore molestation of his subjects, not ten men were to be 
found whose counsel he could employ in the affairs of his 
kingdom. The same held true of the nobles and of the 
heads of the Church, and of the priests. Lieutenants and 
persons in authority kept each of them a secretary to read 
and answer the king’s letters, as they were themselves unable 
to do so. Of the rudeness and ignorance of the clergy many 
proofs remain. Their manner of embracing the principles 
of the Reformation consisted only in marrying their house- 
keepers, in order thereby to legitimate the offspring whom 
those had borne them. The evangelical ministers themselves 
did not always set an edifying example. The abolition of 
the old Church discipline before the new order of things 
was matured, was generally productive of injurious effects 
on domestic morals. The king, whose own life was pure 
and deportment blameless, often denounces the prevailing 
corruption of manners. To what extent this reached where 
other circumstances favored the lawlessness of the ill dis- 
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posed, as on the frontiers, is best shown by his letter to the 
inhabitants of the prefecture of Kronoberg in 1554. In 
this, referring probably to the visitation of 1550, he reproves 
those who, living on the borders, and moving hither and 
thither, now into Denmark, and now into Sweden, are re- 
gardless of their marriage vow, and take to wife one woman 
after another as they would change their horses. He com- 
manded the prefects to watch narrowly the proceedings of 
these loose companions. At the same time the severity of 
the temporal penalties was increased, till at length adultery 
was punished with death.” 


IV. The Latter Days of King Gustavus. 


The latter days of the king were darkened by great domes- 
tic sorrows. His eldest son Eric, the heir to his throne, a 
prince of great ability but vicious and eccentric, and ex- 
citable to a degree little short of derangement, caused him 
great trouble, and filled him with anxiety for the future of 
himself and his kingdom. The king had assigned to him 
the province of Calmar, and there he had exercised his au- 
thority with reckless cruelty, and surrounded himself with a 
gay and licentious court, and plunged into revelry and ex- 
cess. But that which broke the heart of the king, and sent 
him soon after to his grave, was the misconduct of his 
favorite, beautiful, and gifted daughter Cecilia. “The 
court poets,” says the historian Freyxell, “ praise her as love- 
lier than Venus; they could not sufficiently extol her white 
skin, her golden hair and her sparkling eyes; and they 
protested that her soul was adorned with equal virtues.” 
But she soon exhibited an incorrigible levity and vanity, 
which led her into a guilty intrigue with Count Edzard of 
Friesland, and to an after life of frequent adulteries and of 
intemperance, which ended in a disowned and dishonored 
old age. Eric caused his father much anxiety and great ex- 
pense in his quixotic efforts to secure the hand of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of England. Without the 
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slightest encouragement, and indeed in the face of emphatic 
dissuasives from the princess, he continued to urge his wild 
suit, and to send expensive embassies to England. All 
these domestic troubles, and especially the dishonor of his 
favorite daughter, broke the old king’s heart, and brouglit 
on a decline of health and an enfeeblement of his powers of 
body and of mind. The loss of his beloved wife Margaret, 
and of many of his contemporaries, his co-workers in the 
task of emancipating Sweden, was not compensated by his 
union with a third wife, young and beautiful and good, 
Catherine Lejohnhufwud. That indeed brought with it a 
new element of annoyance from the fact that Catherine was 
a niece of the late Queen of Gustavus, and that Laurentius 
Petri, the Archbishop, denounced the marriage as incestuous 
and unlawful. With failing powers and with frequent deep 
depression, the old king, feeling that his end was near, 
summoned a general meeting of the States, in order to re- 
ceive from them the confirmation of his last will and testa- 
ment, in which he appointed Eric his successor, and indi- 
vated the disposition to be made of his great wealth, and 
the numerous estates which he had acquired all over the 
kingdom. The scene at that last audience with his States 
was very impressive. 


V. The King’s Last Meeting with the States, and 
fis Death. 


The meeting took plice in the hall of audience in the 
palace of Stockholm on the 25th of June. When the States 
were assembled the king entered leaning upon the arms of 
his two eldest sons. His sons, Duke Eric, Duke John and 
Duke Magnus, stood at his left hand in the order of age; 
and his young son Duke Charles, still a child, stood at his 
knee. The king, having saluted the States, they listened 
for the last time to the eloquence they liked so well, that 
when in the Diet Gustavus deputed some one else to speak 
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for him, they always clamored to hear their “ father-king.” 
Then the king spoke as follows: 

‘“T venerate the power of God who in me has elevated to 
the old throne of Sweden the old race of Sweden’s kings 
from Magnus Ladisliis to Karl Canutson. Those among you 
who have attained to many years have doubtless learned how 
our dear Fatherland was for many centuries before in great 
misery and oppression under foreign rulers and kings, 
especially under the harsh tyrant King Christian ; how it 
has pleased God, through me, to deliver us from this 
tyranny. Therefore ought we, high and low, lord and mas- 
ter, old and young, never to forget the same Almighty aid. 
For what man was to expel so mighty a lord, who not only 
ruled over three kingdoms, but was allied and nearly con- 
nected with the Emperor and the most powerful princes? I 
could not imagine so great a glory could be mine, when in 
forests and among the rocks of the desert I was obliged to 
conceal myself from the sword of the bloodthirsty enemy. 

3ut God impelled the work and made me His instrument 
by whom His omnipotence should be revealed; and I may 
well compare myself to David whom the Lord took from 
being a poor shepherd to be king over His people”—and 
here the tears burst from his eyes. 

“T thank you, my faithful subjects, that you have been 
pleased to elevate me to the royal dignity, and make me the 
ancestor of your royal house. Nor less do I thank you for 
the fidelity and aid you have given me in my government. 
That during this time God has permitted His pure and pre- 
cious Word to enter in among us, that also in temporal con- 
cerns He has prospered and endowed the kingdom with all 
manner of blessings as we see before our eyes; for this we 
ought, good men and subjects, with the greatest humility 
and gratitude to give the glory to God. 

“Tt is well known to you that I in the estimation of many 
have been a stern king; but the time will come when the 
children of Sweden would wish to tear me from my grave 
if they could do it; but I must not blush to acknowledge 
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human weaknesses and failings, for none is perfect and with- 
out fault. Therefore I beg that you, as faithful subjects, will 
for Christ’s sake forgive and overlook what errors there may 
have been in my government. My intentions have always 
been for the weal of this kingdom and its inhabitants. My 
gray hairs, my wrinkled brow bear sufficient witness to the 
dangers, adversities and cares which I for forty years of my 
reign have had to undergo. I know well that the Swedes 
are swift to promise and slow to execute. I can clearly see 
that many spirits of delusion will arise in the future. I 
therefore pray and exhort you to hold fast to God’s Word 
and reject what does not agree with it. Be obedient to 
your rulers and united among yourselves. My time is soon 
to be out. I neither require stars nor any other sign to 
prophesy that to me. I feel in my own body the tokens 
that I shall soon go hence, and at the foot of the King of 
kings lay down my account for the glorious but perishable 
crown of the kingdom of Sweden.” 

“With that,” says Freyxall, he stretched out his hand, 
for the last time blessing his people. His gray hairs, his 
fallen but still majestic appearance, the tears which some- 
times came into his eyes, his voice ever pleasant but now 
tremulous with age and emotion, and finally the thought 
that they were about to lose him forever—him, their father, 
teacher and benefactor—all combined to awaken the deepest 
emotion in the whole assembly. Tears streamed from every 
eye, and they could scarcely prevent their sobs from drown- 
ing the sound of the beloved voice. Gustavus arose, and 
supporting himself on his two eldest sons he left the hall, 
turning his head now and then to take yet a last farewell. 
The assembly followed closely on his traces ; those who could 
not do so in person followed by their looks his gray head, 
with tears imploring a thousand blessings on it. 

Gustavus died on the 29th of September, 1560, and was 
buried in the Cathedral of Upsala. 

Affecting as is this narrative and the speech which he ad- 
dressed to the States, the most significant and profoundly 
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pathetic thing in the whole interview was the fact that the 
poor old king could not say one word of commendation of 
his son and heir, nor even commend him to the loyalty and 
forbearance and obedience of his people. When he forecast 
the evils which would fall upon the kingdom, and pre- 
dicted that the time would come when they would wish to 
tear him from his grave, we may well believe that it was 
with anguish he thought of the coming reign of his evil son. 


VI. Description of Gustavus. 


The following graphic sketch of the person and the men- 
tal characteristics of Gustavus is given by the native his- 
torian Freyxell: “ King Gustavus was a tall and well-made 
man, somewhat above six feet high. He hada firm and full 
body without spot or blemish, strong arms, delicate legs, 
small and beautiful hands and feet. His hair of a bright 
yellow, combed down and cut straight across from his eye- 
brows ; forehead of a middle height, with two perpendicular 
lines between the eyes, which were blue and piercing; his 
nose straight and not long; red lips, and roses on his cheeks 
even in his old age. His beard in his younger years was 
brown and parted, a hand breadth long and cut straight 
across; in later years growing at will till it at last reached 
his waist, and became hoary like his hair. As his body was 
faultless in every respect any dress which he wore became 
him. Fortune favored him in everything which he under- 
took—fishing, hunting, agriculture, cattle-breeding, mining, 
even to the casting of dice, when he could be induced to 
take part in it, which was indeed very seldom. 

“ As in his body so in his soul he was endowed with noble 
qualities. His memory was so strong that, having seen a 
person but once, after a lapse of ten or twelve years he 
recognized him again at first sight. The road he had trav- 
eled once he could never mistake again ; he knew the names 
of the villages; nay, even the names of the persons who 
lived there during his youthful excursions. As was his 
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memory such also was his understanding. When he saw 
painting, or sculpture, or architecture he could immediately 
judge of its merits and defects, though he had never him- 
self received instruction in those arts.” 

The character of Gustavus has made itself clearly to be 
seen through his acts. As an arbitrary monarch—and no 
constitutional monarchy was as yet known in Europe—he 
was sometimes stern, and, in the case of Anderson and 
Petri, cruel and unjust. But the alternative presented to 
him as a temporal prince and a Reformer was, great de- 
cision, promptness and, in case of need, severity, or the loss 
of his kingdom and the failure of the Reformation. These 
severer qualities, which were not predominant nor even 
natural, and which were the necessary means of accom- 
plishing noble ends, were associated with traits of character 
which made him enthusiastically beloved by his subjects. 
His life was not only chaste and decorous, but devout. His 
knowledge of the Scriptures was greater than that of mast 
of his ecclesiastics. His recreations were few and simple 
and refined—chiefly music and social converse. He pre- 
sented the kingly character on its paternal rather than on 
its arbitrary side. He was fond of meeting and addressing 
his subjects on his frequent journeys, in reference to their 
occupations ; giving them important instruction and advice. 
By the common people and the peasants he was beloved 
and reverenced as a father. The attachment of the peasants 
to him was indeed remarkable. It is recorded that those 
of them who had any possessions were accustomed “to leave 
by will some silver to the king, so that at his death no in- 
considerable store of bequeathed silver was found in the 
treasury; and in the unquiet times which followed the 
people ever used to speak with regret of old King Gustaf 
and his happy days.” 


VII. Manners and Customs of the Period. 


When one narrates the public events of a country poor 
and but partly civilized, in the same phraseology with which 
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he speaks of kingdoms rich and cultivated, he may convey 
a wrong impression without misstating facts. It is natural 
to describe the public events of Sweden and of France, for 
instance, in the same general phraseology—and yet in the 
one case it is the history of a comparatively poor people, 
among whose higher classes there was great simplicity of 
life, and no little remaining rudeness of manners; and in 
the other it is the history of a people whose aristocracy was 
highly cultivated and luxurious, and surrounded with all the 
appliances of a refined civilization. Hence, to obtain a 
complete knowledge of the work of Gustavus in Sweden, 
it is necessary to present a picture of the manners and cus- 
toms of the time. The following sketch is in the words of 
Freyxell. 

“ Frugality and simplicity in every-day life, pomp often 
tasteless and ridiculous on solemn occasions; such were the 
marks of the time! Many of our conveniences were want- 
ing: glass was very rare, and instead of the wooden shutters, 
once in use, fine net-work linen or parchment were now 
taken to supply their place. Hearths instead of stoves were 
used for a couple of hundred years longer, carpets, very 
coarse for the poor, embroidered with gold and silk for the 
rich, covered the roughly timbered walls. Thick benches 
were attached to the walls around the room, oaken benches 
in the houses of the rich. Before them stood long heavy 
tables, and small stools were moved about the room. Plates 
were scarce and were never changed if the dishes were never 
so many and so various. Every guest had to bring his 
knife, fork and spoon with him. Clocks were so rare that 
when the Grand Duke of Muscovy received one from the 
King of Denmark, he thought it must be an enchanted 
animal, sent for the ruin of himself and his kingdom. 
Wherefore he returned it with the utmost dispatch to 
Copenhagen. Dinner was eaten at ten, supper at five; be- 
tween nine and ten they went to bed, to rise the earlier in 
the morning. Wearing apparel was mostly woolen, linen 
was rarely used next the skin; holiday dresses were costly 
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but substantial; the same petticoat often served in succes- 
sion mother, daughter and granddaughter on festal occasions. 
The women had their hair combed back, and long tight-fit- 
ting gowns with stiff, high ruffles. The men wore the 
Spanish dress. Their hair was in the beginning long, and 
their beard shaved; but this soon was changed so that the 
clergy alone retained the long hair and the smooth skin; 
the others adopted short hair and long beard. Wax lights 
were used only in churches, tallow candles by the richest 
and greatest, torches of dry wood by the people. The beds 
were broad, fastened to the wall and few in number; the 
guests were laid several together, often with the host him- 
self. This was the case even in the houses of princes. The 
roads were so bad that carriages could seldom be used ; be- 
sides the first coach was not introduced until the reign of 
John III. Most journeys took place on horseback, and 
when it rained the princes were wrapped in wax cloth cloaks. 
High titles were not in use. The king was called his grace ; 
the princes yunker, young lord, the princesses fréken, young 
ladies. The nobles did not use their family but their 
father’s name. There was much of savage wildness and 
disorder yet among the people, partly on account of the 
times and the long domestic broils. Club law was more re- 
sorted to than the law of the land. Arms were in con- 
tinual wear and exercise. According to an old custom 
knights entered the bridal bed in full armor; but like the 
knights of old they were generally ignorant in the highest 
degree, especially the elder among them. Many of Gus- 
tavus’s officers and governors were unable to read, still less 
to write; they were obliged to keep a clerk on purpose to 
answer the king’s letters. The Romish faith was done 
away with, but many of its superstitions remained; and 
that not alone among the people, but even the great ones 
of the land believed in witchcraft, fairies, elves and brown- 
ies. The art of medicine consisted chiefly in prayer and 
exorcisms.” 
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VIII. Settlement of the Kingdom. 


There is a singular resemblance in the personal character 
of Gustavus and Charlemagne. It is by no means certain 
that if the former had occupied as wide a sphere as the 
latter, he would not have exhibited as great gifts of organi- 
zation aud administration. And in the case of both it seems 
remarkable that men so sagacious and experienced should 
have committed the fatal mistake, as it proved to be, of 
assigning the government of large principalities to their 
younger sons, which rendered them, in combination, more 
powerful, though with less lofty titles, than the heir who 
succeeded to the throne and name of king. In both cases 
this arrangement was the cause of civil wars and commo- 
tions which arrested the kingdoms in which they were 
adopted in the path of improvement upon which they were 
rapidly advancing. We shall find in this proceeding an ex- 
planation of the fact that during the reign of Eric there 
is scarcely anything that can properly be called Church his- 
tory; although the events of that troubled era led to the 
counter Reformation, which with vague and vacillating 
policy was inaugurated by King John, the successor of Eric, 
and counteracted and defeated by his successor King Charles 
IX. In order therefore to comprehend the events for 
which his reign prepared, which constituted the crisis and 
ended in the triumph of the Reformation, we must leave 
Church history almost entirely for a time, for a narrative 
full of tragic events, of crimes and disasters, which veri- 
fied the dying saying of the old king, that although he had 
been regarded as a stern ruler, the time would come when 
the children of Sweden would wish to tear him from his 
grave. 
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IX. King Eric. 


A brief mention has been already made of the dark side 
of Eric’s character. In his boyhood he gave the promise of 
an exceptionally gifted and brilliant manhood. He inherited 
from his father a handsome and vigorous physique, and ex- 
celled in all feats of agility and strength. His mental gifts 
and literary accomplishments and solid learning were quite 
beyond those of the nobility of his time. He wrote and 
spoke Latin correctly and readily ; he was skillful in astron- 
omy and mathematics, and, unfortunately for his peace of 
mind, in astrology. Like his father, he was a lover and 
composer of music. It seems singular, in view of his de- 
praved character, to learn that two hymns and two peniten- 
tial anthems of his composition are still included in the 
hymnal of the Swedish Church. 

But all these gifts and endowments were neutralized by 
his unhappy temperament. He was passionate, suspicious, 
capricious, and devoted to pleasure and sensuality with an 
eagerness which seemed little short of insanity. The hatred 
of his brother John arose from his father’s inevitable prefer- 
ence of him as the son of his beloved Queen Margaret, in 
whom he placed more confidence than his subsequent his- 
tory showed that he deserved. 


X. The Early Part of King Eric’s Reign. 


It was inevitable that such an arrangement as that of 
Gustavus’ should lead to dissensions among his sons. They 
broke out immediately on the accession of Eric to the throne. 

sy violence and craft he deprived his brothers of their 
share of the possessions bequeathed to them by their father. 
He encroached upon their prerogatives as defined by Gus- 
tavus in their separate principalities. He created a small 
body of higher nobility than had hitherto obtained in 
Sweden, which, approaching in titles and honor to the dukes, 
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thus diminished their relative superiority to all his other 
subjects, and placed himself in a position more conspicu- 
ously preéminent above them all. He strengthened and 
centralized the power of the government by the establish- 
ment of a supreme court of appeals from the courts of the 
several provinces, which was also a court of supreme origi- 
nal jurisdiction in every part of the kingdom. He estab- 
lished and regulated post roads throughout the country. He 
also abolished some fast days, and some superstitious cere- 
monies still observed in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; 
he threw open his kingdom to all persecuted Protestants. 
This brought many Calvinists to his kingdom; and Erie 
himself was known to prefer the Reformed to the Lutheran 
Church. In all these measures there seemed to be something 
of method and of reason; but in his matrimonial schemes 
and in the absurd extravagance of his coronation there were 
indications of the eccentricity and willfulness which after- 
wards developed into what was a frenzy of the passions, if 
it was not also a derangement of the intellect. 


ATL. The Marriage of Duke John. 


The marriage of Duke John with a Polish princess 
became the cause or occasion of that Anti-Reformation 
which was undertaken by him when he became king. The 
narrative of the events which follows is largely secular, but 
is essential to the right comprehension of the ecclesiastical 
struggles which ensued. They are indeed so inseparably 
connected that neither could be understood without the 
knowledge of both. 

Erie had obtained a foothold in Livonia, on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland; and as it was likely to be 
contested by Poland, he was at first reluctant to sanction 
Duke John’s application for the hand of Catherine Jagel- 
lonica, sister of the King of Poland. He was, however, at 
length persuaded to give his consent. But the project was 
embarrassed and almost broken up by the vacillation of 
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both the kings, Sigismund and Eric. King Sigismund in- 
sisted that as his sister Anne was the older she should be 
the bride; but the duke much preferred Catherine and 
Catherine was attached to the duke, and King Sigismund 
finally consented to allow their marriage. King Eric after 
he had given his consent revoked it, and recalled his brother. 
The duke hesitated and prepared to return, but finally con- 
cluded to disobey the king. But on the journey of John 
and his bride to Abo, they received ominous intimations of 
the displeasure of the king. The astrological studies of 
Eric had led him to the conclusion that a light-haired man 
would deprive him of his throne; and this he thought 
pointed to John. His pernicious councillor, Goran Person, 
persuaded him that this marriage was the seal of a compact 
between Duke John and Sigismund for the establishment 
of the duke upon the throne, and the introduction of the 
Roman religion into Sweden. The exasperated duke threw 
aside all prudence and reserve and denounced his brother at 
a meeting of the States of Finland with a violence which 
could have no other result than open war. He appealed to 
the Finns to aid him against Eric; and declared that he had 
made this marriage in order that by the aid of the King 
of Poland he might relieve his unhappy country from the 
oppression and misgovernment to which it was subjected. 
This certainly looked like an avowed purpose of revolt, and 
led to the inevitable inference that John sought to supplant 
his brother upon the throne. 


AIT. The Trial and Imprisonment of Duke John. 

The king did not delay to take measures to defeat his 
brother’s schemes. Witnesses against John were every- 
where sought for, and his servants were examined under 
torture. One of them testified that “John’s intention was 
to remove Eric from the throne.” This was claimed to be 
perfectly satisfactory testimony. The States were sum- 
moned, the duke tried and condemned to death as guilty of 
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high treason. The same sentence was passed on his parti- 
sans. Those of them that could be secured were beheaded. 
The sentence of the States was dispatched to Abo by 
Hogenskild Bjelke, who was accompanied by a considerable 
military force. The duke resisted and stood a siege for 
two months, in the hope that he would be relieved by 
Poland. Upon their capture the duke and duchess were 
embarked upon Eric’s fleet, carried to Sweden, and impris- 
oned in the castle of Gripsolm, not far from Stockholm. 
More than a hundred of the dependents and partisans of 
John were beheaded, some nailed to gibbets, and some left 
upon the rocks to be devoured by animals and birds. The 
old days of the horrors of Christian II. seemed about to be 
renewed. The king long vacillated, under the conflicting 
pressure from the enemies and friends of John, before he 
commuted the sentence of death to that of imprisonment 
for life. The castle in which John and the princess were 
confined had a beautiful outlook upon the bay of Gripsolm 
and the surrounding country; they were treated with mild- 
nesss and respect, allowed to have books and writing 
materials and musical instruments; and the princess was 
allowed with an escort to walk in the garden of the castle. 
The princess had refused to be separated from her husband. 
When Person announced to her that she would be permitted, 
if she chose, to reside in one of the king’s castles, she drew 
from her finger the ring of her betrothal, saying to him, 
“ Read what stands there—WVemo nist mors—and by that I 
will abide !” 


ATII. King Erie’s Tyrannical Proceedings. 
During the three years and more which followed the im- 
prisonment of Duke John, King Eric’s faults of character 
developed into enormous crimes, and the condition of 
the kingdom became deplorable. His government was 
that of a eruel and suspicious tyrant, who gave large re- 
wards to informers. A new royal court was established, 
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in which the doctrine of constructive treason, deduced 
from the most trivial incidents and expressions, led to the 
condemnation and death of many innocent persons. A war 
with Denmark and another with Norway, resulting in no 
solid ultimate advantages, exhausted the resources of the 
state and led to merciless conscriptions. Opposition to his 
will was visited with a ferocity of revenge which it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to designate as fiendish. It seemed 
as if all which Gustavus had accomplished with so much 
labor for the prosperity and peaceful order of Sweden had 
been undone, and that the unhappy country was suffering 
again the evils which it experienced under Christian, with 
the aggravation that they were inflicted by the son of the 
beloved liberator and father of their country. 

But while the king’s general policy was ruining the 
country, and could not have been endured many years, it 
was his insane treatment of the Stures and other great fami- 
lies that was the immediate occasion of the measures which 
led to his overthrow. Because Nils Sture, a high-minded, 
accomplished, and learned man, had very light hair, Eric’s dis- 
ordered mind came to the conclusion that it was he whom the 
stars indicated as his supplanter. He was arrested, impris- 
oned, tried for treason, condemned to death, subjected to a 
degrading punishment, and finally sent out of the kingdom 
upon an embassy, with his condemnation unrepealed. Then 
followed the charge of a conspiracy of the most eminent 
nobles to dethrone and murder him, which was equally with- 
out foundation with the charge of treason against Nils Sture. 
Eric lived in a constant fever of alarm, and increased his 
body-guard and multiplied his spies. Reports of examina- 
tions by torture and of executions by night spread terror 
among the people. A Diet was hastily summoned, and 
many of the nobles as they came were arrested and impris- 
oned. Eric, in a vehement and wild harangue, accused Nils 
Sture again of a plot to dethrone him, Vague and unsatis- 
factory as the alleged proofs were,—amounting to no more 
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than violence of language because of his intolerable tyranny, 
—the terrified and subservient Diet, with the exception of 
the clergy, under the lead of the intrepid Archbishop, 
accepted the testimony and passed a decree for the trial of 
the traitor lords. 


AIV. The Murder of Nils Sture and other Lords. 


The events which followed would have furnished mate- 
rials for tragic scenes in the hands of Shakespeare equal in 
horror to those depicted in Macbeth. On the 24th of May 
Eric proceeded to the prison where the lords were confined, 
and entering the celi of Sten Lejohnhuffwud, and afterward 
of Swante Sture, the father of Nils, begged their forgive- 
ness and promised their freedom. Both of these lords ex- 
pressed their full forgiveness. At that moment the king 
was advised that a person desired to deliver to him a mes- 
sage, and on going without and conversing with Peter Carl_ 
son, the Bishop of Calmar, he was seen to return to the 
castle in high excitement, and with such rapid steps that the 
guards could not keep pace with him. The news had just 
arrived that Duke John had escaped from prison, and that 
a revolt had begun. It was a false report, probably started 
by Person at this crisis, in order to renew the king’s hate 
and terror of the imprisoned lords. If this was the object 
of the report it was fully accomplished. He rushed into 
the cell of Nils Sture with a drawn dagger and attempted to 
pierce him to the heart, but succeeded only in wounding 
him in the arm. Heaping reproaches upon his victim, 
who as he entered was singing a psalm, he summoned one 
of his guards, “ who completed the murder by seven wounds 
through his body.” 

Then followed another access of remorse, or of the terror 
which in such a heart apes remorse. He rushed to the 
prison of the venerable father of Nils and passionately 
pleaded for forgiveness, without specifying his crime. The 
father assured him of his forgiveness if he had spared his 
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son’s life; but told him that if his blood had been shed, he 
should answer it to him before God. The king rushed forth, 
exclaiming that now he knew he should not be forgiven, and 
ordered the guard to keep strict watch over his prisoners. 
Person urged on the execution of the imprisoned lords. 
Burreus, his old tutor, followed the king as he wandered 
wildly, as if demented, in a neighboring field, and begged 
him to remember his royal dignity and to return to the cas- 
tle. He not only refused, but struck Burreus with a sword, 
and ordered some guards that were with him to put him to 
death. The order was executed, and Burreus suffered a 
fate which he well deserved for the pernicious influence 
which he had exerted over the unhappy prince from his 
early childhood. A number of the lords were executed, 
including Swantie Sture, the father of Nils; and while these 
executions were taking place, and when the best and high- 
est nobles in the land were lying murdered in the court of 
his castle, the frantic king was wandering and raving in the 
woods, refusing food and rest. It was not until after three 
days that he was induced by his mistress, Karin Mansdotter, 
to take some refreshment at her hands,—the poor wretch 
fearing poison in the food presented to him by others,—and 
that, thoroughly exhausted, he fell asleep. But again upon 
waking he was seized with another fit of terror and remorse. 
He confessed his guilt ; he implored pardon of the kindred 
of the murdered lords ; he lavished presents upon the mem- 
bers of the Diet. How far his madness was real, whether 
it was assumed as a screen for his guilt, or how much 
method there was in his madness, if he were really mad, it 
is impossible to say. It is certain from his subsequent de- 
fiant mood, in which he gloried in this deed as a fine stroke 
of kingeraft, that it left no wound in his conscience or his 
heart. On the one hand it cannot be doubted that, either 
by a taint in his nature or by giving himself up to violent 
passions of body and of mind, he often acted like a mad- 
man. But on the other hand he frequently exhibited a 
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degree of cunning that seemed as if it was only the moral 
nature that was deranged, and that his intellect was rather 
sharpened than blunted by the loss or paralysis of his moral 
sense. The testimony of one of his train, who was a witness 
of all of these scenes, is quoted by Geijer, to the effect that 
the king feigned madness in order to appease the wrath of 
the kinsmen of the slaughtered lords. 


XV. The Liberation of Duke John, the Kings Marriage, 


and subsequent Proc edings. 


Although the story of the escape of Duke John from prison 
was without foundation, his friends availed themselves of it 
to urge upon Eric, in his mood of seeming or real penitence, 
the liberation of his brother. Eric was readily induced to 
give his consent, and the meeting with his brother was at- 
tended with exaggerated expressions of self-reproach and 
with maudlin exhibitions of fraternal fondness. But grad- 
ually he recovered the mental position which he occupied 
previous to his supposed discovery of the conspiracy of the 
Stures. He now announced his purpose to marry Karin 
Mansdotter, and to have her crowned, as she subsequently 
was, Queen of Sweden. But so distasteful was this mar- 
riage with a peasant girl, not only to the nobility but to all 
his subjects, that those who were selected to be knighted on 
the occasion of the wedding festivities could with difficulty 
be persuaded to accept the doubtful honor. Person, on 
whom the sentence of death had been pronounced in the 
Council Chamber at Stockholm, when the king was in his 
mood of penitence, and to whom had been brought home 
the charge of having directly intervened for the execution 
of more than one hundred and twenty citizens and nobles, 
but whom the king had forgiven and restored to power, 
resumed all his old influence and was still the evil genius of 
the king and the bane and horror of the kingdom. He 
persuaded the king to demand from those on whom in his 
hour of madness he had lavished excessive gifts that they 
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should be returned. At the same time he put forth a proce. 
lamation in referrence to the aberration of his mind in the 
preceding year, in which he made his servants responsible 
for crimes which he himself had originated and urged on 
against the earnest remonstrance of Burreus, who had hith- 
erto been one of his most trusted counselors, and who suf- 
fered the penalty of death for his rash advice. He ordained 
a universal thanksgiving over the whole kingdom for the 
restoration of his reason, and he even had the effrontery to 
exhort his nobles to set the people the example of an honor- 
able and useful life; “for,” said this devil turned preacher, 
“ye were not raised to the rank of nobles that in intent 
and act you should lead merry days, and do no good in re- 
turn to the realm of Sweden.” 


AVI. Events which led to a Revolt against the King. 

The fatal events of the previous year and the marriage 
of the king toa peasant girl produced a profound discon- 
tent through the kingdom. But other events occurred and 
were made known which inade it quite impossible that one 
so vile could long remain upon the throne in a nation which 
retained the least of that spirit of self-assertion and inde- 
pendence which it had exhibited even in exaggerated forms 
in the earlier portion of the reign of the great Gustavus. 

It was certainly a most disastrous circumstance for north- 
ern and eastern Europe that two such monarchs as Eric, and 
Ivan the Terrible of Russia, should have reigned contem- 
poraneously. There was no little resemblance between 
these two crowned monsters. They were both subject to 
fits of frenzy. Those of Ivan were more awful in their re- 
sults than those of Eric, because they were longer in their 
duration, and because his power was more absolute and the 
reach of his tyranny more extensive, and because his wild- 
est and most cruel decrees were implicitly carried into exe- 
cution. It is not essential to the story of the events which 
follow, in which Eric and Ivan were concerned, that this 
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companion picture of another mad tyrant should be pre- 
sented. His atrocities seem colossal by the side of those of 
the King of Sweden. But a sketch of them will enable us 
better to realize the horrors of that wild time, and to appre- 
ciate the guilt of Eric in entering into a nefarious compact, 
which was the occasion if not the cause of his deposition, 
with one whose frantic crimes it would seem might have 
appalled even him. The description which follows is from 
“ Kelley’s Compendium of Karamsin,” a native Russian 
author : 


“ In his first fit of rage several great boyars of the family 
of Ruric [the old royal line] were put to death by behead- 
ing, poisoning, or impaling; their wives and children were 
driven naked into the forests, where they expired under the 
scourge. In a second paroxysm he marched as a conqueror 
against subjugated Novogorod ; and imagining that he imi- 
tated, or perhaps surpassed, the victory of his grandfather, 
he butchered with his own hand a throng of unfortunate 
inhabitants, whom he had heaped together in a vast enclos- 
ure, and when at last his strength failed to second his fury, 
he gave up the remainder to his select guards, to his slaves, 
to his dogs, and to the opened ice of the Volkof, in which 
for more than a month these hapless beings were daily en- 
gulfed by hundreds. Then declaring that his justice was 
satisfied he retired, seriously recommending himself to the 
ey of the survivors, who took especial care not to neg- 
ect the orders of their terrestrial Deity. Zver and Pskof 
also experienced his presence. Moscow at length saw him 
again, and on the day of his arrival the public square was 
covered with red-hot braziers, enormous caldrons of brass, 
and eighty gibbets. Five hundred of the most illustrious 
nobles, already torn by tortures, were dragged thither; 
some were massacred amidst the joyful acclamations of his 
satellites; but the major part expired under the protracted 
agony of being slashed with knives by the courtiers of the 
Muscovite monster. 

“ Nor were women spared more than men. Ivan ordered 
them to be hanged at their own doors, and he prohibited 
their own husbands from going out and in without passing 
under the corpses of their companions, till they rotted and 
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dropped on them. Elsewhere husbands or children were 
fastened dead at the places which they had oceupied at the 
domestic table, and their wives or mothers were compelled 
to sit opposite to their dear and lifeless remains. ‘To the 
dogs and bears, which this raging madman delighted to 
let loose upon the people, was left the task of clearing the 
public square of the mutilated bodies which encumbered it. 
According to the annals of Pskof there were 60,000 victims 
at Novogorod alone. Every day Ivan invented new modes 
of punishment, which his tyranny, jaded by so many ex- 
cesses, still looked upon as insutticient. Very soon he re- 
uired fratricide and parricide! Basmanof was compelled 
to kill his father ; Prozodroosky, his brother. The monster 
next drowned 800 women; and rummaging with atrocious 
cupidity the abodes of his victims, he, by dint of shocking 
tortures, compelled the remaining relations to point out the 
places in which their wealth was hidden. These confisca- 
tions, joined to monopolies, taxes, and conquests, accumu- 
lated in his palace the riches of the empire and the Tartars. 
“ Setting frimeelf above all laws, this lustful being married 
seven wives. Even his daughter-in-law was forced to fly 
from his death-bed, terrified by his lasciviousness. He was 
eager to procure an eighth wife from the court of his friend, 
Elizabeth of England; and the daughter of the Earl of 
Huntington was offered to the inspection of the Russian 
ambassador at her own desire and that of the queen. The 
daughter of Henry VIII. was not shocked to hear at the 
same time of the Czar’s wish to be married and of the birth 
of a prince, born to him by his seventh living wife; but 
before the match was concluded Mary Hastings took fright 
and begged Elizabeth to spare her the perilous honor. To 
complete Ivan’s usurpation, he assumed the manner of one 
who was inspired, and by all those signs which our bounded 
imagination attributes to the Divinity he made himself God 
in the minds of the people. All that came from his hands 
—blows, wounds, even most degrading treatment—was re- 
ceived with resignation, nay adoration. In the blind and 
servile submission of the Russian people God and the Czar 
were identified; their proverbial sayings bear witness to this. 
This was the national formula of speech in reference to any- 
thing future: ‘If God and tie Czar will it.’” 


It was the relation of Eric with this brother monster, and 
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his complicity in the plot by which the latter endeavored to 
get possession of the wife of Duke John, that led to the 
revolt against him and to his dethronement. When the 
proposal of Duke John for the hand of the Polish princess 
Catherine was made, it was found that Ivan was also her 
suitor. But the Czar and Sigismund not being able to agree 
upon the terms of the marriage contract, the suit of the 
Czar was rejected. The Poles, who had been at war with 
Russia for hundreds of years, and hated them intensely, to 
show their contempt of the Czar sent him a large doll in a 
splendid wedding-dress. Poland suffered severely for the 
insult. Ivan was furious, and invaded and ravaged the 
parts of the country that were contiguous to Russia. But 
even this did not satisfy the Czar. He was determined to 
get possession of Catherine notwithstanding her marriage to 
the Duke. The plot contemplated the seizure of Catherine 
and her delivery to the emissaries of Ivan, on occasion of 
the marriage festivities connected with the marriage of Eric 
to Karin Mansdotter. But John and his brother, being se- 
cretly advised of the purpose of the king, returned thanks 
for the invitation to the wedding, but declined to go. The 
agreement between Eric and the Czar was that if the former 
would deliver Catherine into his hands, the latter would de- 
sist from his claims on Eastland, and assist him against the 
Poles. After John and his wife were liberated, the king 
could not fulfill his promise, unless by craft he could accom- 
plish what he could not now do by power. But the Russian 
embassy at Stockholm still demanded its fulfillment, and a let- 
ter of Eric to Ivan in April, 1568, proves that the negotiations 
were not then ended. These facts coming to the knowledge 
of Duke John seemed to absolve him from all further loyalty 
to his brother. The marriage of Eric and the increasing 
detestation by the people of his cruel and capricious rule 
gave the opportunity, and the last contemplated outrage 
upon himself and wife furnished the motive and vindication 
of his rebellion. 
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XVII. The Rebellion of the Duke and the Deposition of 
Erie. 

Only four days after his wedding Eric learned of the 
revolt of his brothers. They took possession of Wadstena, on 
Lake Wetter, a central and populous part of the country, 
and were soon joined by many adherents. The brothers 
met for their first conference on this matter under an oak in 
Vermland; and when they gathered their followers at Wad- 
stena, oak leaves in their hats and caps were adopted to 
commemorate the event and to designate their party. The 
revolt was successful, and Eric was captured in the early 
part of 1569. Brought to trial he conducted his own de- 
fense. When at one point Duke John interrupted him 
with the exclamation that he was out of his senses, he an- 
swered, “ Once only was I out of my senses when I let thee 
slip from prison!” His condemnation and imprison- 
ment were foregone conclusions. The harsh treatment 
which he experienced was not honorable to John, whose own 
imprisonment had been made so light by Eric. Several un- 
successful plots for his release were made. These were so 
numerous and alarming, that Duke John gave directions 
that upon certain emergencies he should be poisoned. This 
took place in 1577, in the forty-ninth year of his age and the 
ninth of his imprisonment. It was the fit end of an awful life. 
The proclamation issued by the brothers enumerating the 
crimes of Eric could not but have been convincing and sat- 
isfactory to the realm. (Puffendorf’s Hist., p. 264.) 


AVILII. The State of Religion during this Reign. 


There was but little of Church life and movement during 
the wild and troubled reign of Eric. The questions raised 
by Gustavus gradually subsided somewhat before and entirely 
after his death. Olaus Petri had continued his labors in 
Stockholm unmolested until his death in 1552. The super- 
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intendent Norman died one year later. He had for some 
years before his death ceased to make personal visitations to 
the dioceses or to interfere with the rights of bishops in their 
ordinary ecclesiastical administrations, and became practi- 
cally rather “a minister of public instruction,” as it is called 
in France, than a superintendent of the churches in their 
spiritual functions. The good Archbishop, pre-eminently an 
ecclesiastic and not a politician, does not appear to have 
exercised any restraining influence upon Eric. But when 
efforts were made by the Pope to obtain a foothold again in 
Sweden on the accession of King Eric, the Archbishop coun- 
teracted and nullified his secret maneuvers. The Pope sent 
his Nuncio, John Francis, to Stockholm, who was charged 
with the duty of rallying his old adherents and of winning 
back the Lutherans to his obedience. The name of the Nun- 
cio suggests his probable English origin, and the connection 
of the embassy with the design of securing the return of the 
Queen Elizabeth to the Papal obedience, and of influencing 
her in that direction by gaining over Eric, who, it was gen- 
erally believed, was an accepted suitor of the queen. That 
this secret Nuncio labored to prepare the way for that Cath- 
olie reaction which was subsequently attempted by King 
John, is a matter of course. But the kingdom had been 
brought by Gustavus into such a firm hold upon Lutheran- 
ism, consecrated in the memory of the people by all the 
glorious struggles and triumphs of his then lamented reign, 
that no progress at that time could be made in winning con- 
verts to a system that was associated in their minds with 
tyranny, rapacity, and superstition. 

sut the case was different with the Reformed faith, which 
in the early part of Eric’s reign received from him direct 
countenance and support. When he was, as he supposed, 
about to proceed to England for the hand of Queen Eliza- 
beth, he put forth a decree to abolish some of the ceremo- 
nies of the Lutheran Church, and to bring it into nearer con- 
formity to the doctrine and discipline of the Reformed. 
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This was done under the influence of his former tutor, Bur- 
reus, a Frenchman, and under the impression probably that 
such a proceeding would commend him and the proposed 
match to the queen’s favorable regard. But the Archbishop 
and the people were too devoted to the Lutheran system to be 
at all influenced by this decree. It remained wholly inoper- 
ative. The proposed changes were nowhere adopted. Never- 
theless, the Reformed faith in Sweden, as in many other 
parts of Europe, began to make encroachments upon and to 
dispute the undivided supremacy of Lutheranism. 

At the Diet of Arboga in April, 1561, this new tendency 
was apparent in the desire on the part of some of its mem- 
bers to reject the elevation of the sacramental bread and 
wine, the use of images, the form of an altar rather than of 
a table, the lighting of candles, the kneeling at the sacra- 
ment, and prayers for the dead. But all these usages were 
pronounced by the Diet innocent and edifying. Thereupon 
a controversy arose, in which the Archbishop took a decisive 
part. He complained that irreverence was manifested by 
some persons to the sacrament “ by celebrating with the head 
covered or the face turned aside, or in conversation with the 
bystanders, to exhibit the indifference felt for anything like 
areal presence.” He defended all the customs brought into 
discussion in the Diet of Arboga. In his reply Burreus re- 
fers in support of his opinions to the Confession of Augsburg 
and its Apology. Although the theology of the Swedish 
Church was avowedly that of Luther, yet it had not adopted 
the Augsburg Confession ; and in his reply the Archbishop 
allows them no special weight and importance. King Eric 
(1563) took the side of the Archbishop ; and inan edict which 
he issued stigmatized the new “distorted doctrine.” The 
usual bitterness which accompanied these discussions in all 
parts of Europe was exhibited in Sweden. As the Church 
declared against them the Calvinists appealed to the king 
for his protection. They submitted to him a confession of 
faith similar to that adopted by the first Reformed Synod of 
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France in 1559. They petitioned that at least they might 
be allowed the free exercise of their religious worship in 
private houses, if he would not permit them, like the Ger- 
man Lutherans, to have their own churches and public wor- 
ship. But when it was found that the Reformed availed 
themselves of this liberty to assemble in large numbers, the 
king issued an edict in 1565, by which they were forbidden, 
by speech or writing, to propagate their errors among his 
subjects. “This controversy brought the Swedish Church 
into clearer consciousness of its close affinity with the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran confession.” 

Another subject of discussion arose from the fact that 
Sweden occupied a high northern latitude, and had but 
little direct commerce with the wine-growing districts of 
Europe. In the difficulty that was often found of procur- 
ing wine in the far northern and other secluded districts, 
the question arose whether it might be lawful to use water 
or some other liquid in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper as a substitute. Ina council held at Stockholm in 
1562 it was decreed that no other liquid than wine could 
be lawfully used. Where it could not be obtained the cele- 
bration should be postponed. This decision was violently 
assailed by Ofeg, Bishop of Westeras, and earnestly de- 
fended by the Archbishop. The opinion of the Archbishop 
finally prevailed, and discussion upon the subject ceased. 

But another and a burning question—the mutual relations 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authority—was not so easily 
laid at rest. When we remember that this is a question 
which, after a lapse of more than three hundred years of 
discussion and of conflict, still continues profoundly to agi- 
tate the kingdoms of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, 
we cannot wonder that the problem remained unsolved in 
Sweden. Gustavus, as we saw, claimed that all temporal 
and spiritual power inhered in him as king. The Church 
in Sweden had not reached or expressed any definite views 
upon the subject; and from the fluctuating laws of the 
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State, adopted to meet emergencies, no coherent and definite 
principles concerning the relative spheres of Church and 
State could be deduced. The Archbishop, in his preface 
to the Ecclesiastical Code of 1571, could go no further than 
to state “that the offices of temporal princes and the ser- 
vants of the Church ought not to be confused or mixed to- 
gether as they had been under the Pope.” But when he 
added that it was the duty of princes to watch over the 
welfare of the Church, and to provide for the preaching of 
the Word, and the maintenance of the true faith, and the 
repression of heresy, and the support of Christian schools 
for the conservation of the doctrines of the National Church, 
it is difficult to see how these two spheres could be more 
completely “confused and mixed.” But it would be too 
much to expect that light should be thrown upon a problem 
which is no nearer to its solution in the most advanced na- 
tions of Europe than it was three hundred years ago by the 
infant and struggling Church of Sweden. It is the United 
States alone that has solved this problem of the ages. 


AIX. Duke John proclaimed King. 


The two dukes had labored in concert for the overthrow 
of Eric. During the progress of the revolt an equal hom- 
age and acknowledgment of obedience on the part of the 
people was rendered to both brothers. It was at first ar- 
ranged that they were to reign together. There is evidence 
that such was originally declared to be the arrangement 
agreed upon by the brothers, and assented to by their parti- 
sans. Puffendorf declares that it was confirmed by an oath 
on the part of John, and that the first money that was 
coined bore the effigies of both. But it was manifestly im- 
practicable that such an arrangement should be permanent. 
Yet it was well for the success of their enterprise that such 
should be believed to be the design, in order that there 
might be unity of counsel and of action. When the brothers 
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succeeded in their enterprise, the seniority of John and his 
government of Stockholm were immediately and treacher- 
ously taken advantage of by him to secure the acknowledg- 
ment of him as king. The Council accepted him as such 
on his arrival, and the Estates confirmed the recognition. 
Charles did not disguise his dissatisfaction, but would not 
drop the tone of an equal in all his transactions with his 
brother. Endowed with far more force of mind and power 
of will than John, he did not fail to exercise a controlling 
voice in the government, and to dominate over his less 
gifted and energetic brother. He was the only one of the 
sons of Gustavus who inherited his father’s great intellect- 
ual and administrative capacity, and his decision of charac- 
ter and his thoroughly conscientious and pronounced Prot- 
estantism. But while in these most important points he 
resembled his father, he was deficient in that geniality and 
friendliness of manner and adaptation to all classes which 
won for Gustavus such enthusiastic affection and regard. 
But while Duke Charles represented his father in his higher 
characteristics, his weaker brother represented him in his 
more popular traits, and was thus enabled to hold his place 
upon the throne, notwithstanding proceedings on his part 
which were repugnant to the national will and conscience. 
In order to strengthen himself on the throne, one of King 
John’s first measures was to renew the old privileges of the 
nobility, and to bestow upon them new immunities. He 
reversed the attainder pronounced upon the great families 
whose chiefs were destroyed by Eric. He restored to the 
nobles the right of collecting taxes due from their depend- 
ents to the king. The Supreme Court established by Eric, 
whose effect was to centralize the powers of the kingdom in 
the government at Stockholm and to limit the independ- 
ence of the lords, was abolished. Accused nobles were not 
to be incarcerated until after conviction. The policy of 
Gustavus was to increase the power and resources of the 
nobility, in order that, bound to the king by benefits re- 
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ceived and hoped for, they might add both strength and 
éclat to the throne. The effect of the policy of John, which 
it cost King Charles many efforts and long years to undo, 
was to add to the prerogatives of the nobles, and at the same 
time to weaken the ties which bound them to the throne. 


C. M. Borer. 








WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND EMANCI- 
PATION. 


William Lloyd Garrison and His Times ; or, Sketches of 
the Antislavery Movement in America and of the man 
who was its Founder and Moral Leader. By Ortver 
Jounson. With an Introduction by Jonn G. Wurrrier. 
New, revised and enlarged edition. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


SHORT notice of the work whose title stands at the 
head of this article has already appeared in the pages 
of the Review. Its criticisms on the Church and its praise 
of the position occupied by Mr. Garrison in respect to that 
great movement which terminated in the emancipation of 
the slaves are such as have led me to think it desirable to 
give a more complete review of the work and of the events 
which it records as they are set forth in contemporary records. 
The principles of moral, social and civil reform which 
were involved in the controversies of Garrison’s time have an 
important bearing upon the reformative movements of the 
present day. 
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Not without reason did Henry Ward Beecher maintain 
that Garrison was “ a reformer without love,” when preach- 
ing on the occasion of his death. But the author of this 
biography justifies Mr. Garrison’s language and spirit as 
the “inevitable bitterness of the truth towards men whose 
lives are stained by flagrant sin,” and compares him to Jesus 
Christ Himself, as if in principle and person he were so 
nearly right as to justify his claim that all who opposed 
him must be in the wrong. 

To some it may seem to be the right thing to be done to 
let the dead past bury its dead. Inspired by the spirit of a 
large and generous catholicity, Mr. Whittier says in his In- 
troduction: “ If at times the great antislavery leader failed 
to do justice to the motives of those who, while in hearty 
sympathy with his hatred of slavery, did not agree with 
some of his opinions and methods, it was the pardonable 
and not unnatural result of his intensity of purpose and his 
self-identification with the cause he advocated, and, while 
compelled to dissent in some particulars from his judgment 
of men and measures, the great mass of the antislavery peo- 
ple recognized his moral leadership.” Mr. Whittier treats 
“ the controversies of old and new organization” (of the Anti- 
slavery Society), “ Non-Resistance and Political Action,” as 
matters of slight importance, “which may now be looked 
upon by those parties to them who still survive with the phi- 
losophical calmness which follows the subsidence of prejudice 
and passion. . . . It is too late to dwell upon these differ- 
ences.” But asin this book we find the Garrisonian principles 
insisted on,and as we find them acted on also in the reforms 
which are now urged upon the people, it would seem that 
“the subsidence of prejudice and passion” affords the most 
fitting opportunity for their rediscussion and condemnation. 

Mr. Garrison’s peculiar theory respecting the sin of slav- 
ery lies at the bottom of his peculiar proposition respecting 
the method of its abolition, and this was the cause of all the 
controversy among the real friends of abolition. It strength- 
ened the ground of those who distinctly defended Southern 
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slavery, and was the cause of many of the severest enact- 
ments against the slaves. 

The biographer of Mr. Garrison, like Mr. Garrison him- 
self, treats all who opposed him as “ under the influence of 
the blind and selfish expediency of the times,” while to Gar- 
rison he refers only “one straightforward conscience” and 
represents him as “on his bended knees with his open Bible 
before him.” 

I would, however, appeal to real facts, first as they are 
stated in the biography, and then as they appear in contem- 
porary records and in the movements of which Mr. Garri- 
son was the center. 

We learn from this biography that Mr. Garrison was 
* orthodox” at first by inheritance, through the influence of 
“his noble Baptist mother,” and would have remained so if 
the orthodox had not opposed his peculiar antislavery views. 
He was a Strict sabbatarian in his early life; but because the 
clergy objected to the promulgation of his antislavery senti- 
ments on Sunday “ he turned against the Sabbath.” 

So, too, he ceased “to bow his knees with the open Bible 
before him,” and took up “ Quaker notions respecting reve- 
lation,” because the orthodox showed that the Bible indorsed 
a most humane modification of slavery in a barbarous age. 
Mr. Johnson quotes Garrison as saying of the Bible: “ As 
a Divine book I never could understand it; as a human 
composition I can fathom it to the bottom.” If Garrison 
uttered such sentiments as these, why should Mr. Johnson 
complain that he was denounced for a whole generation as 
an infidel, and characterize those who made the accusation 
(even though they were as pronounced abolitionists and 
friends of the colored race as was Asa Mahan, the President 
of Oberlin College) as belonging to “the Proslavery Church 
and ministry” ? 

We are astounded, however, when we read the assertion 
of the biographer that “no one ever heard an infidel senti- 
ment uttered on the Antislavery platform.” 

I have gathered up a few of those points from this bio- 
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graphy of Mr. Garrison, which I now propose to discuss in 
general by an appeal to contemporary records, and I pro- 
pose to show just what Mr. Garrison’s sentiments were and 
just where they placed him in relation to those grand popu- 
lar movements which actually ended in the emancipation of 
the slaves. 

For, be it remembered, the institution of Southern slavery 
not only has not now a man of influence who dares speak 
one word in its defense, even at the South, but it never had 
one third of the whole nation to defend it, or to desire its 
continuance; and yet the two thirds who were bent on its 
abolition at the first opportunity were denounced by Garri- 
son and his followers as men whose “lives were stained 
with flagrant sin,” as “ under the influence of blind and selfish 
expediency,” and all because they would not adopt Mr. Gar- 
rison’s theory respecting the sin of slavery and the true 
method of its abolition. 

I do not propose to show that Mr. Garrison was the only 
sinner of his times. Violent abuse was heaped upon him, 
and the violence of the mob encouraged to injure him, so as 
to satisfy the Southern advocates of slavery that the North 
hated Mr. Garrison and all the principles he uttered. 

I do not propose to defend the proslavery cause, but 
what I do intend to show is that Garrison was in no true 
sense the author or promoter of the real movement which 
achieved the abolition of slavery. 

At the start, too, I am ready to grant that the Church has 
not taken that position, in respect to the abolition of slavery, 
which she ought to have taken, nor that position, in respect 
to the relation of the African and White races to each other, 
which the importance of the interests involved has demanded. 
But it is not, after all, quite so bad as some have thought. 
Nor is the case in behalf of Garrison and his followers any- 
where near as good as some would have it. For there are 
those who either deliberately or ignorantly treat the strug- 
gle for the emancipation of the slaves as if it centered in 
the efforts of the old Antislavery Society, as if that were the 
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“red-hot” center around which in various degrees of zeal the 
abolition forces gathered in a substantial unity of sentiment 
and marched to final victory. 

In behalf of Mr. Garrison it has been said that, “ finding 
that the churches were against him, he took counsel of God 
and of his own heart, and fought the good fight of faith, 
along the line of his conscience, until in the event Chiris- 
tianity came to stand on the side of the slave. He had 
the courage of his convictions, but he stood to the end 
without the Church, and finally brought the Church to the 
position in which he stood from the beginning.” 

Nothing but an entire ignorance of the real facts in the 
history of the abolition movements from 1830 to 1861 can 
account for such a misrepresentation of the case as this is. 
This I know, too, is becoming the traditional view of these 
matters, and even those who bore a prominent part in those 
days of violent discussion, whose war of words was scarcely 
less severe and passionate than the clash of arms that suc- 
ceeded, are losing the memory of those almost ancient con- 
troversies in the happy result. 

The facts are that Mr. Garrison really left the position 
which heat first occupied together with the great founders 
of the Nation; that he engaged in a war of words about 
unpractical principles and impossible schemes of abolition ; 
that he antagonized and exasperated all parties, and incited 
them to violent opposition to himself, and then, when it was 
apparent that his views were overlooked and had ceased to 
be a factor in the onward rush of events, he deserted them, 
and gave in his adherence to the views and measures which 
he had denounced for thirty years. During that thirty 
years his action had been utterly baneful. He had attacked, 
in the most unbecoming language, all those measures which 
had proved already successful when he finally gave in his 
adhesion to them without one word of regret for the past. 

Some of this language I propose to quote now, and I am 
sure it will be read with astonishment by those who have 
come into active life since 1860. It would be an injury to 
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the true cause of reform to allow men to connect the tri- 
umph of right and justice with the wild efforts of the infidel 
‘and the atheist, for really the atheisticand the infidel among 
the abolitionists did more to hamper and injure the cause, 
by their ill-advised methods of attacking the institution of 
slavery, than did even its open defenders. 

In seeking the reformation of the evils of society and the 
abuses of its institutions, the Christian must always have a 
due regard to the normal life of the diseased organization 
itself. The evils which exist in the condition of society in 
every country always involve one or more of the three fun- 
damental institutions in the complex order of society ; namely, 
(1) the State, (2) the Church and (3) the Family. The evil 
of slavery in the United States affected social order in each 
of these departments of social life. . 

In the State Southern slavery violated the fundamental 
principles of free government by depriving some of their 
rights as men. In the Church it struck a blow at that most 
fundamental principle of personal faith which men must 
cultivate for themselves in the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
In the Family it deprived the slave of husband, wife, child 
and parent, and allowed vice to rule in the family of the 
white man with impunity. 

The question rose, How was this evil to be eradicated ? 
It was a question of vast moment to the country, and has 
proved of much more terrible moment than those imagined 
who bandied about harsh accusations and recriminations at 
will before they resorted to arms. 

For the.Christian, then, to abolish slavery he must seek, 
not to destroy, but to build up those very organic institu- 
tions which it attacked. He must be always constructive, 
never destructive. He could only proceed within the limits 
of the State, the Church and the Family. God in His revela- 
tion looked to the salvation of man from sin, not by destroy- 
ing the life which is diseased, so as to create a new life, 
but in the womb of humanity—fallen, diseased humanity— 
the Word was made flesh for the restoration of the life of 
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man. So it is in the State, and in the Church, and in the 
Family that the work of all healthy Christian reformation 
must find its progress. First, then, in the State: 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
our fathers left to their children two undecided questions. 
First, as to what should be done with slaves in a free re- 
public. This proved a question of vast importance to the 
life of the Republic itself by being allied with the second 
question, respecting the right of the State to nullify the 
laws of the United States, and to secede if it should desire 
to do so. 

Nursed as the Republic was in the cradle of Liberty, be- 
fore Liberty had learned to utter the language of infidelity, 
or to assert the self-will of localized despotism, the leaders 
of the great cause of independent and free government felt 
sure that the States would in time and of themselves throw 
off the incubus of slavery. The system, too, was at first one 
of beneficence as compared to what it afterward became. 
Yet, even at the start, there was so much of evil in it, some- 
what so utterly subversive of all right and justice, that Jef- 
ferson said, “I tremble for my country when I think that 
God is just.” 

In 1790, not long after the Constitution had begun to get 
into working order, and but seven years after the acknowl- 
edgment of independence, there were several abolition 
socicties in existence, seeking the ultimate abolition of 
slavery in at least one of these three ways: Ist, by the 
abolition of the slave trade; 2d, by attempting the release 
of persons who had been kidnapped or were otherwise 
illegally held in bondage ; and 3d, by attempting the eleva- 
tion of the colored people through schools, ete. 

A society appealing to Congress from Connecticut in 
1791 denounced the institution of slavery in general. 
Similar societies existed in Baltimore and in Virginia at 
this time, and in 1793 one existed in New Jersey. In 
1797, May 3d, a congress, representing organized bodies in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Richmond and 
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Alexandria, was held at Philadelphia. All of these societies 
perished ; but out of them grew the Colonization Society. 
This organization had for its main and central object the 
establishment on the coast of Africa of a colony of Africans 
from this country. 

The society harmonized with the methods by which the 
settlement of this country had been secured, and coloniza- 
tion as a means of securing liberty was a familiar idea to 
the founders of our country’s freedom. This laudable en- 
terprise presented certain immediate results. 

ist. It afforded an opportunity for many slaves to be 
freed without being left in this country to suffer the evils 
of slavery, as belonging to the enslaved race. The colony 
would therefore be to the African what the United States 
had been to the European, “ an asylum for the oppressed.” 

2d. It would redeem from the curse of the slave-trade a 
long range of the African coast. 

3d. It would afford to the colored man an ample oppor- 
tunity for self-government, and enable him to vindicate the 
eapacity of his manhood. 

4th. Finally, from such a colony, as a basis of operations, 
missions could be pushed into the interior of Africa. 

The purposes and plans of the Colonization Society were 
all very far within the range of true Christian reform. At 
the first there were some who foolishly expected in this way 
to export the whole African race. They hoped that all 
those who had been forcibly brought to this continent, with 
all their progeny, might be carried back to Africa, either 
with or without their consent, and thus they hoped for the 
abolition of slavery. Some looked upon the society as a 
vent for the evils of slavery, and that it would hide the 
enormity of those evils; and so they considered it only the 
handmaid of slavery. But most looked to the glorious 
future before the African colony, when the colored race 
should in Africa vindicate their manhood by the development 
of a free and self-governed republic upon its shores. With 
this glorious consummation, far distant as it was in the 
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future, they were satisfied to wait for God to work out, in 
His own good way, the emancipation of the slave. 

Between 1790 and the time of the organization of this 
society good work was done for the abolition of slavery, for 
during that time slavery was abolished in all the Northern 
States. But this having been done, and the line between 
slavery and freedom having been drawn, a large portion of 
the people was not satisfied thus to rest all their efforts 
within this Colonization Society for the abolition of slavery ; 
some even among those who were ready to work in this 
society worked also outside of it. 

Among the early friends of the Colonization Society was 
William Lloyd Garrison; but he soon began to question its 
propriety in his own mind. Having failed of an election 
as its general secretary or agent, and perhaps from the first 
having given it a half-hearted support, he soon gave him- 
self over to efforts devoted to the immediate abolition of 
slavery. He founded the Antislavery Society as a protest 
against the colonization scheme; and yet, on February 28, 
1832, Mr. Garrison published the Rev. 8. J. May’s sermon 
on Colonization without condemnation, and allowed him to 
state the objects of his society fairly and considerately. 

That same year the New En 
was founded, with an auxiliary in Andover Theological 
Seminary, and very soon thereafter the National Anti- 
slavery Society was organized. 

From the very first, however, these new societies at- 
tacked the Colonization Society, and that, too, with con- 
siderable animosity. 

As early as 1833 Mr. Garrison used this language : 


gland Antislavery Society 


< 


“Tt is evident that a death-blow has already been given 
to the scheme of the Colonization Society, and that the 
hour of its dissolution is close at hand. Public sentiment 
has ripened fast.” 


The grand principle of the antislavery society was to 
deny the foundations of State and Church and the Family 
by the assertion of the most intense individualism. 
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Its fundamental assumption was that the holding of slaves 
per se is a crime against the law of justice, set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, and against that law which 
required the impartation of knowledge to all creatures.* 

The crime consisted not in the abuse of the institution, 
but in its simplest use, no matter how the man might treat 
his slave. Hence it was required of the individual, first of 
all, that he should give up the slaves he had, and it was the 
duty of every man to refuse fellowship in Church or State 
with any man who declined to free his negroes, because he 
was thus declared to be an outrageous felon. 

There was a society in Kentucky, founded in 1836, for 
the gradual abolition of slavery. But, from first to last, 
the Antislavery Society condemned both this and the Col- 
onization Society together. 

To hold slaves, or even to obtain them for the purpose of 
freeing them, was held to be as sinful as the act of the 
original kidnapper. Christian slaveholders were hypocrites. 

The animus of Garrison is found in a sentence taken 
from the Liberator, full of these choice epithets: “The 
Liar— The Persecutor — The Oppressor — The Bank- 
rupt—The Profligate—The Archdeceiver—The Ally of 
Slavery—The Coward—The Great Blasphemer—The Mur- 
derer—alias The American Colonization Society.” But 
why this tirade? Read a resolution passed by the Coloni- 
zation Society, and stating its objects with great clearness : 


“Resolved: That every patriotic and peaceful citizen 
of the United Siates, while he seeks by suitable means to 
better the condition of our colored population, should 
anxiously abstain from acts inconsistent with the text and 
spirit of the Federal Constitution, and which have a ten- 
dency to introduce into the country general evils of incal- 
culable magnitude, and at the same time defeat all benev- 
olent designs on behalf of the blacks by subverting the 
Union of the States.” 





*<*Tt was the doctrine of the abolitionists that slavery was a sin 
against God and an py upon humanity, and that immediate eman- 
cipation was therefore a duty.”—(Biography, p. 119.) 
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Garrison, in condemning a society having this for its 
policy, condemned Christian reform. His tirade above 
shows how far he had departed from the spirit of that 
Gospel which ought to be satisfied, even in contending with 
the devil, to use the language of Michael, “The Lord re- 
buke thee.” 

The bigotry of the Antislavery Society was something 
stupendous. It never would allow the least charitable con- 
sideration for any one who did not come up to its narrow 
and contracted infidel position. It condemned all possible 
forms of slavery, and all methods of overthrowing it that 
were practicable, setting up against them all its most im- 
practicable scheme. It condemned the scheme of manumis- 
sion by purchase as well as gradual abolition. 

On December 29, 1843, Mr. Garrison wrote concerning 
John Q. Adams after he had concluded his manly fight for 
the right of petition: “ The speech of Mr. Adams is exceed- 
ingly defective in several particulars, and far from being 
creditable to his heart. It corroborates the opinion we have 
long been constrained to entertain of him by a careful ob- 
servance of his words and actions on the subject, that his 
opposition to slavery is only a fitful explosion of Northern 
sentimentalism—a mockery aiming at nothing, and doing 
nothing except to let the infernal system alone. He is no 
modern abolitionist. Not he; but only such an one as was 
Thomas Jefferson, who lived and died a slaveholder.” 

It was about this time that the Liberty party had begun 
that course of action which within a few years led to the 
organization of the Republican party, under which party 
emancipation became a fact. 

At that time, in the May meeting of the Antislavery 
Society in Boston, the following resolutions were passed : 


“Resolved: That all those Northern citizens who act in 
concert with the Whig or Democratic party, or who by any 
connection sustain the Federal Compact, are slaveholders, 
and as such have forfeited all claims to be regarded as 
Christians, or even as honest men. 
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“Resolved: That the formation of a third political party 
[the Liberty party] is a waste of means which, in the 
present state of our enterprise, is ruinous—a misdirection 
of effort whose least evil results will be the retarding of our 
cause.” 


Again in Worcester it was resolved: 


“ That while we honor such men as Giddings, Hale, Mann, 
and Sumner for all their efforts they are disposed to make to 
check the encroachments of the slave power and preserve 
the liberties of the North, still we would earnestly admonish 
them and the party they represent that they are resting 


on a sandy foundation, that theirs is an inconsistent and 
indefensible position in the light of moral principle.” 


Fred Douglas, who from the time of his escape from 
slavery had been working with the Antislavery Society, 
left them for the Liberty party ; and from that time received 
the full torrent of their abuse for his desertion of his old 
associates. 

Sumner did not satisfy them, and upon the Republican 
party was vented all their abuse in unmeasured terms. 
They said, “The Republican party is more dangerous to 
the cause of freedom than its opponents, with a more open 
policy and course of action.” Said Parker Pillsbury, “I 
have no more confidence in Henry Wilson than in Daniel 
Webster.” Garrison appears, it is true, a little more lenient 
towards the Republican party. Yet he calls it “a com- 
promising party,” as only “undertaking to prevent the ex 
tension of slavery.” He declares it to be “a delusion to 
expect to prevent by political action the extension of slavery, 
or to hope that in the end their action would bring slavery 
to an end.” 

Even “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was denounced or scarcely 
ever mentioned at the antislavery meetings. Pillsbury 
said, “I need not say anything in praise of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ but I will tell you where its defect is. It is that 
there is no heroism in it until heroism is of no use. I wish 
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we could have an ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ the heroism of 
which should consist. not in resisting the atrocious and dia- 
bolical commands of Simon Legree, but the smallest and most 
smiling simper of little Eva herself if it were made to 
Uncle Tom as a slave.” 

Against the Union and against the Church this Anti- 
slavery Society raised its shrill voice like a common scold, 
on all occasions, in season and out of season. 

The members of this society attacked the government in 
all its departments. As early as 1844 it was resolved by 
them “that the political ballot-box is to be regarded as 
Pandora’s box, without even the ingredient of hope in it; as 
the source of the most frightful evils; as full of delusion, sin 
and violence; as at war with the Gospel of peace and the 
kingdom of Christ.” 

Even the poor slave himself came in for his share of 
abuse. Wendell Phillips once offered a resolution “ that 
the non-resistance of the slave is not the non-resistance of 
Christian principle, but of cowardice, sensuality and degra- 
dation.” 

Now to justify such indiscriminate attacks on all other 
parties, these men ought to have had some “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” Nothing short of some direct revelation from 
heaven could have justified these self-constituted censors of 
all that is sacred in social order and in the Church. The 
theory of the antislavery party demanded that slavery 
should be regarded everywhere and in all its forms as a sin, 
and therefore it was to be done away and abolished by in- 
dividual action. Slaveholders were to give up their slaves 
individually ; non-slaveholders to come out from the so- 
ciety of those who held slaves or who fostered slavery, and 
so by coming out of the State and out of the Church to 
take no part in any of their transactions. Hence they were 
called “ Come-outers.” 

The duty of the several States was in like manner to 
“come out of the Union,” and so by an act of secession to 
free themselves from the responsibility for the actual sin of 
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holding slaves or from union with those who were en- 
gaged in holding slaves. 

These “ Come-outers” argued that the fear of the disso- 
lution of the Union, as thus threatened or consummated by 
the acts of secession on the part of individual antislavery 
men, and of the “free States,” would compel the slave 
States to free their negroes. A more foolish notion than 
this it is scarcely possible to conceive, and its folly has in 
the final issue been most thoroughly demonstrated. Liberty 
was actually found in the Union, and secession was the 
refuge of the slaveholders. We can hardly judge with 
impartiality the Antislavery party in view of the event, so 
utterly absurd does the policy proposed by that party ap- 
pear. It would appear like the superstition of those who 
beat tin pans to frighten away an eclipse. 

But these men in order to be consistent went still deeper. 
They assumed that any and every law is unjust which leaves 
any man, woman, or child subject to the caprice of any 
individual. Slavery subjects a man to the caprice of his 
master and so is unjust. The head of the family has a 
similar relation to his wife and his children, and so all 
such headship is to be denounced. Society itself by these 
“ Come-outers” was considered a mere rope of sand, resolvy- 
able into its elements at the will or caprice of its individual 
members. Each individual had of right absolute control 
over himself, and so long as he remained in any Union 
where the sin of slavery was tolerated he was culpably re- 
sponsible. As they said, “So long as we voluntarily con- 
tinue one body—a Union—a Nation—the compact involves 
us in the guilt and danger of slavery ;” “so thoroughly, too, 
is the institution of slavery interwoven with the texture of 
our government that there is no hope for the slave except 
in the dissolution of the Union and the reorganization of 
the government.” 

We now see that the opposition to such a scheme as this, 
did not argue any lukewarmness respecting slavery itself. 


The people valued the Union and the Church and the 
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Family too highly to undertake the abolition of slavery 
on grounds which would abolish the Family, the Church 
and the State. 

Organized as the Antislavery Society was at first “‘ by all 
legal and constitutional means to secure the abolition of 
slavery,” it came at last, within fifteen years of its founda- 
tion—in 1846—to resolve “that the Government of the 
United States, instead of a blessing, had proved a scourge 
and a curse to the human race, and its overthrow is de- 
manded by justice and humanity as the implacable enemy 
of human rights.” 

A year before this there had appeared in the heading of 
the Liberator the motto “ No Union wirn sLAVEHOLDERS.” 
This was taken as the ground of its attacks upon the 
Liberty party for seeking the abolition of slavery within 
the limits and restraints of the Union. Therefore such 
sentiments as these graced its columns from the bitter pen 
of Garrison: “ Accursed be the American Union, as a stu- 
pendous republican imposture! . . . Accursed be it from 
foundation to roof, and may there soon be left not one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down!” 

Three years later, in 1848, the heading of the Liberator 
contained these words: “ Tue Unrrep Starrs ConstirvTion 
—A COVENANT WITH DEATH AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 
Under such legends as these it would be impossible for the 
abolitionist to suggest any measures for the emancipation of 
the slaves which would be satisfactory to the Christian 
patriot. 

The men who nailed such banners as these to their mast- 
head not only condemned the efforts of Webster and Clay 
but those of Gerrit Smith and of Charles Sumner. The 
fierce and rabid theory of these antislavery men would al- 
low them to take no oath; to pay no taxes; to cast no vote; 
to appear in no court; to consent by no action of their own 
to the authority of their own State or of the United States. 
Their only policy was to seek by the impolicy of disunion 
through individual and State secession to leave the Southern 
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people to themselves and then, they imagined, the slave- 
holders would be glad to free their negroes. 

The Liberty party aimed at the direct object, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, by the action of the General Congress. It 
was soon seen that this could not be accomplished without 
armed revolution, in which the party of freedom would 
have to take the aggressive. 

The Republican party then announced the proposition to 
confine slavery to the limits which it had occupied at the 
first or had acquired, but to discourage all attempts to spread 
its baneful influences. 

This scheme commended itself to the American people 
as practicable, because it recognized all the sanctions of the 
Constitution and the Union. It also was in full accord with 
the sentiments of the founders of the government, and not 
contrary to the spirit or letter of the Constitution itself. Its 
mottoes were * SLavery Secrionat,” “ FREEDOM NATIONAL.” 

The policy of this party has conquered, and, in spite of 
all the predictions of the antislavery “ Come-outers,” ¢hat 
was accomplished at last at the ballot-box and under the 
authority of the Union, which the “ Come-outers” had de- 
clared to be impossible. 

It would not be proper for me here to set forth in order 
a defense of the Republican position, or even a statement 
in full of that position, or of the position of the other polit- 
ical parties. But thus much I trust I may say, that the 
Republicans very clearly and sharply defined their position 
as a long way within the limits of the Constitution and the 
Union, maintaining that they were both on the side of 
liberty, when rightly interpreted, and that the original in- 
tention of the fathers of the Union was to secure not slavery 
but liberty. 

Against this view of the Constitution Garrison protested. 
When Sumner was elected after a contest which is histor- 
ical, and had held his seat five months without any results 
satisfactory to the antislavery men, they began to inquire 
for his “ BACKBONE.” 
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From this time onward all the efforts of the Republican 
party were denounced as a recognition of the right of 
slavery, under the Constitution, to perpetuate its wrongs. 
Just as we might charge the skillful surgeon with favoring 
the cancer who feeds it till it is ripe for the knife. 

As late as 1860 the Garrisonians were maintaining that 
“all Union-saving efforts are idiotic.” And when they 
saw secession rampant in the fall of Sumter they shouted 
wildly, “ At last the covenant with Death is disannulled, and 
the agreememnt with Hell is broken, by the action of South 
Carolina, and ere long by all the slaveholding States ; for 
their doom is sure.” They rejoiced in the overthrow of that 
“abortion called the American Union.” 

Said Wendell Phillips in January, 1861,in a speech on 
the “ Lessons of the Hour:”’ “The Union isa failure. To 
serve party and personal ambition Webster and Seward 
made a god of the Union, and to-day the invention returns 
to plague the inventors. They made the people slaves to a 
falsehood, and that same deluded people have turned these 
fetters into gags for Mr. Seward’s lips. Thank God for the 
retribution! . . . All hail the Disunion! ‘ Beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings, that publisheth peace; that saith to Zion, Thy God 
reigneth!’ The sods of Bunker Hill will grow green now 
that their great purpose is accomplished. Sleep in peace, 
martyr of Harper’s Ferry ; your life was not given in vain! 
Rejoice, spirits of La Fayette and of Kosciusko; the only 
stain on your swords is passing away! Soon throughout all 
America there shall be neither power nor wish to hold a 
slave.” The error of this prophet lay not in the event fore- 
told, but in the supposition that the abolition of slavery 
would be consummated through the dissvlution of the 
Union rather than by its maintenance. 

The people had always instinctively clung to the Union 
as the only hope of maintaining liberty. It was, therefore, 
not because the Antislavery party proposed abolition, but 
because they proposed disunion to secure abolition, that the 
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people mobbed them and broke up their meetings. No 
speech of Mr. Phillips ever roused the anger of the people 
more than this one just quoted. 

About this time both Garrison and Phillips began to see 
their mistake, and to draw back from the position of the 
“Come-outers.” Yet, as late as the 12th of April, 1861, 
the Liberator printed the following argument: “If the 
South has left the Union, where is the Federal Government ? 
Has it any existence? Where are its navigable rivers? 
Where are its custom-houses? Where its capitol? Where 
its post-office? And of what use can its patent-laws be here- 
after? The whole thing has virtually fallen to pieces. There 
is no Constitution. There is no geographical Union of the 
Nation. It is but arope of sand. National chaos has come. 
Lincoln cannot be regarded as President of the United 
States. Congress cannot act and the Capital must be for- 
saken.” In the very paper in which Garrison announced 
the fall of Sumter he writes: “As pertaining to a con- 
tinued Union with the South, God grant that the North 
may speedily see the folly and danger and iniquity of trying 
it any longer. Let the covenant with Death and the agree- 
ment with Hell be annulled by mutual consent, let the North 
take the right, without a border slave State left to mar her 
free policy, and let the South take the left and the con- 
sequences.” This was the natural outcome of the Garrison- 
ian policy ; and it fell to the lot of Horace Greeley to pre- 
sent this proposition in the Zribune. It produced a cor- 
respondence with the President, whose clear and ringing 
letter has placed his position with respect to the abolition of 
slavery above all suspicion of disunionism. 


“My paramount object,” he writes, “is to save the Union 
and not to either save or destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it. If I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and 
if I could do it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 
I would also do that. . . . I have here stated my purpose 
according to my views of official duty, and I intend no 
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modifications of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free.” 


No mere “ Union saver” was Abraham Lincoln, but one 
who waited for the opportunity when to abolish slavery 
would be to save the Union. 

At last Mr. Garrison, so far from bringing the people to 
himself, went over to the people. On May 10th, 1861, he 
wrote in defense of the administration as follows: “It is 
alleged that the administration is endeavoring to uphold the 
Union, Constitution and laws, even as from the formation 
of the government. But this is a verbal and technical 
view of the case. Facts are more potential than words, and 
events are greater than parchment arrangements.” Yes, 
and these are the very considerations which he should have 
recognized from the first. He was only converted now to 
see clearly what was invisible to him before. Let it then 
be remembered that he did not convert the American peo- 
ple to him. Rather, events converted him. So that he re- 
garded the wonderful uprising of the people, at the begin- 
ning of the war, with a start of surprise, in comparison with 
what he called “that moral paralysis and compromising 
spirit which had so long held mastery over the minds of 
the people of the North. God’s hand,” he said, “is in it.” 
There had never been any apathy on the question of abo- 
lition, no moral paralysis. Far from it. But there was a 
firm and sturdy resolve not to dissolve the Union, the 
Church and the Family so as to secure the abolition of 
slavery. They waited the time when they could act effec- 
tively, and then the blow was struck for the abolition of 
slavery in defense of the Union. 

But the wildness of these “ Come-outers” did not cease 
after these great leaders had given up their opposition to 
the people. 

Henry C. Wright still raved, “Give me liberty or give 
me death. Liberty before property, Liberty before Consti- 
tution and the Union, Liberty before government, Liberty 
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before churches, creeds, Bibles and religion, Liberty before 
life, Death before Slavery.” 

Yet, in spite of his adherence to the administration, we 
find Mr. Garrison criticising the action of the government 
at every step, and even finding fault with the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, and that, too, by holding the President 
strictly “to a verbal and technical view of the case.” 

But enough of this. I will bring this political aspect of 
the matter in hand toa conclusion by quoting the close of 
a public interview between Mr. Seward and a committee 
of Garrisonian abolitionists, which puts the gist of the whole 
controversy between them into a nutshell. I do this that 
the reader may see that I have not overstated nor under- 
stated nor misunderstood the real issue between the Re- 
publicans and the antislavery men. Mr. Seward said: 


“Gentlemen, if you want to save this administration and 
have it successful and profitable to the country, I implore 
you to remember that the battle for freedom has been 
fought and won. Henceforth forget that freedom was ever 
in danger, and exert your best influence now to save the 
Union. Let it not be said that the Republican party of the 
United States won its first and last and only victory over 
the dissolution of the Union. Remember that the way to 
maintain the Republican party is to maintain the Union. 
Remember that the point at which the enemy strikes is the 
»oint to be defended.” Mr. Lovejoy, one of the committee, 
interposed and said, “And remember that the Union is 
worth nothing except so long as there is freedom in it.” 
To this Mr. Seward replied, “ FrEEpoM Is ALWAYS IN THE 
Union.” 


A more distinct and defensible statement of the Republican 
position was never made by any man. Garrison missed 
of this point, that “ Freedom is always in the Union” and 
slavery was always in secession. 

Leaving now the political discussion of the question of 
Garrisonianism as to its influence on the abolition of slavery, 
we come to the religious side of the movement. Here we 
find that Garrison went off from the popular Christian view, 
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and in his peculiar views became the source of the most 
serious embarrassment to those friends of the cause of eman- 
cipation who had any regard for Christian truth and order. 

In the early history of the movement, as early as the 28th 
of May, 1831, the first leaders of the Antislavery Society an- 
nounced, as their deliberate belief, “ that the Bible has made 
the country what it is, and the Bible Society is doing more 
to break the fetters of oppression than all the patriotic as- 
sociations of the world.” 

Now the Christian bodies in this land have never ceased 
to maintain the Bible Society, North as well as South, upon 
this very ground. In fact those Christian bodies were doing 
this work far more effectually when Messrs. Garrison and 
Phillips were denouncing them than when the early anti- 
slavery people were applauding the Bible Society. 

Beginning well, the antislavery people soon left their first 
platform. The Massachusetts Antislavery Society resolved 
“that as slavery has its fountain and main support in the 
religion of the country, which is reputed to be the Christian 
religion, and had in reverence as such, among the people: 
It is the paramount duty and business of abolitionists to 
strip that religion and its professors of the garb of Christi- 
anity.” 

This duty of abolitionists is based not upon the facts of 
the case, but upon the assumption that the religion of the 
country favored slavery because it refused to adopt the An- 
tislavery Society’s platform and take the view that slavery 
isasin per se. The churches in the country maintained 
that slavery was an evil; that it involved certain sins which 
each individual must and could avoid, even while holding 
slaves; and thatall good and true men ought to look forward 
to the time when the evil could be abated. 

In the view of this fact, the language of these abolition- 
ists is simply unjustifiable and a gross misrepresentation of 
the real facts in the case. 

Indeed the attacks upon the Church by the Garrisonian 
society was as unmerciful and as unjust as even the veriest 
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infidel could desire. Garrison himself said: “ These church 
organizations! I deny their arrogan’ presumption that 
they are holy organizations. Heaven-derived instead of 
man-derived? Why, sir, a man may go round the earth and 
join every so-called religious organization that he can find, 
and he will not have joined the true Church. One of the 
cheering results of this conflict with a false Church has been 
the opening of the eyes of thousands to see that they have 
been deluded in supposing that God requires them to join 
any outward organization, or that any such is that organiza- 
tion, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. . . .” 
Speaking with the utmost contempt forthe Protestant Church, 
he added: “/¢ is a holy Church? J¢ isthe Church of Christ ? 
No, sir! J¢is not. It is only another edition of Rome—a 
pocket edition [laughter]. It is edifying to see with what 
unanimity the various Protestant sects arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the Romish Church is the ‘mother of harlots.’ 
Pray, who are her daughters that have sprung from her 
loins, if they be not these same corrupt Protestant sects? 
{Loud applause.] The only difference between them is she 
is old and haggard and thoroughly diseased, and they are 
young and buxom in their wantonness. That is all. [Con- 
tinued applause.} The true Church! J¢ is not organized 
flesh and blood.” 

Now, though this was said of the sects of this country, it 
was uttered against the whole visible Church of Christ. But 
all this vilification did not grow out of any real neglect on 
their part of the cause of the slave. It only shows that 
Christians and Churchmen would not accept Mr. Garrison’s 
dogma respecting the institution of slavery, that it was the 
personal sin of the slaveholder. Whatever any individual 
might say or believe or do, if he did not accept Mr. Garri- 
son’s creed he was by him denied the grace of God. 

But the Antislavery Society deliberately attacked the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity. The Incarnation, the 
Atonement, Baptism, and Holy Communion, all were ridi- 
culed. Everything wa sosdone that the antislavery cause ap- 
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peared to be the cause of the heretic, the infidel and the athe- 
ist. The doctrine that slavery in any and every form is sin- 
ful did special duty in condemnation of the slavery of the 
Bible, and so condemned the Bible. 

Resolutions were passed condemning the Bible, “if it 
sanctions slavery,” and God “7 He sanctions slavery,” and 
denouncing unreservedly the God of the slaveholders’ wor- 
ship. 

Garrison himself wrote concerning the Bible “ Some parts 
of the Bible are incongruous, inaccurate, spurious, or doubt- 
ful.” One of the antislavery societies in January, 1851, 
resolved “that were the current religion of the day ex- 
changed for blank infidelity, the abolition of slavery would 
be comparitively easy.” 

Moreover, the “sabbath laws” were continually con- 
demned by editorial articles in most of the antislavery 
sheets. This began as early as 1845. 

In the face of such utterances not only continuously re- 
peated, but when objected to editorially defended, and reit- 
erated on the platform, often in the most offensive manner, 
till the objector was silenced, what wonder that the Chris- 
tian believer, who clings to evangelical truth and order and 
loves his Bible, should become alarmed and begin to believe 
that a parcel of infidels had encamped within the stronghold 
of antislavery for the purpose not of ejecting slavery from 
the land, but of leaving slavery in a position where no vote 
could reach it, no soldier of the Union could strike at it, no 
practical movement of any kind could be undertaken to 
overturn it—that in fact the antislavery men were using the 
cause of abolition simply as a covert for an insidious attack 
on all the institutions of Christianity? For, by fastening on 
the Church and the Bible the opprobrious epithet of “ pro- 
slavery,” they appeared anxious to cast them into the same 
gulf of contempt whither they would overturn slavery ; all- 
forgetful of the fact that thus they did not so much degrade 
the institutions of Christianity as exalt slavery and degrade 
their own cause, 
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What seems specially to give plausibility to this view of 
their action is the treatment which they awarded to “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” That book set forth slavery as a social evil, 
sapping the foundations of society, in the family of the mas- 
ter as well as of the slave. It showed, however, some of the 
pleasing features of the institution, and its capacity for good, 
inthe story of Eva and Uncle Tom. Its great point was 
that it showed the awful possibilities for evil which lay hid 
or were frequently developed in the social workings of the 
institution, and exhibited to the Church and the world the 
Christian line of argument to be pursued in respect to the 
abolition of slavery. It also recommended Liberia as the 
hope of the yotng colored man. 

This book roused the enthusiasm of the so-called evangel- 
ical churches, and led to the organization of antislavery socie- 
ties in connection with those bodies. It roused a conviction 
throughout the land that Southern slavery threatened the 
foundations of social order. This conviction swelled the 
Republican ranks, and swayed the hearts and minds of 
many who were not quite ready to vote with that party, and 
bring on the war which the success of that party so surely 
threatened. 

If the Antislavery party had been sincere in their opposi- 
tion to slavery, they would have greeted this book with en- 
thusiasm, and encouraged the organization of the societies 
which grew from its influence, and rejoiced in the growth of 
that party under whose action the cause of emancipation at 
last prevailed. 

But in fact they did not mention the book except to criti- 
cise or condemn outright or with faint praise. Mr. Phillips 
specially recognized the astonishing influence of the book, 
but he handled it very carefully, as if afraid of it, and pre- 
tended not to expect much good from it. The antislavery 
people saw that the religious tone of the book, in a few short 
months, had effected a change in public opinion which their 
infidelity had signally failed to accomplish in all the years 
of their existence. The first mention of the book in the 
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Liberator was the following criticism of it by H. C. 
Wright: 


“This book has fascinated me and repulsed me at the 
same time, asa reptile that enchants you while it excites 
your lo: athing and abhorrence. I had heard so much said in 
its favor, 1 tried to like it all; but I could not. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, by allying C hristianity with slavery in pos- 
sible harmony, and by opening the Christian Chureh to re- 
ceive slaveholders to loving embrace while they remain 
such, has done what she could to make the Church and that 
religion the scorn and exec ration of all that is pure and 
truthful, compassionate and just.’ 


He then condemned the popular estimate of Uncle Tom’s 
character asa Christian. He thus attacked the very citadel 
of the book, that wherein it is so true to nature and to the 
facts of slavery. In this, this writer condemns the whole 
course of the negroes at the South. He says, “God in the 
heart of the slave is but a call to freedom, and an inspiration 
to exert his own will and energies to obtain it. But so 
thought not the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” The 
grand unflinching and unresisting heroism of the negro race, 
resembling the behavior of the early Church during the cen- 
turies of her persecution, and their wonderful affection for 
the persons and families of their masters and mistresses, ex- 
hibited during the severe trial of the four years’ war, and 
which has not yet died out, finds no sympathetic response in 
the heart of Mr. Wright, who is a fair representative of the 
average “ Come-outer.” 

Uncle Tom was too much of a Christian to suit him. But 
when Mr. Wright points out the fact that the practical out- 
come of Mrs. Stowe’s book is the advice to “ go to Liberia,” 
he can contain himself no longer. He exclaims, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan! O full of all subtlety! Thou child of 
the devil! When wilt thou cease to pervert the right ways 
of the Lord? God grant that the very elect of God be not 
deceived and their antislavery be not diluted, and that they 
may stand firm in the Lord of antislavery truth.” 
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Soon after the publication of this book two societies 
called respectively “The Church” and “The Evangelical ” 
Antislavery Society, were organized. Both openly urged 
the abolition of slavery as soon as possible. The various de- 
nominations soon began to split in two on the question of 
slavery, so rapidly was the antislavery sentiment growing 
and developing every day. The Republican party grew 
apace, and the day of emancipation was hastening on. But 
strange to say, the Garrisonian party was all this time running 
down, so that the year before the war it seemed ready to 
perish. The whole country was ringing with movements in 
behalf of the slave, but all were looking away from Garri- 
sonianism. 

Yet those people who clung to this society still held to 
their narrow bigotry, and boldly announced that it was itself 
the true Church of God, and entitled to all its promises and 
its hopes and its authority. 

However, in fact they denied all authority whatsoever. 
Each man among them constructed his own church at will, 
with the sole membership of himself. Such utterances as 
these can be found everywhere in the Liberator: “ Man’s 
highest authority is himself. In obeying himself he obeys 
his God.” “The authority of our own conscience and of 
our own judgment is the authority of God.” “But ought 
not the ignorant to obey the wise? No! the ignorant ought 
to become wise themselves.” “ Let the wise obey themselves 
and let them leave their betters to do the same.” 

We do not wonder, then, that Asa Mahan, President of 
Oberlin College, to which the colored people owe so much, 
said before an English audience, “The Antislavery Society— 
an organization masking itself as antislavery—is in fact aim- 
ing to prostrate Christianity itself.” To this the antislavery 
men responded by slanders upon that institution (Oberlin 
College), which they had to retract as false. 

Now let me ask these questions in conclusion : 

1. Is it right to charge the apathy of the Christian Church, 
or its dowright opposition to the cause of such asociety as the 
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Garrisonian society, was as apathy or opposition to abolition 
itself when that society pretended to seek by means so 
foolish impracticable and unchristian ¢ 

2. Did these men “find that the Church was against 
them”? Did they not deliberately array themselves against 
the Church ? 

3. Was what they said or did even against slavery “ to 
fight the good fight of faith’? Nay, rather was it not to 
fight the bad fight of unbelief ? 

4. Has Christianity ever yet come to stand by the side 
of these men,” “on the side of the slave”? Rather did 
not Mr. Garrison at the eleventh hour, when he had fought 
the movements of the Republican party for thirty years, 
absolutely go over to that party, and in this give up not 
only his opposition, but the very principles themselve upon 
which he had acted for thirty years? 

Let it be always remembered, then, that the American 
people, in the abolition of slavery, as in the original assertion 
of their independence, have never lost sight of the funda- 
mental principles of the State, the Church and the Family. 

Does any one ask, Why rake up this old controversy ¢? we 
answer we do it— 

1. To vindicate the truth of history. 

2. To vindicate the Christian and the churchly method of 
reformation. 

3. To encourage all reformers to stand firm against false 
or unchristian methods of reform, and not seek to gain some 
immediate advantages by yielding. 

Had the Church’s way been chosen, who knows but that the 
end might have been reached without violence? At any 
rate the Church of our love has not been responsible for the 
terrible mistakes of the past. 


Bens. B. Bassrrt. 
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I, PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


The State and the Church. (The English Citizen: His Rights and 
Responsibilities.) By the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. vi.+170 pp. $1. 

This is, to the American reader, by far the most important volume 
in ‘‘ The English Citizen” series. It gives a vast amount of informa- 
tion an American ought to possess but which he is seldom found to 
have acquired. Mr. Elliot in the preface to his work professes to 
have been in good company during its preparation, and after a care- 
ful examination of it we are prepared to agree with him save when 
he was with Dean Stanley. Mr. Elliot, in speaking on the subject 
of Holy Orders, says: 


‘‘The ministerial capacity can be bestowed only by episcopal au- 
thority and by the imposition of hands; it being the belief of the 
Church of England that the division of the ministry into three 
orders, and this method of bestowing spiritual authority to exercise 
ministerial functions, were prescribed by the Apostles at the very 
foundation of the Christian Church. Yet though this view is that of 
the English Prayer Book, aud therefore sanctioned both by Convo- 
cation and Parliament, it is nevertheless in conflict with the re- 
searches which modern writers (and among them many distinguished 
English clergymen) have made into early Christian history. The 
late Dean of Westminster, after stating that during the first century 
and a half of the Christian era, the words ‘ bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ 
were used as convertible terms, remarks upon the diminished signifi- 
cance now attaching to the fierce controversy once waged between 
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‘Episcopacy’ and ‘Presbyterianism.’ ‘It is as sure that nothing like 
modern episcopacy existed before the close of the first century, as it 
is that nothing like modern Presbyterianism existed after the be- 
ginning of the second. That which was once the Gordian knot of 
theologians has, at least in this instance, been untied, not by the 
sword of persecution, but by the patient unravelment of scholarship. 
No existing Church can find any pattern or platform of its govern- 
ment in those early days.’ 

‘“‘The divine right of episcopacy, as it has been called, i.e. the 
theory that no priestly or ministerial authority can be bestowed ex- 
cept by means of the imposition of hands by a bishop or archbishop, 
was probably unheard of in the Reformed Church of England till the 
end of Elizabeth's reign. A few years before Presbyterian ministers 
had lawfully held English benefices; but divine right in ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as in civil affairs was loudly asserted in the days of the 
Stuarts, and ultimately triumphed, when, upon the restoration of 
Charles II., the Act of Uniformity expressly stipulated that no one, 
unless episcopally ordained, should hold any ecclesiasticai place, bene- 
fice or promotion in the English Church.” (p. 26.) 


For American Churchmen no comment on the above is needed. It 
is a misfortune (to Mr. Elliot) that he should have gone to the late 
Dean of Westminster for information upon a historical subject. 

Mr. Elliot, writing, doubtless, in view of recent ecclesiastical trials 
in the English Church and as defining his own views, says: ‘‘ There 
are still among us Churchmen of different religious communities who 
would wish the State to be no more than their servant, and who con- 
sider themselves entitled to treat with contempt the law of the land, 
because it does not conform with what they may choose to consider 
the law of their Church. There is, on the other hand, a predomi- 
nant sentiment in the public mind that the nation at large is con- 
cerned in the conduct and position of the Established Church, and 
that the final authority in things ecclesiastical as well as temporal 
must be the will of the nation as expressed in the laws which it has 
made or in the constitutional action of the crown.” 

Mr. Elliot might just as well have stated that this ‘‘sentiment” is 
only held by such Nonconformists in the English Church as was the 
late Dean Stanley and itsopenenemies. But these are about the only 
objectionable statements in his very interesting and instructive work. 
An acquaintance with the American Church would have saved him 
from the blunder of confounding the working of a Baptist congrega- 
tion with that of a free Church (pp. 134 and 135). One cannot, 
after reading this work, fail of having a clear idea of the Church and 
State in England and Scotland. 

The subjects treated are the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the National 
Church,” ‘*The Royal Supremacy,” ‘‘Clergy and Laity,” ‘‘ Church 
Law and Church Courts,” ‘‘ Parochial System,” ‘‘ The Prayer Book 
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and Thirty-nine Articles,” ‘‘The Revenues of the Church,” ‘The 
Church Building Commission and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners,” 
‘*Appointment of Dignitaries and Patronage,” ‘‘Established and 
Free Churches,” and ‘*‘ The Church of Scotland.” 

For the benefit of those who are following the discussion in the 
Review between the distinguished legal gentlemen, we will quote 
the following paragraph: 


‘‘The law governing the Church of England in any of its relations 
must be statute law, common law, as interpreted by the judges of the land, 
or the Queen’s ecclesiastical law, a portion of which is derived from 
canon law, accepted in this country from abroad as being binding here, 
or which, being of English origin, owes its validity to Parliamentary 
sanction or to its conformity tothe commonlaw. The canon law is, in 
the main, founded on the civil law, i.e. the law of the Roman Empire. 
As to the civil and canon law, ‘ their force and efficacy do not depend on 
their own intrinsic authority. They bind not the subjects of Eng- 
land, because their materials were collected from popes or emperors, 
were digested by Justinian or declared to be authentic by Gregory. 
These considerations give them no authority here; for the legislature 
of England doth not, nor ever did, recognize any foreign power as 
superior or equal to it in this kingdom, or having the right to give 
law to any the meanest of its subjects; but all the strength either 
the papal or imperial laws have obtained in this realm is only because 
they have been admitted, and received by immemorial usage and custom 
in some particular cases and some particular courts, or else because 
in some other cases they are introduced by consent of Parliament, 
and then they owe their validity to the statute law.’” (p. 43.) 


Geometry and Faith. A Supplement to the Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise. By Thomas Hill. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1882. 109 
pp. $1.25. 

This is a unique book. While its staple is not original, being 
drawn from the fields of science and theology, yet the correlation 
and application of truth and fact are striking. No intelligent reader 
can lay it down, after its study, without an acknowledgment of 
pleasure and profit, and yet the question will arise as to its large 
practical value. It is the argument from design, or the teleological, 
applied to recondite topics, and can, from its very nature, be addressed 
to a very small class. It is convincing to every one whose culture is 
as broad and minute as that of the author. Hence we opine that its 
reach will be confined to a select few. 

It is wonderfully suggestive, and will supply material for those 
who prepare books for a lower level of thought and capacity. 
The very title of the book is significant of vigorous delving, but the 
alliance is shown to be intimate by a condensed and pertinent learn- 
ing that is surprising, and in a style that is rhetorically accurate and 
beautiful. We copy the table of contents merely to show the nature 
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of the themes brought under elucidation as subservient to the one 
end in view, viz. the statement and proofs of the religious relations of 
geometry ; of course it is only the Divine authorship of religion, rather 
than its dogmas or its practical duties, that is contemplated: Chap- 
ter 1st, Symmetry in Space; 2d, Symmetry in Time; 3d, Number; 
4th, The Calculus; 5th, Applied Mechanics; 6th, Motion; 7th, Mus- 
cular Action; 8th, Geometrical Instincts; 9th, Motion Eternal in 
Duration; 10th, Motion Omnipresent in Space; 11th, The Sphere of 
Human Influence; 12th, Magnitude; 13th, Chance and Average; 
14th, Phyllotaxis; 15th, Number and Proporfion; 16th, The Devel- 
opment of Forms. We commend the book to the earnest study of 
those who are fond of close and subtle thinking, and of following a 
highly cultured mind through the depths of theology, philosophy 
and science, into the sunlight of truth unified and clarified. 


Character Building. Talks to Young Men. By Rev. R. S. Barrett. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1882. 78 pp. 50c. 

This little book has a large value. If the delivery of these pithy 
and incisive talks was characterized by a magnetic honesty and earn- 
estness of manner, we cannot see how they could have been other 
than fruitful of results. Seldom do we meet with so much good 
counsel in so compact a form, or given in a vehicle of such strong 
and accurate speech. The preacher evidently had not lost sight of 
the fact that he had been a young man, and he put himself into 
sympathy with his audience by the directness of his address to the 
temptations, ambitions and environments of youth. General and 
pointless homilies seldom effect much because there seems to be no 
personality behind them as a moral propelling power. The speaker 
in this case, we doubt not, attained his end more by his sterling 
sense and warm sympathy than by his rhetoric or oratory, although 
his work gives evidence of both these qualities. The talks were given 
without notes on Sunday evenings at 8. Paul’s Church, Henderson, 
Ky., and were published next day in the Reporter. The subjects 
were as follows: ist, Destiny; 2d, The Value of Time; 3d, Reading; 
4th, Bad Habits; 5th, Strong Drink; 6th, Companions; 7th, Religion. 
We welcome all such efforts as helpful to an important class of the 
community and as legitimately belonging to the work of a live and 
earnest rector. 


Short Speculative Essays. By Robert Brockholes Thomas. Char- 
lottetown, P. E. Island: John Coombs. 

We have read these essays with great interest. Apart from any 
originality or practical value, they indicate the lines of study which 
have been followed and reveal the mental and moral status attained 
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by the author. They are the work of an earnest thinker who has 
grappled with subjects that, in the search after certitude, develop 
latent power by a frank analysis of consciousness, moral conditions 
and mental processes. The topics are ‘‘Good and Evil,” ‘‘Subtle 
Influences,” ‘‘ Patriotism,” ‘‘ Miracles,” and in the treatment of each 
the writer shows much versatile knowledge, incisive thought and 
logical force. The examination and refutation of error, accepted in 
insidious forms, are somewhat novel and entirely satisfactory. The 
book will be acceptable to all lovers of speculative thought, and as 
such it has our hearty commendation. 


II. BIBLICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith. A Reply to Lee- 
tures by W. Robertson Smith, M.A., on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. By Robert Watts, D.D. Third edition. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark. New York: T. Whittaker. 1882. xxiv+326. $1.25. 

It might be well to make a suggestion as introductory to our no- 
tice of this work. 

Our theologica! seminaries at this time begin their course of in- 
struction ‘or the year. Would it not be wisdom, in connection with 
the Hebrew Bible, to introduce, not for reference, but as a regular 
study, the Septuagint and the Vulgate? In a three years’ course 
the most important parts of the Pentateuch and the Prophets could 
be carefully examined and their bearing upon each other deter- 
mined, 

Among other reasons, the best we can now give for making this 
suggestion is ‘‘The Newer Criticism” itself, and the Lectures of 
Prof. Smith of which it is a carefully considered reply. 

The author, in our opinion, seems to labor under two disadvanta- 
ges: ist. The use of a catch-word occurring only once, we believe, 
in the Lectures asa title for his book. The constant iteration of 
this term weakens the force of his otherwise strong argument. 2d. 
An occasional allusion to the Septuagint and Vulgate without giving 
their status in biblical study. Let it be remembered that they are 
simply historical and exegetical. A 3d disadvantage, for which our 
author is not to blame, is the desultory, unconsecutive method or 
order of the Lectures which he criticises. Why Lecture XI., ‘‘ The 
Pentateuch: the first legislation,” and Lecture XII., ‘‘ The Deuter- 
onomic Code and the Levitical Law,” should come after ‘‘ The Pro- 
phets” is not easy to determine, unless these topics came in as an 
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after-thought, affording achance foralast blow. It is a stately piece 
of petitio principii. 

Slight, however, as the first two disadvantages may be, the author 
meets his antagonist in a way which we may not fully appreciate— 
he meets him on his own ground. Both are Presbyterians ‘‘of the 
most strict sect;” both are professors of theology in schools pur- 
porting to teach the same tenets; and both are arguing from a differ- 
ent standpoint, neither of which, in their conclusions, can disturb in 
the least a Catholic Churchman. 

What may and should disturb us is this: How long will the deep 
reverence with which we regard Holy Scripture be disturbed by un- 
authorized, unwarranted expositions by teachers in theological 
schools? 

The author of the Lectures that the ‘‘ Newer Criticism” so ably 
examines is one who has grown up with a contempt for everything 
that lays the slightest claim to primitive authority ; he seems to be 
tired out with iron-bound doctrinal mysteries, which have been since 
the Reformation tied up to an abstract theory of the truths of relig- 
ion; and, in opposition to his school, he attempts to overthrow the 
historical accuracy of the Bible, chiefly by the help of the Septuagint, 
which often adds to or takes from the original Hebrew text, as we be- 
lieve, and have proven elsewhere, only in the way of comment, and 
so strives to make ‘‘the human teaching” equal, if not superior, to 
the Divine. 

Such a large sale as the work of Dr. Watts has had—this is the 
third edition—shows the great alarm the Lectures he criticises 
has caused among the Scotch Presbyterians in Scotland and the 
North of Ireland. In this country, though we learn that Prof. 
Smith’s Lectures were quoted approvingly by Robert Ingersoll, 
they have been widely read, principally by Presbyterians; it is well, 
therefore, that a Presbyterian fully and ably answers every point 
that W. Robertson Smith makes. 

Churchmen have one great advantage in dealing with error or 
skepticism; we instinctively fall back to the principle which, next to 
the Scriptures, is our only true guide. The principle is this: Reve- 
lation, as clearly defined for us by the Church, is our central sun, 
while primitive authority as a pole-star enables us to utterly condemn 
and avoid all teaching not in harmony with the faith. We do not 
believe, we cannot believe that the Bible, the Bible alone without 
note or comment, is the only instrument of Divine truth for the sal- 
vation of the world. Wecling to the Bible, and the Church pro- 
vokes reproach for having so much Bible in her services. May she 
never have a word less! If self-constituted champions of the Bible 
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still continue to thrust to nothingness a Ministry, Sacraments, 
Preaching and Prayer, we shall have plenty of Ingersolls, any quanti- 
ty of such lectures as ‘‘ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” 

Our safety in the future must lie in the daily study of the Bible, 
in the three original languages in which it was written. 

In ‘*The Newer Criticism” Dr, Watts ably answers also Prof. 
Smith’s new book and a recent article on the word Bible. 

We close our notice of Dr. Watts’s book by quoting a paragraph 
(p. 263) on ‘* The True Ideal of a Priest.” 


‘* Now if our views regarding the Scriptural ideal of a high priest 
are to be ruled by the express teaching of the New Testament reve- 
lation, there can be no difference of opinion regarding its fundament- 
al, essential conception.* A high priest must be what he is appointed 
to be and to do, and he is appointed to act on behalf of men before 
God, and to offer on their behalf ‘both gifts and sacrifices for sins.’ 
Whatever else may pertain to his office, or, rather, whatever other 
functions he may have been called upon to execute from his ac- 
quaintance with the law of hisGod, which others did not know ashe 
did, his business, as a high priest, did not cousist in the performance 
of these, but in the presentation before God of ‘gifts and sacrifices 
for sins.’ He differed from a prophet in two respects: 1. While a 
prophet represented God ”—the writer throws in a caution here, and 
says, WVever; a mere preacher cannot represent God—‘‘and dealt 
with men on behalf of God, a priest represented men, and dealt with 
God on their behalf. 2. While a prophet had to do with the Divine 
Word, and was the ordained messenger of God to bear it to men, a 
priest had to do with the gifts and sacrificial offerings of men, and 
was the ordained medium through whom these gifts and offerings 
were presented before God. A prophet, as a prophet, could bear to 
men a message of peace or a message of wrath, could utter a prom- 
ise or proclaim a threatening; but to the office of the priest alone it 
pertained to avert, by atonement [the italics are ours], the threatened 
vengeance, and to open up the way for the message of peace. The 
key-note of the Mosaic economy is, ‘ The priest shall make an atone- 
ment for him, and it shall be forgiven him.’ The doctrine of that 
economy, as stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. ix. 22), is that 
‘Apart from shedding of blood there is no remission.”+ The 
priestly function, therefore, lies at the foundation of the prophetic, 
and conditions it.” 


One paragraph of such churchly logic sweeps away all the casuis- 
try of Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 


Hours with the Bible. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Vol. 4th. 
From Rehoboam to Hezekiah with the contemporary Prophets. New 
York: James Pott. 1882. xiv.+492 pp. $1.50. 


* The strong argument here of Dr. Watts, would have been impregnable if he 
had also fully defined the duties of those prophets who were also priests, prophet 
priests. 

+ We venture to remind the student that the Greek is «ai xwpis aiuarexvoiag 
ob yivera: adeccs. 
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Every succeeding volume in this series gives aaditional proof of 
the author’s eminent qualifications for the work in hand. The trea- 
sures of archaic and historic knowledge are entirely familiar to him, 
and his skill in drawing therefrom only that which is pertinent and 
illustrative of the topic under treatment is noteworthy and excep- 
tional. There appears no lumber of useless learning, and the entire 
investigation is directed to the elucidation of disputed points or of 
throwing light upon that which hitherto has been in comparative 
darkness, The admirable method and style of the former volumes of 
the author are maintained, so that the interest of the reader is not 
permitted to flag through the dullness or carelessness of the writer. 

Dr. Geikie is doing a great work for the Church in two relations. 
1st. His investigations being conducted ‘‘in the light of modern dis- 
covery and knowledge” will be a most serviccable help to the clergy, 
both by way of additional information and as an aid to extended 
study in special directions. 2d. The Old Testament is made more 
interesting and familiar to the ordinary Bible-reader. It cannot be 
denied that dense ignorance has been largely prevalent in reference 
to large portions of it that pertain tothe Jewish economy. Even the 
historic parts have been read and known only in the most fragmentary 
way except by the clergy and the educated laity. 

We thank Dr. Geikie for his heroic treatment (in the preface) of 
Dr. Robertson Smith’s book, ‘‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church.” He deservedly rebukes his Sir Oracle tone, and while dis- 
puting his originality associates him with Kuenen and Wellhausen, 
light authorities when compared with De Wette, Ewald, Knobel, 
Bleek et al. Weare sorry that he has not appended a chapter devoted 
to a full exposure of the assumptions and pseudo-knowledge of Dr. 
Smith in his treatment of the books recognized as of Mosaic origin. 
It would have been a diversion, still it would have added interest for 
the scholarly reader. 

We repeat our warmest commendation of this fourth volume, and 
trust that as the series lengthens the strength of the author may in- 
crease until the grand work is completed, and the Church and world 
are blessed by its widest circulation, 


Natural Religion. By the Author of ‘‘Ecce Homo.” Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1882. 251 pp. $1.25. 

The volume declares that its contents favors neither orthodoxy nor 
heterodoxy, but contains truth outside of party debates, which are 
more important than the parties will believe. It fails to fulfill this 
promise, and is an insidious attack on Christianity. 

Speculative deniers of any God but Nature, or in Nature, are not 
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atheists; and it is of no moment that some scientists are so called, 
because parties are seldom accurately named. 

All that is supernatural in Christianity is a failure, and will be 
succeeded by a universal natural religion, in which science and hu- 
manity will combine with some remnants of Christianity to make the 
Church of the future. 

And because Christ was an ideal man, humanity and science, art 
and beauty will all be objects of worship in the new religion. 

There will be also a union of Church and State to perfect the new 
civilization it will introduce, and which will be a perfect religion 
devoid of all supernaturalism, a word that excites extreme repug- 
nance everywhere in the book. 

The aim of the volume appears to be to undermine the only stable 
foundations on which revealed religion rests, and without which a 
natural religion would have no basis, And it even suggests the 
doubt as to the survival of man’s ‘‘soul” after death separates it 
from the body, and whether Christ’s body ever rose from death. 

A volume claiming to be so cultured and critical should at least 
not confound man’s animal soul with his immortal spirit. 

It errs also in the opinion that Christianity and its Church are in a 
decline. The world is growing more populous and unbelievers are 
multiplying, and so are Christians; and Christianity is spreading. 

In spite of Judaical and pagan persecution, and infidel hatred and 
opposition, Christianity and the Church have spread from their little 
nucleus in Jerusalem, until they have girdled the earth, and are now 
circuiting back to the East whence they came. And almost every 
century since, Christianity has doubled its numbers. And though 
Greek and Roman and Oriental churches have erred in some minor 
points, they all hold the ministry and creed given by Christ, and use 
the Lord’s ritual, as Gildas called the Christian liturgy fourteen 
centuries ago. 

To grasp the universe is one thing, and to grasp God and His Rev- 
elation and Church as parts of the universe is quite another thing. 
The new religion may boast of the endowments of its teachers, but 
history tells us, and observation now confirms it, that the greatest in- 
tellects, in every generation from Christ to our day, have been the 
men nurtured in this Church, and there is no reasonable doubt but 
that such will be the case to the end of time. 

Modern civilization is not religion, but one of the temporal fruits 
of Christianity. Judaism bore no such fruit, because it lacked spiritu- 
ality. And it was never more probable than now that neither natu- 
ral religion, nor scientific infidelity, nor rationalism, nor the gates of 
hell will ever prevail against it. 
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The Liturgy and Ritual of the, Celtic Church. By F. E. Warren, 
B.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan &Co, 1881. 
xix.+291. $3.50. 

It is difficult to prepare a competent criticism of Mr. Warren’s 
masterly treatise on the Liturgy ud Ritual of the Celtic Church, 
To do the subject full justice one should be, like the learned author, 
familiar not only with the Latin and Primitive Liturgies, but also 
with the ancient dialects of Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

The authorities cited cover nearly seven large pages, and we are 
told that ‘‘ this list is not exhaustive. It only includes certain well- 
known (!) works:” i.e., of course, well known to Celtic scholars. 
The publication and sale of the work will doubtless do much to call 
the attention of the public to this interesting field of research. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, to avoid betraying our ignorance, 
with a brief summary of the author’s conclusions, leaving to more 
learned men the task of overthrowing his positions, if they are able 
todo so. He begins by defining the Celtic Church as that ‘‘ Church 
which existed in Great Britain and Ireland (with certain Continental 
offshoots) before the mission of 8. Augustine, and, to a varying ex- 
tent, after that event,” until it was merged into the Anglo Saxon 
Church, In the first chapter he concludes of this Church that it 
possessed a decided monastic and missionary character; that it was 
orthedox in faith, independent of the Roman Church in its origin, 
mission and jurisdiction; that the theory of its Oriental origin is 
not ‘‘utterly groundless;” that its origin was immediately Galli- 
can, and that it had some connection with Spain. 

In the second chapter he shows the material, structure and ar- 
rangement of the churches; that the Altar Service was called Com- 
munio, Conviaticum, Eucharistia, Hostia, Oblatio, Sacrificium and 
Viaticum, with their Celtic equivalents; that many collects were 
used; that the Lord’s Prayer was an essential part of the Liturgy, as 
indeed of every Liturgy except the Clementine; that there were 
Scripture lessons, sermons and proper prefaces; that the benediction 
was given with the right hand and in the Eastern manner; that the 
kiss of peace was given after the prayer of consecration and imme- 
diately before the communion of the people; that prayer for the 
dead was a recognized custom in the ancient Celtic as in every other 
portion of the Primitive Church; that the Prayer of Consecration 
was pronounced in an audible voice; that communion anthems were 
sung, and among them the Benedicite ; that the celebrant stood be- 
fore the altar (ante altare), and that he wore a chasuble, alb, maniple, 
cuffs, comb and brooches, and for his ordinary dress a hair cassock, 
called a caracalla; that the only ecclesiastical colors mentioned are 
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purple and white; that the services were all choral; that there is no 
trace of the use of incense; that a singular custom existed of several 
priests joining their hands in consecrating the Holy Eucharist, while 
a bishop celebrated alone; that unleavened bread was used, and, as 
in all branches of the Primitive Church, water was mixed with the 
Sacramental wine; that the Communion was received in both kinds, 
and that infants were confirmed and communicated; that women 
were veiled at the reception of the Sacrament, and not allowed to 
enter the chancel; that the consecrated Elements were reserved for 
the use of the sick or absent; that loaves were blessed and distribut- 
ed at the close of the service, as is now the Oriental custom; that the 
Eucharist was not celebrated daily, but only on Sundays and Suints’ 
Days, and then at an early hour of the day; that priests were 
allowed to celebrate twice the same day; that the sign of the cross 
was constantly used; that the fasting was very severe, and was ob- 
served in Lent, and alsoon Wednesdays, Fridaysand Rogation Days; 
and that confession was practiced, but not as a preparation for the 
reception of the Eucharist. 

The third chapter shows that there is no trace of the use of a ver- 
nacular Liturgy, though some Celtic rubrics still exist. The Roman 
Canon of the Mass seems to have been introduced into the Irish 
Church so late as the ninth century. The earlier pre-Roman Use 
points to a Gallican origin. The remainder of the chapter is devoted 
to very interesting specimens of missals and antiphonaries in the 
barbarous Latin of that early period of the Christian Church. 

The entire work gives manifest proof of profound scholarly re- 
search, and will be valuable as a manual of the rites and usages of 
the ancient British Church, 

When the various non-liturgical bodies about us are calling loudly 
for a Liturgy of some sort, it certainly behooves the children of the 
Church to be fully informed with regard to the rites practiced in 
various ages and lands. The study of liturgics should be made 
more prominent than it now is in our divinity schools. And it 
should not be limited to the study of Anglican Prayer Books, but 
should give a survey of all important forms, whether orthodox or 
heretical; since every heresy is the exaggeration of some important 
truth. Few divines of any note at the present day would now pre- 
tend, like Richard Baxter, that they could compose a Liturgy in a 
fortnight. And we may gostill further. No single man, however 
eminent, could even compile from ancient sourcesa perfectly satisfac- 
tory form. A Liturgy is the growth of centuries. We must not al- 
low our own to become fossilized at any epoch, but must constantly 
observe that golden rule laid down for us ‘‘to keep the happy 
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mean between too much stiffness in refusing and too much easiness 
in admitting variations in things once advisedly established.” 


Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. Frederic Cavan Blyth, 
M.A. New York: James Pott. 1882. 384 pp. $2. 

In most libraries a large number of expositions, etc., of the Lord’s 
Prayer can be found, The author seems to have studied them all 
carefully from Chrysostom and Augustine down to Newton and Leigh- 
ton, and we say it without the least timidity that none in any re- 
spect are superior to this new work on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Many who have written on the Lord’s Prayer have either given 
a too profuse explanation of each word in it, or have overburdened 
the sense of each word by a too fervent pietism. The author avoids 
these extremes, for the one destroys the relation of the soul to God, 
or at least prevents that peace and blessedness which is the best heri- 
tage of His children; mere abstract theories expended on such words 
as compose the Lord’s Prayer, which, according to 8S. Austin, ‘‘ was 
said at God’s altar every day,” will lessen the spiritual life which the 
Prayer as a whole is intended to develop. On the other hand, a 
course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer must not sink down to a con- 
tinuous strain of exhortation. One such petition as ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come” deserves the widest reading and study; one such petition as 
‘* Our Father,” the humble submission of our wills to Him who is the 
‘*Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible.” 

We have ‘‘A Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England,” by Charles Wheatly, M.A.; we have 
‘The General Commentary of the American Prayer Book,” by the 
late Bishop Brownell, the last edition of which shows also the care- 
ful scholarship of Bishop Williams and the Rev. Dr. T. W. Coit. We 
could not well do without either of them. These lectures of Mr. 
Blyth fill a place with regard to the Lord’s Prayer in Prayer Book 
literature which no mere commentary or simple exposition can possess. 
There is not a single page that any one who has come to the years of 
discretion can fail to understand. The fervent, simple words are so 
carefully put together that one has before him constantly the faithful 
English pastor bringing out for his flock the choicest treasures of 
spiritual wisdom. There is not a single page, of course including 
the foot-notes, that will not command the closest study of the best 
classical student. Unlike Wheatly, he gives ipsissima verba of his 
wide array of classical sources, because, as the author says, they ‘‘are 
80 valuable.” 

We would like to give in full such pages as 2, 4, 5, 56-58. Read 
this last page with your Hebrew Bible open at Exod. iii. 14. His 
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thoughts on the monastic and conventual life, pages 176, 177, bar- 
ring here and there a few words, are excellent and thoroughly prac- 
tical. 

The seasons of Advent and Lent will soon be with us again. We 
venture to recommend to the clergy these new and fresh ‘*‘ Thoughts 
on the Lord’s Prayer.” There is enough valuable suggestion and 
fervent spiritual life in them to bring out a Meditation for each day 
in Advent and Lent. 


The New Testament Scriptures in the Order in which they were written, 
etc. By the Rev. Charles Hebert, D.D., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Henry Frowde. 1882. 

This translation and commentary are upon what the author calls 
‘The first portion: The six primary Epistles, to Thessalonica, Cor- 
inth, Galatia, and Rome, a.p. 52-58.” 

Judging from the forced and unnatural comment on 1 Cor. v. 8, 
we should say that Dr. Hebert belongs to a school that has no rever- 
ence for the Eucharist, which was given ‘‘ for a continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ.” A warm friend of the new 
Revision, he tries to give a better one and fails. However, very much 
of his commentary is really valuable and scholarly. 

As a matter of valuable reference we have never seen the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures placed in so convenient an order: 

‘‘The Books of the New Testament, in what is assumed to be 
something like the chronological order in which they were written. 


Part F rest. ‘- 
The two letters of S. Paul to the Thessalonian Church.......... 52 
The two letters of S. Paul to the Corinthian Churches.......... 58 
The letter to the Galatian Church. ........cccccccccccccccccces 58 
ee EE WO Ta He Gio 6 oc sc ctececiveccescseccesens 58 


Part SECOND. 


The Gospel according to S. Matthew............eeeeeeeees about 62 
TD GONE GOCOTEIRNE OD GB. THREE, 6 5. o0c ccc ceccccccccceses after 62 
ae EE ORIEN OO Gy TAI oes oko de ccccceciscescess . 62 


Part THIRD. 


The letter of S. James to the twelve tribes............... he died 62 
The letter of 8. Paul to the Colossian Churches................ 63 
ee 7 ries a dina cencaccsusaieiecas 63 
“ - to some Churches in and near Ephesus.... 63 


“ si to the Philippian Church............0e0 63 
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A.D. 
The letter, probably of S. Paul, to the Hebrews................. 61-63 
SE OE NS oc caren tOerkens<© 640 sed enenecewe 61-63 
The two letters of 8. Peter to the dispersed Israelite Christians... 63-67 
ee Oe PI GE F BIIB io ccc sesccvccsceceveseces perhaps 63 
The first letter of S. Paul to Timothy, Bishop at Ephesus....... 64 
The letter of 8. Paul to Titus, Bishop in Crete................. 64 
The second letter of 8. Paul to Timothy..................eeeees 68 

Part Fourta. 

eI IR 6 i:sd050-40.0:6 4e0ten dee esedeswseade before 70 
DE POO GE FAs DONIN o.0. 6 nsn.95 45 60.060 si pnseesecsiesd about 70 
The letter of S. John to a Christian Lady................. ‘: 7 
bo re eee err = 70 


IE, SL. occ. css nobis abie caer ce ceviayeuwes 


On the Divine Liturgy in the Book of Common Prayer. By George 
W. Hunter, Philadelphia: James McCauley. 1882. Paper. 50c. 

Mr. George W. Hunter is an American layman who has done good 
service to the Church by thoughtful pamphlets on Catholic doctrine. 
His treatise on The Holy Eucharist, etc. (pp. 148), is especially wor- 
thy of commendation. His new brochure on ‘‘The Divine Litur- 
gy” is couched in the same admirable spirit, and shows conclusively 
the learning of the talented author. But we think that Mr. Hunter 
has greatly erred on the vexed question of the Clementine Liturgy in 
giving such undue prominence to a spurious document. The author 
is really unknown; it was never used in any of the Primitive 
Churches, and we think that Mr. E. 8. Ffoulkes, in his Oxford Tract 
entitled ‘‘Consecration nor Transubstantiation,” has made out a 
pretty clear case to show that the so-called Clementine Liturgy was 
probably of Arian origin and was intended to antagonize the Ortho- 
dox Divine Liturgy of 8. James, which is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Besides, Mr. Hunter (p. 56) does not render the Clementine Invo- 
cation (the crucial point) correctly. He translates: ‘‘ Thy Holy 
Ghost, the Witness of the sufferings of the Lord Jesus, that he may 
MAKE this bread the body of Thy Christ,” etc. This is the language 
of the true Liturgies. But the Clementine Greek unfortunately is 
bxws adnopyivyn—* that He may pEcLARE this bread the Body of 
Thy Christ,” etc. This leads at once to Transubstantiation. The 
Holy Ghost is invoked as a Divine Agent, not to make the Sacrament, 
but simply to declare that the priest has made It so by reciting the 
Words of Institution. In the main we agree with Mr. Hunter in his 
thoughtful conclusions. 








* Is not this letter apocryphal? 
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National Religions and Universal Religions. By A. Kuenen, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Theology at Leiden. [The Hibbert Lectures, 
1882.] New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 365 pp. $1.50. 

The study of comparative religions is certainly on the increase, 
This study has also been of great benefit to Philology, for very lit- 
tle headway can be made, in such a study, unless the languages of 
the religions are thoroughly mastered. No mere smattering of a 
language is sufficient to give the force of what has been written, or 
its relation to any other language with which it may be compared. 

At the outset, while agreeing in general detail with the author, 
we dissent most positively with him in his view of what he calls the 
religion of ‘‘ Yahweh,” page 61. The doctrine of Yehovah pyms was 

t 

the national religion. No matter whether the ‘‘ masses of the people” 
followed the precepts of Jehovah or not, in spite of the wide preva- 
lence of vice and idolatry there cannot be the least doubt about 
the character of Israel’s religion. It continually kept in check the 
worship of other gods. Religion in England and America will serve 
here as an excellent example: it is Christian; we do not see that in 
either country it has power to bring the masses wholly under its in- 
fluence, or lead them to ‘‘a sober, righteous, and godly life.” Ex- 
cept with a comparatively few stolid followers of infidelity, it would 
be an affront to say that the majority of our families are not Chris- 
tian, at least in name. 

We wish that the author had kept up the clear distinction be- 
tween what is translated God, Lord God, Lord, or better Jehovah: 
a comparison of these three names with the names of the other re- 
ligions would have made his argument clearer. 

This new work will rank favorably with the previous Hibbert Lec- 
tures, while his tone is more reverential as an argument for the 
Christian religion, his premises more logical and profound, than 
anything which has yet appeared from the pen of Max Miller. 

Those who purchase this new work ought to study it carefully, 
taking the article of Rev. Robert F. Jackson, Jr., inthe July number 
of the Review as a safe guide. The caution of the subtle influence 
of Miiller’s writings cannot be too often given. The name of Jeho- 
vah and His religion will, as we see in the recent triumph of Eng- 
land in Egypt, be the evangel which will soon convert the nations 
from Islamism, Buddhism, and Brahmanism to Christianity. 


The Faiths of the World. St. Giles’ Lectures. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 364 pp. $1.50. 

These twelve very able lectures give, within reasonable compass 
and in very readable style, a fair idea—for the ordinary reader—of 
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the leading religions of the world. The first two, by Principal 
Caird, treat of Brahmanism and Buddhism,—the leading religions of 
India, beginning with the Vedic period and ending with that Bud- 
dhism which was a sort of Protestant Reformation provoked by the 
growing corruptions of the old idolatries. Dr. Matheson treats of 
the Confucianism of China. The Rev. John Milne discusses Zoroaster 
and the Zend-Avesta. Dr. Dodds handles the Religion of ancient 
Egypt; Dr. Milligan, that of ancient Greece; Dr. McGregor, that of 
ancient Rome; Dr. Burns, the old Teutonic and Scandinavian Re- 
ligion; and Dr. Lang, the ancient Religions of Central America. Dr. 
Taylor discusses Judaism; Dr. Lees, Mohammedanism; and Dr. 
Flint closes the series by considering Christianity in relation to other 
Religions. All these lecturers are ministers of the Presbyterian Kirk 
of Scotland. But their work is almost entirely free from traces of 
the modern destructive criticism. There is hardly a word to which 
a Churchman could object. Though the treatment is often very 
sketchy and imperfect, yet the general tendency is broad in the best 
sense, truthful and wholesome. The true position of Christianity, as 
the focus of all scattered rays of light that appear in fragmentary 
condition in other religions, is clearly maintained. The general 
perusal of this book will do good. 

Sermons. By the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1882. 359 pp. $1.75. 

This volume comprises a series of eight discourses cn the Hebrew 
prophets, together with nineteen others on various subjects. They 
are marked by that scholarliness and breadth of thought, that un- 
labored eloquence and grace of expression, and that high, keen sense 
of Christian uprightness and honor which distinguished the preach- 
ing of their eminent and lamented author. To readers of the Review 
any critique of these sermons is wholly unnecessary. They come be- 
fore us, rather, simply as a treasure to be prized, the final legacy of 
one of the Church’s worthiest sons; and the pleasure which we have 
in their reading is accompanied with the regret that nothing more 
from him may be expected, though, it must be confessed, one finds 
it hard to assent to this when one recalls the fact that, besides a few 
occasional papers, addresses, and review articles, two volumes are the 
only outcome in print of all that busy, studious, thoughtful, pro- 
ductive life. He always seemed like a knight of old, champion of 
the right, let who might be its friend, and let who might be its foe. 
We have specially in mind, as we write his impatient scorn of narrow- 
ness, and of magnifying small questions, and his indignation at un- 
truthfulness, or unfairness, or-—what to him was much like a want of 
truthfulness—pretentious ignorance in theological discussions. Look- 
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ing back to those days, we recall his ample endowment in the power 
of denunciation and scathing sarcasm; and we find a very touching 
interest in going through these sermons, and discovering how a 
quarter of a century of Christian discipline and experience, while it 
deepened his feeling of the importance of the truth, and his longing 
to set it fully forth and to have it conquer and prevail, yet brought 
with it a profounder compassion for human infirmities, and an ever 
closer following of the Saviour’s gentleness and charity. The many 
friends of Dr. Washburn, while accepting these discourses as a pos- 
session of peculiar value, will still hope, though it may be against 
hope, that from the great amount of manuscript left behind him in 
his study another volume at least may at length be forthcoming. 


The Gospel of Christ. By Anthony W. Thorold, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. Author’s edition. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 1882. 219 pp. $1.25. 

The Bishop of Rochester has here furnished an inspiriting manual 
of ardent piety and devotion, under the several heads: 1, Life; 2, 
Grace; 3, Forgiveness; 4, Discipline; 5, Sacrifice; 6, Glory. Itisa 
volume which is so arranged as to be used at any time and in suitable 
portions, according to the needs or special desires of its possessor. 
It is full of suggestive passages well calculated to fan the flame of 
devotion and rouse to fresh action the love of Christ our Saviour in 
our hearts and lives. Possibly some will think it deficient in its 
lack of pressing on Christians with sufficient fullness and force the 
holy Sacraments and other means of grace, the important place which 
the Church holds in the Divine plan for the salvation of the human 
race, and the great sinfulness of schism and heresy in the so-called 
Christian world. But admitting this to be so, the present man- 
ual contains so much that is good and profitable for all Christian 
people that we commend it to those who are seeking, day by day, to 
grow up into Christ and to be more and more conformed to His holy 
life and example. All such, we are persuaded, while neither ignor- 
ing nor failing to ‘‘contend earnestly” for the Catholic faith in the 
Catholic Church, will find the present little volume a useful com- 
panion and help. 


Our Liberal Movement wn Theology, chiefly as shown in Recollections of 
the History of Unitarianism in New England. Being a closing Course 
of Lectures given in the Harvard Divinity School. By Joseph Henry 
Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University, etc. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1882. $1.25. 

Mr. Allen is an éxcellent representative of that peculiar mode of 
dealing with theological and historical topics which finds favor with 
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Unitarians and preachers of ‘‘the Gospel of Liberalism.” He writes 
in a flowing style, with an easy, almost jaunty air, and claims for the 
small sect to which he belongs a clearness of vision, a soundness of 
judgment, and a profundity of insight which quite put to the 
blush the Christian world at large, including Apostles, fathers, 
doctors, and learned men of all ages. Mr. Allen complacently looks 
upon Unitarianism as having a special mission, a heaven-inspired 
work to do in these days of worn-out creeds and effete church insti- 
tutions; and he gravely informs us that Rome looks with contempt 
upon all outside her bounds, Churchmen as well as the mass of 
Protestants, and that she has no fears of anything or anybody ex- 
cept the new Gospel of Reason and the new apostolic band of 
preachers who are about to sweep out of existence not only Rome, 
but the Catholic Church, as well as the Catholic creeds and founda- 
tions. 

We have no reason to doubt Mr. Allen’s entire sincerity in all that 
he professes; but we are free to say that, were it not too dolorous for 
amusement, it would be a ludicrous exhibition of conceit and fancied 
consequence in the world which are exhibited by such teaching as 
the students of Harvard are served with, and have persuaded Mr. 
Allen to print in the present volume. By those who are sufficiently 
well read in church history, and have noted the strange perversities 
of the human mind, such a book as Mr. Allen’s will be found worth 
examining. It contains interesting sketches, full of exuberant praise, 
of noted Unitarians in England as well as America, and gives a fair 
outline of the movement in New England which led to the rebound 
from hard, cold, stern Calvinism to the light, easy, self-sufficient 
notions of the so-called ‘‘ religion of humanity” and ‘scientific theol- 
ogy.” As being addressed ad populum, the volume has several note- 
worthy features, and its tone of confidence and certainty that the 
Church and the creeds of the Church are forever lost and deprived of all 
vitality are suggestive of sad reflections on seeing that sincere, well- 
meaning men are sunk so deeply in the slough of heresy and schism, 
Hence, while in no wise interfering with Mr. Allen’s or anybody 
else’s liberty in writing and printing what he pleases, we are unable 
to commend the present volume without warning our readers as to 
its contents and purpose. 


The Bookof Common Prayer, 1549, commonly called The First Book 
of Edwaréa VI., to which is added the Ordinal of 1549, and the Order 
of Holy Communion, 1548, with an Introduction by Morgan Dix, 
§.T.D., Rector of Trinity Church, N. Y. New York: James Pott. 
1882. 331 pp. $1.25. 

The First Prayer Book of King Edward VI. is so well known that 
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an extended description of it can hardly be needed. But the price 
of former editions has been so high that many have felt unable to 
add this really valuable book to their modest libraries. At length 
we have acheap but handsomely printed volume, with a short but 
well-written preface from the pen of Dr. Dix, who by his lectures 
on the subject has done so much to call the attention of the Ameri- 
can Church to this first great work of the English Reformers. Every 
Churchman, no matter to what ‘‘school of thought” he may belong, 
should own a copy of this Prayer Book, if only valued for its histori- 
cal importance. 

The Book Opened; or, An Analysis of the Bible. By Alfred Nevin, 
D.D. Indianapolis, Ind.: Religious Publishing House. 1882. 341 
pp. $1. 

The title expresses aptly enough the main object of the present 
volume, and its contents answer fairly to the author’s purpose. It 
makes no pretension to profound research or scholarship, but is the 
result of a commendable desire to furnish a convenient, reliable hand- 
book for the use of Sunday-school teachers, general readers of the 
Bible, and all those who have neither time nor means to consult 
larger and more expensive works. The author claims that his book 
is ‘‘ wholly unsectarian,” and hence may be used equally well by all 
denominations of Christians. He gathers into brief compass a good 
deal of interesting matter respecting the unity of the Bible, its liter- 
ature and special characteristics, the English Bible, the influence of 
the Bible on skeptics and unbelievers, the order and contents of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, difficulties of the Bible, and 
the like, together with useful tables at the end of the volume. In 
general the book may serve a good purpose, although its scholarship 
is hardly accurate or deep enough to warrant unqualified approval. 

The Greatness of Christ; and Other Sermons. By Alexander Crum- 
mell, Rector of 8. Luke’s Church, Washington, D. C. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 1882. 352 pp. $1.50. 

The Bishop of Rhode Island, in his introductory note to these ser- 
mons, gives a just estimate of their merits and character. He says: 
‘* The reader will find something in these discourses that is fresh and 
original: the topics considered are varied and interesting, the counsel 
which the preacher gives to his people is sound and practical, and the 
sermons are pervaded by the life and light and unction of the Gospel.” 
The author’s grasp of the subject discussed in this volume is strong 
and comprehensive; his clear purpose is to be practically useful; he 
possesses a mind of unusual vigor and native force; he has, moreover, 
his own methods in arrangement and expression; often his reasoning 
upon a subject that is trite is of such a nature as to arrest the atten- 
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tion and impress the mind, and the result is a book of sermons which 
is heartily to be commended. They can hardly fail to be read with 
peculiar interest and profit. 

Knight-Banneret. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 1882. 303 pp. $1.50. 

This volume will possess for some minds a special attraction in that 
a considerable portion of it is devoted more or less directly to the 
subject of the millennium. Its literary qualities will charm still an- 
other class of readers, for imagination has filled its pages with pic- 
tures from near and from far; fancy has lavished its every color upon 
them; they gleam with an unstinted splendor of rhetoric, and glow 
with an eager, consuming intensity of conviction. Let it be said that 
something more quiet and natural is, in our judgment, a more ser- 
viceable sermonic style. What Keble says in another connection ap- 
plies to preachers as well: ‘‘ We need not strive to wind ourselves 
too high.” And yet we are not disposed to question the strong im- 
pression which many of these sermons must have made in their de- 
livery and will make again intheir reading. We note, indeed, an 
occasional overstatement, that peril of rhetoric at high pressure, but 
many of these sermons, e.g. ‘‘ Sanctified Solitude,” ‘‘ Crown Jewels 
for Christ,” have a real eloquence and a very remarkable power and 


beauty. 


III. HISTORY. 


The Gallican Church and the Revolution. By the Rev. W. Henley 
Jervis, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

This volume belongs to that class of books which one puts down, 
in finishing, with sincere regret that there is not more to read. Not 
only is the subject itself of extraordinary interest and importance, 
but the style of the author is throughout so entertaining that we can- 
not but hope that in his leisure he may be preparing other treats for 
us in that most fruitful field of ecclesiastical history where, in his 
previous work (‘‘The History of the Church of France, from the 
Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution”), he had already shown his 
ability and fidelity. 

Oftentimes told as is this story of the bitter conflict between the 
Gallican Church and its enemies during the eventful period of the 
Great Revolution, yet the pains which Mr. Jervis has so evidently 
taken to bring to bear upon it all the resources of recent investiga- 
tion, and his equal pains to be thoroughly impartial in his judgment 
while not in the least sacrificing his own convictions, give to his 
treatment of the theme an honorable place of its own. 
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While not unnecessarily entering into details foreign to the matter 
in hand, yet the thread of his narrative is so closely woven with the 
course of civil history that we get a very good idea also of the con- 
dition of French affairs in general. In the same consistent manner 
we are furnished with portraitures of some of the leading actors in 
these stirring times, which give to certain portions of the book an 
almost biographical aspect. Including as these do such names as 
Talleyrand, Mirabeau, Robespierre, the Abbé Maury, the Abbé Gre- 
goire, the Abbé Emery, Fouché, Portalis, Cardinal Consalvi, Pope 
Pius VI., Pope Pius VII., and Napoleon Bonaparte, one can easily see 
how much of interesting material was at our author’s disposal. 

Ready as we must be to acknowledge the urgent need which ex- 
isted, in various directions, for a reformation in the Church, we yet 
follow with ever-increasing indignation the graphic narrative of those 
wicked attacks upon religion and its professors, made under the 
much-abused garb of Reason, which so indelibly stain this period of 
modern civilization. In the frequent and unblushing attempts to 
wrest from the Church its inherent authority in spiritual things, and 
to subsidize its accumulated treasures for merely political purposes, 
we trace the evidence of such impiety and covetousness on the part 
of the persecutors as deprive what might otherwise have been deemed 
extenuating circumstances of all force in this respect. 

Doubtless, much of the fury and malice of this antichristian con- 
spiracy might have been prevented, or at least for the time less un- 
successfully combated, had there been among the real Catholics more 
consistency and more bravery. Instances are not wanting of these 
traits of character, and our author does full justice to them; still, 
with the great bulk of the French nation strongly attached to Re- 
ligion, it would seem that it ought not to have required so much 
time and suffering and loss to overthrow the leaders of the Revolution. 

And yet, perhaps, it was the very power of Religion as then under- 
stood which more than anything else contributed to the success of 
its enemies. The fruits of the Jansenist controversy were seen in the 
relentless antagonism which reigned between the two great sections 
of the clergy and their lay adherents. Averse ag many of them were 
to that absolute obedience to the Pope in all things which was so 
stoutly claimed by himself and allowed by others, it is no wonder 
that the common foe found these dissensions an excellent means of 
accomplishing the abominable designs against Christianity which be- 
longed to the Reign of Terror, and which, in a milder form, were re- 
vived by the imperious and crafty First Consul, whose earlier efforts 
on behalf of the Church, however valuable in themselves, do not 
appear to have been apart from his ambitions and selfish schemes. 
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The history of the negotiations with the Pope, both under the so- 
called Republic and the short-lived Empire, gives us a very instruc- 
tive insight into human nature—ever the same, however changed the 
circumstances surrounding it. The unmasking of mischievous plots, 
the faint resistance of the worldly, the heroic endurance of the faith- 
ful, and the providential defeat of all combinations against the 
Church when true to its real character and mission—all this is so 
vividly brought out in the volume before us that the student of our 
own times would do well to read it carefully, and ponder the appli- 
cation which may be made of its salutary lessons to the condition of 
affairs even now existing in some nominally Christian lands. 

If the author had intended to write a book that should show the 
inevitable and disastrous results which must mark the successful 
carrying out of the programme which the Secularists (unhappily 
aided at times by misguided Dissenters) of his own country are now 
advocating, not only for the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church of England, but for the overthrow of Christianity itself, 
he could not, we think, have done better than he has already done. 
Especially is this true of those parts of his work which treat of the 
Constitution Civile du Clergé, where he so plainly proves that, in 
spite of all plausible assurances to the contrary, the ruin of the Cath- 
olic religion—not because it was Catholic, but because it was relig- 
jon—was the aim of the predominant faction. 

England has only to look at what followed the rule of the Direc- 
tory—nay, at what to this day is still, in some measure, following it— 
in France, to see what a curse would come upon herself were she to 
listen to the specious arguments of many in her midst who, while 
loudly asserting the right of all men to religious liberty (a thing in 
itself, of course, most desirable), are, whether wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, engaged in destroying all religion, eventually to establish, 
under the name of morality and reason, another reign of terror which 
would, we doubt not, far exceed in refined torture and cruelty that 
devised even by Robespierre and his clever associates. 

The volume under review is one, too, which we would fain hope 
might be extensively read and candidly studied by members of the 
Gallican Church, that they might see the sad consequences of those 
dissensions which, alas! have not yet disappeared from their midst; 
dissensions which have arisen, it may be, as much from a servile fol- 
lowing of papal instructions, on the one hand, as, on the other, from 
a sickly adulation of the civil authorities, else a base submission to 
their encroachments upon the Church's acknowledged rights and 
freedom. Every one, we are sure, will join the author in his devout 
aspirations after a speedy return chither of Gallican doctrine in its 
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genuine character, and a revival of truly liberal Catholicism ; for, de- 
spite the many shadows upon its history, la belle France must always 
be a land to which the eyes of all other nations will turn with kindly 
and eager interest. 


History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. By George Bancroft. In two volumes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1882. 2vols, 544,515 pp. $5. 

George Bancroft, though considerably past fourscore, writes with 
as much vigor and point as ever, and the present volumes are a proof 
of how much labor and care he bestows upon any work to which he 
is willing toappend his name. We cannot say that his style is by 
any means perfect, or just what one could desire in historic compo- 
sition. He has the quality of patient hard laborand toil, and no one 
can doubt his unflagging energy in pursuit of the end had in view; 
but it must be confessed that ‘‘the gods have not made him poetical,” 
or gifted him with those graces of speech and pen which go so far to 
render history interesting and attractive, and the lack of which has 
usually so depressing an effect upon the student and general reader. 
At the same time it is but right to state that his style is by no means 
lacking in vigor or point. He aims to attain the classic severity of 
style of those ancient models of historic composition, viz., the im- 
mortal works of Thucydides and Tacitus; and to a certain extent he 
has succeeded in his aim. He has done well in what he has written, 
and deserves the thanks of the Republic. 

According to the venerable writer’s way of putting the matter be- 
fore his readers, that which he attempts to do in the present volumes 
is ‘‘to trace the formation of the Federal Constitution from its origin 
to its establishment by the inauguration of its president ;” and, look- 
ing upon the whole matter as of the nature of a drama, he holds that 
it has perfect unity, and so divides it into five acts or epochs. In the 
first volume two of these are treated of, viz., ‘* The Confederation,” 
seven chapters, and ‘‘ On the Way to a Federal Convention,” eight 
chapters. Subjoined are some two hundred and forty pages of ‘‘ Let- 
ters and Papers illustrating the Formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” The second volume is devoted to the other three acts of the 
drama, viz., ‘‘The Federal Convention,” eleven chapters; ‘‘ The 
People of the States in Judgment on the Constitution, 1787-8,” five 
chapters; and ‘‘ The Federal Government, June, 1787,” three chap- 
ters. To this volume also is appended a collection of ‘‘ Letters and 
Papers,” covering three hundred and seventy pages. 

Mr. Bancroft claims that these documents which he has supplied 
are especially valuable and important as being nearly all now pre- 
sented for the first time. In this opinion as to their value the reader 
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will probably concur, at least for the most part. But in some other 
matters he will also probably demur to the writer’s fondness for meta- 
phors in stating his argument, as well as to some of his expressions 
of opinion. Mr. Bancroft is rather inclined to disquisition on the 
general subject of history and the lessons which it teaches, and, in 
connection with the facts, is much disposed to tell his countrymen 
what it is which he, the historian, approves or disapproves. His 
analysis of the Constitution is elaborated with great care, and though 
it will not, we think, satisfy everybody, it will most likely accord 
with the views of average Americans as to the relative position of 
the States and the Federal Government, and the admirable harmony 
of the working of the centrifugal and centripetal powers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That he is himself thoroughly Ameri- 
can in his admiration for our great national charter is plain.from his 
quoting the laudatory words of the present prime minister of Eng- 
land as a motto for the sub-title of his volumes: ‘‘ As the British 
Constitution is the most subtile organism which has proceeded from 
progressive history, so the American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

We give the concluding paragraph of the present work, in which 
the aged historian ministers afresh to the ever-youthful self-esteem 
of his countrymen: ‘‘In America a new people had risen up without 
king, princes, or nobles, knowing nothing of tithes and little of land- 
lords, the plow being for the most part in the hands of freeholders 
of the soil. They were more sincerely religious, better educated, of 
serentr minds, and of purer morals than the men of any former republic. 
By calm meditation and friendly councils they had prepared a con- 
stitution which, in the union of freedom with strength and order, 
excelled every one known before; and which secured itself against 
violence and revolution by providing a peaceful method for every 
needed reform. In the happy morning of their existence as one of 
the powers of the world they had chosen Justice for their guide; and 
while they proceeded on their way with a well-founded confidence and 
joy, all the friends of mankind invoked success on their endeavor, as 
the only hope for renovating the life of the civilized world.” 

It is much to be regretted that these volumes have no index. The 
lack of this materially interferes with the full use and enjoyment of 
the work, and the author and publishers owe it to the student of 
history to see that this defect be remedied as soon as possible. 

History of Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Ticle. Translated 
from the Dutch, with the co-operation of the author, by James 
Ballingal. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 230 pp. $3. 
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The present is the latest issue of the valuable series known as 
‘‘The English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” It is properly 
the first of several which are to follow on the ‘‘Comparative History 
of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions,” viz. Egypt, Babel- 
Assur, Yemen, Harran, Phenicia, Israel. The author is Professor of 
the History of Religions in the University of Leyden, and though he 
does not claim for the present contribution to the subject that it is 
‘*an exhaustive history of the Egyptian religion,” yet, as it was first 
published ten years ago, and as it has since been carefully revised, 
with numerous alterationsand additions, owing tothe progress in the 
interim in Egyptian studies, it is probably as complete as is possible 
to make it with the materials now at hand. 

Dr. Tiele begins with an interesting introduction respecting the 
most ancient religions of the world. These are, he says, in their 
first period, all tribal or national religions based on particularism. 
In the second great world-period, universalism, as the writer terms 
it, is the special mark of religions; and he holds that to these, along 
with Christianity, ‘‘the present and more immediate future” of 
religious truth and progress belongs. Following the introduction 
are nine chapters, devoted to giving a full account of the people of 
Egypt, their sacred literature (‘‘ Book of the Dead,” etc.), and their 
religion under the old, middle and new kingdoms. The last chap- 
ter discusses the ‘‘Character and Moral Results of the Egyptian 
Religion,” including its relation to the state and to art. Dr. Tiele 
enlarges upon the two great phenomena or contrasts in all that the 
monuments tell us about the beliefs of the ancient Egyptians, ‘first, 
a vivid consciousness of the spiritual nature of the Deity combined 
with coarsely sensuous representations of the various gods; secondly, 
a no less vivid consciousness of the oneness of God, conjoined with 
the greatest diversity of divine persons.” He quotes, without wholly 
approving of, the opinion of M. Chabas, who regards Egyptian 
religion as constituting ‘‘a special kind of pantheism,” and he seeks 
to give another and a truer explanation of the combined monotheism 
acd polytheism of Egypt. 

We do not undertake to pronounce positively on Dr. Tiele’s suc- 
cess in the work before us. One thing certainly we mislike very 
much, and that is the fashion which prevails among a class of 
writers at the present day of placing the one only true religion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ on a footing with Gotama Buddha’s system 
of apathy, non-recognition of sin, love of vagrancy, and seeking in 
the end annihilation, or with Mohammed’s vile imposture, which 
was not only propagated by the sword, and established polygamy 
and unrestricted concubinage, but has also paralyzed all intellectual 
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and moral progress, and hardened the hearts of its votaries in pride 
and intense selfishness. We may, however, venture to commend the 
volume to the attention of all interested in the study of religious 
systems in ancient as well as modern times—a study which, rightly 
pursued, wiil prove of great service to Christian people. 


Studies in the History of the Book of Common Prayer. By Herbert 
Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, etc. etc. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker & Co. 1882. xxxii+247 pp. $1.50. 

Dr. Luckock is an author who has quite recently claimed the at- 
tention of the Church, and one who bids fair to give to us works of 
great and permanent value. His book entitled ‘‘ After Death,” com- 
ing (as The Guardian says) from ‘‘a divine not identified, as far as 
we know, with any party or school of theology,” has already reached 
its third edition and is worthy of many more. 

His new volume is truly, as it claims to be, a History of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book, clothing with life and grace the dry bones which 
the learned Wheatley has so laboriously gathered together. Dr. 
Luckock’s work is one which can be read with interest and profit 
by the intelligent layman as well as by the learned divine; and Mr. 
Whittaker deserves much credit for the beautiful outward form 
which he has given to these living thoughts. 

The author sketches in a series of five chapters the early British 
and medieval Liturgies, the Anglican Reform, which gave the no- 
ble Prayer Book of 1549, the Puritan meddling, which produced 
that wretched abortion the service-book of 1552, the Reaction 
under Elizabeth, which restored to the book much that was truly 
Catholic, and finally the settlement at the Restoration, which estab- 
lished the Prayer Book of the Church of England as it now is. 

Some appendices give brief notice of the Gallican Liturgy, the 
Order of Holy Communion of 1548, the Hampton Court Conference, 
the Puritan Directory, and the changes introduced into the Prayer 
Book in 1662. 

To appreciate the book one must read it through; but the notice 
of some points may not be uninteresting to those who have not that 
opportunity. While giving the customary tribute of admiration to 
the majestic English of the Book of Common Prayer, the author 
calls attention (p. 31) to several errors in the rendering of the Te 
Deum. ‘‘ We praise Thee, O God,” should be ‘‘ We praise Thee as 
God ;” perhaps from the ancient hymn mentioned by Pliny, Christo 
quasi Deo. ‘‘ Noble army” takes the place of ‘‘ white-robed ;” and 
there can be little doubt that in the original numerari is a clerical 
error for munerari. The evil influence of the Swiss Kuhorn, or Bu- 
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cer (Govs xépas) as he called himself, is graphically described in the 
chapter on ‘* The Puritan Invocations.” 

A new explanation of the use of the Litany on Sundays, intro- 
duced by the book of 1552, is given. ‘‘ The wish of the Revisionists 
to enforce the Litany on all Sundays is quite intelligible when read 
in the tight of their austere and gloomy views of Sabbath observ- 
ance.’’ (p. 85.) 

‘* Mass,” as we all know, is an unscriptural and senseless term for 
the greatest of Sacraments; but Dr. Luckock shows (p. 92) that there 
is also no Scripture warrant for the title ‘‘ Lord’s Supper” which 8, 
Paul applies to the Agape. The correct term, of course, is Hucharist. 

An amusing account is given (p. 177) of the sancta simplicitas of 
Richard Baxter, who supposed that he could evolve an entirely new 
Liturgy ‘‘ out of the depths of his inner consciousness” | 

‘¢¢ Hereupon,’ he says, ‘I departed from them and came among 
them no mure till I had finished my task, which was a fortniglt’s 
time. 

‘* A single divine in solitude and retirement, with no other help 
than his Bible and Paraphrase, was elaborating page by page a book 
which, in the infatuation of a beclouded judgment, he persuaded 
himself would be acceptable to the nation. And this, the result of 
fourteen brief days’ labor, he did not scruple to propose as a sub- 
stitute for one which had grown with the Church’s growth, and 
rooted itself in the heart and affections of the people. 

‘*The laying on the table of the committee-room of that Re- 
formed Liturgy did almost more than anything to wreck the Presby- 


terian cause.” (p. 178.) 


999 


IV. BIOGRAPHY. 


Faith Victorious. Being an Account of the Life and Labors, and 
of the Times of the Venerable Dr. Johann Ebel, late Archdeacon of 
the Old Town Church of Kénigsberg, in Prussia. Drawn from Au- 
thentic Sources by J. I. Mombert, D.D. New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph & Co. 1882. 325 pp. $1.50. 

This book is rightly titled. It is the record of the life-work of a 
man environed by peculiar difficulties who, nevertheless, was success- 
ful. By unwavering trust in Providence he accomplished a grand 
mission. In the midst of theological defection and almost universal 
religious apathy, he maintained the fervor of true evangelical zeal, 
and wrought patiently in implicit faith that the Divine blessing 
would crown his efforts. 

The subject of the biography was a Lutheran clergyman. His life 
is sketched from early boyhood to its close with a minuteness of de- 
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tail that gives occasion to refer to the rationalistic speculation that 
at the period overspread Germany with a pall of doubt and skepti- 
cism. His education, training forthe Church, labors in the ministry, 
professorate in Frederic College, are all so treated as to involve an 
incidental history of the times, and a-reference to persons interesting 
because of their character, relations and attainments, Fellowing 
the strictly biographical portion are appendices embracing—lIst. 
Sermons; 2d. Notice of Schénherr; 8d. Miscellaneous. 

Dr. Mombert has given a book of larger usefulness than a plain bi- 
ography of a Lutheran clergyman. It is full of specific information 
as to rationalistic methods of biblical criticism, with the withering 
results. The relation of Ebel and Schénherr, both in fraternization 
and separation, are so clearly given as to set forth the theological 
drift and make the book a church history of the period, 

The scholarly quality of Dr. Mombert’s mind is proven by the text- 
ure of the work both as to matter and method. We commend it 
heartily to all interested in following the battles of truth with error, 
and in observing how the highest Christian manhood is developed by 
living and working trustfully and patiently amid the strife of such 
antagonism. 

The Life and Labors of the Rt. Rev. William Tyrrell, D.D., First 
Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales. By the Rev. R. G. Boodle, 
M.A. London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co, 1882. 

The records of the first Bishop in a new land are always particu- 
larly interesting. They become all the more so when his life has 
been long enough to witness the accomplishment of some of his 
main designs for the growth and perpetuity of the Church. In 
these respects the Life of the late Bishop Tyrrell is a most welcome 
addition to the biographies of Christian worthies. We have before 
us constantly the picture of a hard-working, prudent, generous- 
hearted and efficient prelate, whose character must be indelibly 
stamped upon his ever-trustful and grateful diocese. 

The difficulties with which he had to contend in the beginning 
and throughout the greater part of his episcopate, owing to the anom- 
alous condition of the Church in the Colonies, remind us of like 
disadvantages from which the Church in America suffered for so 
long atime. The successful efforts which he made, especially in the 
matter of synods, to establish the independence of the Church in 
spiritual affairs, are a strong testimony to his profession of that 
happy combination of Catholic principle and common-sense or tact 
which is so essential in ecclesiastical pioneers. 

The glimpses we obtain of the life-long friendship between him- 
self and Bishop Selwyn will be read with especial interest by Amer- 
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ican Churchmen, to whom the late Bishop of Lichfield had so greatly 
endeared himself. Both had the happiness of witnessing before 
their deaths—which were very close to each other—in the division 
and subdivision of their immense dioceses the wisdom of the policy 
which they had early inaugurated. In this result the munificent 
gifts from his own means by Bishop Tyrrell played an indispensable 
part. 

Mr. Boodle had ample opportunities for giving us an interesting 
and authentic memoir, and we congratulate him upon the admirable 
way in which he has discharged his task. 


The Vicar of Morwenstowe. A Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A., 
By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1882. 
312 pp. Paper. 60c. 

Mr. Whittaker deserves the thanks of the public for this cheap 
and convenient edition of the life of one of the most brilliant and 
eccentric men whom the Church of England has produced. It is 
difficult to notice such a book—one is tempted to transcribe the 
work, and must resist the temptation. It was fortunate that such a 
man found an able biographer. Those who have read Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘‘In Exitu Israel” know that he possesses the skill of a 
novelist in no small degree, and here was a hero worthy of his pen. 

A man who, when told by his father that he could be no longer 
supported at the university, ran bareheaded several miles and 
married his godmother (one year older than his mother, “fair, fat 
and forty”) was certainly an original genius. His spirited ballad on 
Trelawney deceived even the historian Macaulay into the belief that 
it was a veritable song of the seventeenth century, The biographer 
devotes several pages to a discussion of the question whether Mr. 
Hawker’s death-bed reception into the Church of Rome was voluntary 
on his part or a presumptuous intrusion on a dying man. The 
evidence seems to show that this aged clergyman was entirely un- 
conscious when the Roman Sacraments were administered to him. 
And this is a fair specimen of many boasted ‘‘conversions” to 
which under certain circumstances we may be all liable. 


Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossary, Ferns, and Leighlin. New York: T. Whittaker. 
1882. 344 pp. $1.50. 

The present volume is an admirable continuation of the previous 
one by the same writer, which is entitled ‘‘ Heroes of the Mission 
Field,” and gives an account of Apostolic missions and the labors of 
the noble men in succeeding centuries, who carried the blessed Gospel 
in all directions among the Gentiles. Twelve names of note have 
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been selected, beginning with Henry Martyn (1805-12) and ending 
with Bishop Patteson (1855-71). The list of modern heroes in the 
mission field includes the Baptist Carey, the Congregationalist Jud- 
son, the Methodist Hunt, the Presbyterian Duff, as well as several lay- 
men, as Gardiner, Livingstone, etc. These are chosen out of hundreds 
of names as being not only typical men, but representative, as far as 
possible, of different fields of labor and various modes of action. 

The sketches are written in a clear, lively style. In addition to 
other things, they show that the spirit of martyrdom is not extinct 
in the Church of God, and that the Gospel has lost neither its vitality 
nor its power, inasmuch as amongst all races, whether savage or civ- 
ilized, it has achieved, and is still achieving, triumphs which may 
well compare with those of Apostolic times. The volume may well 
interest young men and students in our colleges and seminaries whose 
thoughts are turned towards the foreign missionary work of the 
Church. 

The Rector of St. Bardolph’s; or, Superannuated. New York: T. 
Whittaker. 1882. 344 pp. $1.50. 

The recent death of the Rev. F. W. Shelton, author of the present 
volume, has led to a reissue of his amusing yet telling satire, first 
published nearly thirty years ago. Its merits were recognized by 
those who enjoyed the pleasure of reading it at the time; but for 
the benefit of younger readers now on the stage, who may never have 
met with the book, it may be useful to say that ‘‘The Rector of St. 
Bardolph’s” is quite worthy of reproduction, and we see no reason 
why its keen irony and its genial sketches of what has taken place, 
and is taking place, more or less frequently, in parish life and expe- 
rience, should not be as acceptable and enjoyable now as ever hereto- 
fore. Mr. Shelton was a writer of more than average merit, and his 
books deserve a place in the esteem of all who can appreciate supe- 
rior ability in connection with the spirit and aims of a Christian gen- 
tleman. 


V. FINE ARTS. 


The Voice of St. John, and other Poems. By Wm. Wilberforce New- 
ton. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1882. 52 pp. 80c. 

This volume gives proof rather of culture and poetic sensibility 
than of poetic genius. With one or two exceptions, the topics are 
such as to preclude originality of conception. If the writer's ambi- 
tion was to drape in beautiful verse the simple story of the Resurrec- 
tion, and to cheer the Christian pilgrim, in his doubts and struggles, 
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with consolatory truth expressed in the pathetic and stimulating 
forms of poetry, he has certainly attained his aim. ‘‘The Mirage,” 
‘* Won and Widowed,” ‘* The Sphynx,” ‘‘ The Island of Life,” indi- 
cate poetic talent held in reserve for a broader theme. 

If this is a tentative effort on the part of the author, we haf him 
with good cheer and encouragement, whispering in his ear ‘‘ Excel- 
sior!” as he girds himself afresh to scale the toilsome ‘‘ Mount of 
Poesy.” 


The Odyssey of Homer, done into English Prose by 8. H. Butcher, 
M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1882. xxiv.+425 pp. $1. 

This is a very interesting volume of McMillan’s series of Classical 
Translations. To use the words of its authors, ‘‘of Homer there can 
be no jinal translation. The taste and the literary habits of each 
age demand different qualities in poetry.” Chapman employed lux- 
urious conceits, Pope was dignified and stately, and after these 
followed the ballad-writers and the romantic school. The aim of 
these translators has been to give an English version of the Odyssey 
in prose; but a stately, sonorous prose, akin in style to that used by 
the translators of the Scriptures in the reign of King James. It has 
been urged by some reviewers as an inconsistency that these trans- 
lators of Homer should undertake to give a version for the nineteenth 
century and actually use the language of the seventeenth. But this is 
only an apparent inconsistency. The language of the nineteenth 
century does not necessarily mean the language of the N. Y. Herald. 
Perhaps at no previous epoch has the grand old idiom of Shakespeare 
and Milton been more admired than at the present day, and a suc- 
cessful version of Homer in that dialect is exactly adapted to the 
most cultivated taste of the nineteenth century. As Homer can 
never be read too much, we advise his admirers to try him in this 
new garb. We consider Voss’ version in German hexameters the 
best ever made; but the one we review will also take a high rank 
for its merit. 


Selections from the Latin Poets Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, Ovid and Lucan. By E. P. Crowell Moore. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 300 pp. $1.50. 

Although this work is principally designed for use in colleges, itis 
not without interest for the general reader of the classics. There are 
some who have a few leisure moments to review the studies of youth 
or to wander in ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures green.”” Our modest libra- 
ries do not boast long rows of ancient and modern authors, and it 
is convenient to have a little manual at hand containing selections of 
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the best passages of various authors, accompanied by biographical 
sketches and copious exegetical notes. The elegiac melody of Ca- 
tullus, the metaphysical profundity of Lucretius, the tender sweetness 
of Tibullus, the grandeur of Propertius, the sparkling grace of Ovid, 
and the stoical purity of Lucan are all worthy of study, and many a 
winter evening might be enlivened by their perusal. Mr. Crowell 
seems to have been quite happy in his selections, his text is clear and 
good, and his notes singularly interesting. It is unfortunate that the 
errata should be sufficiently numerous to fill an entire page, and the 
book sadly needs a good index to render its usefulness complete. 
But these are blemishes which can be removed in another edition. 


Selected Odes of Pindar. With Notes and Introduction by Thomas 
Seymour. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1882. 300 pp. $1.50. 

The successor of the venerable ex-President Woolsey in the Greek 
chair at Yale, though by no means possessing the critical knowledge 
and ability of his revered predecessor, the editor of the Greek dram- 
atists, has put forth a work which is far from being devoid of merit. 
And even were one disposed to indulge in criticism, the modesty of 
the preface would disarm hostility. Pindar is perhaps comparatively 
little known even to classical scholars in America. The severity 
and obscurity of his style and the intricacy of his meters tend to 
repel all except those who make him a special study. But Horace, 
the best of ancient critics, calls him inimitable (Car. iv. 2), and 
our own inspired bard, Milton, tells how 


“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.”’ 


Prof. Seymour enriches his work with a copious and lucid Intro- 
duction, and supplies three good indexes at the close; but his notes 
are rather meager, and (as he acknowledges) for the most part trans- 
lated from other languages. 

Red Letter Days. A Memorial and Birthday Book. By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. American Edition with a Birthday Index. New 
York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 1882. 85c. 

Why is it we are so apt to note the sad days and their anniversaries 


so carefully, and too often forget, in the words of the author of 
these poems, ‘‘ to keep a book of remembrance of all the pleasant and 
happy times, and all the good days that God gives us”? The re- 
minder is fitting and suggestive to the thoughtful reader. 

The design of ‘‘ Red Letter Days” is that for each month some me- 
morial should be kept, and the writer has inscribed several poems by 
her father, the Reverend William Henry Havergal, M.A., to mark 
these monthly recurrences of Gad’s goodness shining through the 
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darkness of long wintry days and the lowering clouds of summer. 
Miss Havergal has herself composed the verses for each day in the 
year—the Birthday verses in the book. Some of them lack the 
true poetic fire, but others breathe a spirit of pure devotion and 
fervor, and, it seems to us, rank high among the religious verses of 
the day. 


VI. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Eliane. By Madame Augustus Craven. From the French, by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. New York: Wm. T. Gottsberger. 1882. 
340 pp. 90c. 

To those who are fond ofan occasional withdrawal from an every- 
day atmosphere, with its accustomed routine, into one not so far re- 
moved from the actual as to force its unreality upon them, this little 
book will serve as a charming companion for such a mood. The 
scene is laid in France; and is more especially a description of the cha- 
teau life which still exists among those who cling to the old régime, 
There are, however, suggestions of the Faubourg 8. Germain, which 
give motive and action to the plot. Its object isapparently tounfold 
the evils resulting from the mariage de convénance, and is evidently 
a presentation of it under its best aspects. The result is in one case 
happiness, in the other its opposite. The character of Madame de 
Liminge is a striking illustration of the effect of traditional ideas 
upon the mind and heart. Eliane, the heroine, stands out frum her 
surroundings like a clear-cut cameo; but the gem does not derive 
additional strength or beauty from its final setting; Raynald de 
Liminge, the lover of the tale, is on the whole a fascinating union of 
a strength whose twin brother is obstinacy, and an incapacity for 
suffering which detracts very much from the dignity of his grief. As 
the book is written to point but one moral, he is finally rewarded 
with the hand of the beautiful Eliane; while the ‘* manliest of them 
all” endeavors to lose the recollection of two lost loves in an in-— 
definite absence in the New Zealand colonies, until time and change 
have brought back to him an acquiescence in the relinquishment of 


all personal happiness, 

As a quiet picture of French family life among the aristocracy, it 
is a book which may beguile several pleasant hours. 

Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor. Arranged 
and edited by Sidney Colvin. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 1882, xxx.+375 pp. $1.25. 

In this admirable volume of the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series” Mr. 
Colvin has furnished the admirers of Landor with some of the choic- 
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est portions of that remarkable scholar’s contributions to English 
literature. The selections have been made with excellent judgment 
and skill, and present the writer’s genius and power under the several 
heads Dramatic and Narrative, Reflective and Discursive, Personal 
and Autobiographical. As the editor had the range of the eight 
volumes of Landor’s Works to choose from, it was no easy task to 
gather out of this vast body of material that which should fairly 
represent the author, and Mr. Colvin frankly confesses that no ‘ true 
student of Landor will ever in his heart quite approve another’s se- 
lection from an author he loves, or fail to feel convinced that he 
could have made a better one himself;” but, however that may be, 
we repeat the expression of our opinion that Mr. Colvin has mani- 
fested excellent judgment and skill in what he has here done. Lan- 
dor, great though he was in many respects, will never be a popular 
writer. In his case, as in some others, most of readers will rather 
admire and wonder at his wide range of scholarship, h's classic finish 
and originality, his brilliant poetry and philosophy; but, we appre- 
hend, they will hardly ever get to love him and his works, or care to 
return to them again and again in search of pleasure and profit. Mr. 
Colvin has done all that any man could do, and his preface is a full 
and appreciative setting forth of what can be said with truthfulness 
respecting Landor and his writings. In this connection we may re- 
fer the reader to Mr. Colvin’s Life of Landor, recently contributed 
to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series, in which is a fair and candid 
presentation of Landor’s career, personal peculiarities, and rightful 
position in English literature. 

Notable Thoughts about Women. A Literary Mosaic. By Maturin 
M. Ballou. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. xiii. +407 
pp. $1.50. 

‘*To select well among old things is almost equal to inventing new 
ones.” This sentence in one of the opening pages accurately describes 
what Mr. Ballou has done. All the good things, harsh and amuable, 
flattering, shrewd, witty or appreciative, seem to have been gathered 
together. The author is to be complimented upon his skill in selec- 
tion, and the book will be of great value for reference. Many of us 
pause over a terse bright sentence wondering when and where we 
have read it. A book of this kind will serve to refresh our memory 
as to the authorship of the wise and brilliant sayings, the result of 
the observation of the literary men and women of all ages. 

The Speeches and Table Talk of the Prophet Mohammad, Chosen and 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. lv.+196 pp. $1.25. 
This is the era of fantastic spelling. The Koran appears as the 
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Qu’ron, Virgil is transformed into Vergil, and now our friend Mo- 
hammed is at last rechristened (?) as Mohammad. Mr. Stanley- 
Poole, however, has given us a very interesting and readable book. 
The ordinary reader of Sale’s translation of the Koran, one who is 
not versed in Arabic, is well aware that it appears to be a most 
stupid and nonsensical volume. Mr. Poole assures us that the fault 
is in the translation rather than the original, and we are inclined 
to agree with him. The present entertaining volume is to a great 
extent a translation of the Koran, but it is cupable of being read. 
The compiler classifies Mohammed’s teachings under different heads: 
The Speeches at Mekka; The Speeches at Medina; The Law given 
at Medina; The Table Talk of Mohammed. To this is prefixed a 
very valuable and exhaustive Introduction of fifty-five pages on the 
life and character of the Arabian prophet and the results of his teach- 
ing. The work is a useful contribution to the literature of that new 
department of science which is so rapidly rising to importance— 
Comparative Religion. 

A Dictionary of English Synonyms and Synonymous or Parallel Ex- 
pressions. Designed as a Practical Guide to Aptness and Variety of 
Phraseology. By Richard Soule. Boston: Soule and Bugbee. 1882. 
466 pp. $3.50. 

This 1s a new edition of a valuable work published in this country 
some years ago. Even the ready writer is sometimes at a loss for a 
synonymous word which he desires to employ in order to avoid a dis- 
agreeable repetition. By having a manual like this on his table he 
needs but to turn to the word he has just employed, and he will find 
another nearly akin to it which will answer his purpose. Or, the 
word which occurs to him may not exactly express the meaning 
which he wishes to convey, and by turning to its synonyms he can 
find the one which he should employ. A large dictionary is not al- 
ways convenient for this purpose, but this handy little volume will 
supply the need. It is beautifully printed and substantially bound. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW 


PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, APRIL, JULY AND OCTOBER. 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS 304 PAGES. 





HE present Library Edition of the Review, hereafter, 
will be bound in heavy paper covers and sent to sub- 
scribers by mail as second-class matter. Each year, after the 
issuing of the October number, cloth covers—uniform with 
those in which the REVIEW was bound in 1881 and 1882—for 
the four volumes will be mailed to those ordering them for 
Fitiy Cents. Or the volumes will be bound by the Pub- 
lishers for One Dollar, and returned at the expense of the 
subscriber, 
The Dollar Edition published in 1882 will be discontinued. 
Terms: Annual subscription $2, if paid on or before the 
receipt of the first number; if not, $2.50. 
A receipt will only be returned when a stamp is enclosed. 
Renewals should be sent direct to the publishers, as no 
discount from the subscription price will be made to News 
Agents and the Trade, because of the low rate at which the 
REVIEW is furnished to subscribers. 
The Review will be sent to regular subscribers until 
notice to discontinue has been received by the publishers. 
Single numbers may be had from the Publishers or the 
Trade for Seventy-five Cents. 
All remittances should be sent by P. O. Money Order or 
Draft on New York, and made payable to the AMERICAN 
CuuRcH REVIEW ASSOCIATION. 


BOOK-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


In order to accommodate the readers of the REVIEW, an 
agency for the purchasing of American and Foreign books 
and publications has been established. Orders are solicited, 
and when given will receive prompt attention. 

All communications should be addressed to the American 
Church Review Association, P. O. Box 1839, New York. 





